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THE     PREFACE. 


Nin*,  01  CeXTid-TB  T^r^icn^m^  ojJ*  ww  6fo*  atrw  oi  rss  irspt 
TttMJV  Koyss  Efji,S*>>KcvrcS  si  ras  ©xXW  «^*  iiJTrgp  a£i  airpootro* 
avTAiv  ^  xoxoi  yXoMTtfat  eysvovro^  Aoi  TcXArrot  s^  dturanf  mm 
fjMTOSf  nisy  TrKsoVi  a/f\i(rxaifWf  xai  vw  KrOi^  5n  ex  aitpaxr<H 
pLOvovt  aXK*  £71  xdKXAi  ^^iffiv  £8'oyrd«.  Sv  /aevtoi  eu  vouis  ff'epi 
THTAiv  iJ^v  ypa^dtVf    ejfeiiiffttsp  oi£i  4^y  Sta^peiv*    cXX*  ofVTcp 

^rsp  azn^on^  TOI2  OTK  AHIOI2.  [a) 


I  HAVE  again  revised  the  Poem  on  the  Pursuits  c^ 
Literature  with  considerable  care»  as  I  am  of 
opinion  that  no  man  of  candour  and  reflection 
could  wish  to  see  any  mistakes  in  a  work  so 
extensive  continued  without  correction,  nor  the 
various  parts  of  it  presented  to  the  public  without 
such  improvements,  alterations,  and  additions  to 
the  poetry  and  the  notes,  as  circumstances  have 
arisen  to  prompt  or  to  require.     This  is  all  which 

a  I  have 

(«)    Earipidi^  £pist.   ex   Macedonia    ad   amicum   suom 
Cephisophontcm.  .  Eorip.  Op.  Edit.  Barnes.  Paru  a.  pag.  529, 
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I  have  done  from  time  to  time ;  and  though  words 
are  irrevocable,  yet  the  last  corrections  of  any 
author  should  be  considered  as  the  sense  \vhich  he 
wishes  to  enforce. 

Impertinence  and  falshood  1  have  at  all  times 
equally  despised,  and  equally  neglected.  It  will  be 
seen  however  that  by  omissions  and  alterations  I 
have  manifested  a  liberal  concern  for  my  unintenr* 
tional  mistakes,  with  the  spirit  and  breeding  of  & 
gentleman,  a  character  which  I  never  will  forfeit 
nor  resign  deliberately,  but  with  my  life.  **  Of  all 
«*  the  Boeotian  Critics  ^ho  have  written  scurrilously 
<^  against  me,  there  is  not  indeed  one  whom  a 
"  writer  of  reputation  would  not  wish  to  have  his 
"  enemy.  To  my  authorship  they  are  heartily 
•*  welcome.  Rome  permitted  her  slaves  to 
**  calumniate  her  best  citizens  in  the  day  of 
"  triumph."  (^) 

As  to  the  smarting  scribblers,  cumbrous  black- 
letter  pedants,   and  translating   poetasters  of  the 

day, 

{i)  Warbarton*8  Preface  to  Pope**  Worki. 


C    vu     ] 

^ay,  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  poem,  with  all 
their  little  bundles  of  answers  and  remarks  name- 
less arid  forgotten,  I  would  only  conduct  them 
before  the  statue  of  Marsyas,  (d)  to  read  their  fate 
in  all  the  impotent  irritation  of  satirical  puberty ; 
the  passions  of  men  they  cart  never  feel.  Theonl^ 
Ihield  I  shall  ever  oppose  to  their  assaults  is  the 

Volume  itself.  ^      .    • 

Egli  medesmo  prese 

La  tasca,  e  dALlo  sCUDO  Jipdrtilla,  ' 

£  fe  il  luine  di  quel  chiaro  e  palc$e!  ; 

Il'incantato  splendor,  che  ne  sfavillaj 

Gli  occhi  degli  avver&ari  cosi  Dffese, 

Che  gli  fe  restar  ciechi  allora  allora^ 

£  cader  chi  da  poppa,  e  chi  da  prora.  [e) 

But  to  speak    in  a  lighter  and  more  ethredt 

strain    of   these    Boeotian    critics.     Dr.    Darwin, 

(whose  poetry  and  philosophical    ideas,   whenever 

they 

{(/)  The  statiie  of  Mai-syas,  (the  PHrygTan  Satyr  wHb  chal- 
lenged Apollo^  and  being  vanqaisfaed  by  bim  suffered  severely 
as  an  txamfli)  was  set  up  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Forum  in  Rome, 
and  Horace  sHys^  **  Obeunous  Marbta;"  fdr  the  plain  English 
of  which  see  Mr«  Boscawem's  Tradslatlon. 

Indeed  /pAodern  Translators  and  Maktr$  qf  verses  seldom  give 
bccasion  for  the  inimitable  simplicity  of  Agne&'a  question  in 
Moliere's  Ecole  des  Femmes ; 

**  Si  let  enfans  qu'  on  fait,  se  faisoient  far  renilU  f  * 
(#)  ArioitOt  Cant.  lo.  81.50. 

♦  Act.  i.Sc.  I. 

a  z  •  <>l 
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they  arc  understood,  are  so  universally  admiredy) 
ofTers  me  kindly  a  few  exquisite  lines  applicable 
to  them,  in  his  celebrated  description  of  "  the  two 
celestial  Bears^  major  and  minor,  dancing  round  thi 
Jtvky  and  parted  by  Draco  /** 

0  che  leggiadro,  e  grazioso  Ballo! 
I  hope  the  reader  will  comprehend  the  Doctor^j 
sublime  original }  but  in  my  humble  metaphorical 
application,  it  is  as  plain  ^s  the  dance  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Earth  in  the  Rehearsal. 

Marif  (g)  with  va^t  convotmion  Draco  holds 
The  ecliptic  axis  in  his  scaly  folds ! 
O'er  half  the  skies  his  neck  enormous  fears, 
And  with  immense  maeanders  parts  the  Beaks  ^ 
Onward  the  kindred  Bears  with  footsteps  rude 
Dance  round  the  pole,  pursuing  and  pursued  !  (h) 

But 
— ■-*  1-  .^    ■      ■  .   i         i 

(l)  What  does  the  reader  mari  in  all  Dn  Darwio's  poetiy 
mnd  philosophy  ?  for  my  «wn  part>  1  m^i  and  sa  too  frfqaently 
in  this  vury  ingeiiioas  m^  land  laost  extdlent  Physician,  (for 
such  he  undonbciedly  is)  Maniiios  Sorlblerus  himself  m 
fxnltatiott  at  his  ^dwn  ^Kacovtries,  and  in  «ar«neigii  coinfempc 
^ver  his  Brother  AH>entti.  &e  Matcitius^s  Memoirs  ir  See 
Dr.  Darwin's  cscooomy  of  vegetation^  See  Chaos  cxpUxSag  I 
See  StUrs  projected  from  <3iao8  fy  txftorkgf;  See  the  Earth 
thrown  from  a  Solar  Volcano !  The  Mom  -(per 'COttira)  thrown 
from  a  terrestrial  Vc^cailo !  S€e  ici-hlattds  (on  a  principle 
of  iCMomj  among  the  Sovereigns  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  the  public  money  in  unnecessary 


[  «  J 

But  to  return  to  this  nether  world  and  it's 
concerns. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  look  far  into  the  service 
of  the  time,  and  I  have  been  instructed  by  som^  of 
the  best,  the  noblest,  and  the  wisest  men  whom 
ancient  and  modern  ages  have  produced ;  and  till 
years  steal  on  and  wear  me  out  of  action  I  will, 
if  occasion  should  offer,  yet  stand  forth  in  the  same 
common  cause.     Sic  Drancis  dicta  refellam. 

But  we  should  all  remember,  that  in  an  empire 
extensive,  opulent,  luxurious,  and  commercial  like 
Great  Britain,  many  new  regulations  and  new  ordi- 
nances founded  on  constitutional  principles  must  be 

expected 

wari%)  Sei  (I  repeat  it,)  Ice-Islands  MovigatiJ  fy  thiir  unittd 
labours  from  north  to  south  !!!  &€•  &c.     Calum  ipsam  petimus 
fivltitii. 
{b)  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Part  I«  or  The  CBconomy  of 

Vegetation,  Canto  i.  v.  517. 

'        " ''■■"'<■  ■  "■■ — "- —  ■» 

*  *'  If  the  nations  who  iobabit  this  hemisphere  of  the  globe, 

m STEAD  rf  ititroying  tluir  Suttiun  and  exhastsHng  their  nueaith  in 

Msnucessafy    nvarsp  could   be  induced  to  unitt  their    labours  to 

uanngate    tbest   imminse  mmssos   of  ic$    into    tho    imre   southtm 

9ctmis^  two  great  advantages  would  result  to  roaokind,&c.&c/*! ! ! ! 

Dr*  Darwin^s  viun  words.     See  the  CEconomy  of  Vegetation. 

Cant.  z.  page  (iQ.  8vo  edition,  1799;    What  can  the  Doctor 

mean?  a  3 
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expected,  and  loudly  called  for  in  the  d?iys  of  general 
convulsion.  Lakes  and  quiet  streams  may  bl?  . 
bounded  safely  by  banks  of  verdure  and  flowers ; 
but  the  ocean,  turbulent  and  tempestuous,  can  be 
confined  alone  by  rocks  and  mountains.  Wc  have 
given  to  the  surrounding  nations  the  example  of 
steadiness,  of  unanimity,  of  a  fixed  aversion  tQ 
political  change,  and  of  the  loftiest  refusal  of  all 
submission  to  the  common  foe  and  universal 
TYRANT,  in  our  councils  and  actions  abroad  and  a^ 
home, 

I  am  decidedly  convinced  that  the  principles  of 
Republican  France,  wherever  they  are  introduced, 
modified,  or>di^ised,  can  never  ultimately  suffer 
the  existence  of  any  cne  ancient  or  present 
institution  or  establishment,  political  or  religious, 
in  this  kingdom,  or  in  any  state  in  Europe  or 
in  Asia.  It  is  idle,  or  rather  it  is  wicked,  to 
suppose  that  we  can  mow  be  lulled  into  such  false 
security,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  under  the  ' 
torpor  of  such  a  desperate  and  wilful  credulity. 

I   trust   Great   Britain    will   never   be  delivered 

over  by  her  Ministers,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  a 

directorial 
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directorial  or  to  a  consular  dynasty.  No :  though 
under  the  severest  pressure  and  the  most  acknow- 
ledged perils,  our  glory  is  not  tarnished  5  our  posses- 
$ions  are  increased  5  our  monarchal  supremacy 
ON  THE  ocean  is  CONFIRMED.  Mr.  Pitt  (to  whosc 
deep  classical  erudition  every  scholar  will  assent, 
and  who  must  know  and  feel  the  affinity  whi^h  a 
poet  bears  to  an  orator,)  may  possibly  remember,  or 
he  will  certainly  read  with  pleasure  the  following 
lines,  at  once  triumphant  and  affecting,  in  the 
dark  but  sublime  Monodia  of  the  Poet  of  Chalcis. 
0AAA22H2  SKHnXPA  KAI  MONAPXIAN 

AABONTEX !— HX  a/AWjerrov,  u^Kia  Flarp^^, 

.  The  enthusiasm  of  literary  men  may  awhile  be 
led  astray  by  an  undiscerning  predilection  for  tl>e 
republics  of  antiquity,  and  the  fasces  which  pre- 
ceded Cato  and  the  elder  Brutus,  But  I  hope 
there  ijever  will  be  found,  either  now  or  hereafter 
in  Great  Britain,  a  Muse  so  servile,  so  degraded, 
so  lost,  so  forgetful  of  her  honour  and  of  her  high 
prerogative;  as  to  offer  incense  at  the  throne,  or  at 
the  shrine,  of  a  French  Consul  reeking  with   the 

a  4  innocent 

\^i)  Lycofhron,  Alexandra*  t.  I2a9» 
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innocent  blood  of  undfFending  Egypt,  and  haughty 
from  the  desolation  of  Marengo. 

I  am  indeed  very  grateful  for  the  name  and 
rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  I  have  been  awakened 
tojoin  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  them.  I  confess 
that  I  have  a  settled  contempt  for  nonsense  and 
sophistry ;  and  I  feel  a  sharpness  in  my  nature  against 
every  species  gf  innovation  which  is  hazardous 
and  unnecessary,  and  against  the  vecy  approach 
of  that  political  reform,  which  must  prove  the 
certain  harbinger  and  vaunt  courier  of  revolution, 
democracy,  and  all  the  variety  of  wickedness  and  of 
horror. 

The  charge  of  malignity,  or  of  ill-nature,  against 
the  person  of  any  individual,  as  such,  I  utterly 
disclaim  and  solemnly  deny,  because  it  is  not  trye« 
If  however  my  writings  should  descend  to  other 
times,  I  will,  with  respect  to  that  charge  and  to  the 
sincerity  of  my  intentions,  confidently  address  myself 
to  them  in  the  language  of  poetry  and  of  truth ; 
Sancta  ad  vos  Anima»  atque  isiius  inscia  culpa^ 

Descendam  doctorum  baud  unquam  oblitus  avorum. 

But  in  a  composition,  like  the  Pursuits  of  Litera* 
ture,  when  judgment  is  to  be  given  on  men,  their 

works, 
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works,  their  actions,  and  their  writings  in  the  hour 
of  instant  clanger,  it  is  impossible  to  set  off  ono 
quality  by  another*    Wc  have  unfortunately  lived 
to  see  and  to  hear  men,  in  comparison  of  whom 
Bolingbroke  was  humble,    Milton  was  -  mild,  and 
Hobbes  was  rational.    On  all  the  great  and  master 
principles,  which  maintain  and  invigorate  the  life 
and  the  healthful  existence  of  this   kingdom  and 
of  all  civilized   states,    the  public  opinion   must 
now  be  concentrated  with  as  little  divergence  as 
possible.      For    this    powerful   and   unanswerable 
reason,  if  men  of  birth  and  fortune.  Senators  or 
Statesmen,  are  found  virtually  conspiring,  or  contri- 
buting by  different  means  with  men  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  I  mean, 
the  subversion  of  their  Country  and  it*s  Constitu-r 
tion^  th^irrank  is  annihilated,  the  political  distance 
between  them  is  lost,  and  they  must  appear  together 
on  the  same  canvas,  and  in  the  same  colours.    We 
are  tired  of  Gallic  phrases,   the  honours   of  the 
Bitting,  and  the  fraternal  kiss  *. 


Consumpta  est  fabula  vul^i» 
pt  cantata  diu  riserunt  Oscula  CjVES. 


But 


f  it  i^piods  me  of  a  t>09l(  written  by  Sir  John  Birkenhead 

10 
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But  of  Gallic  principles,  sentiments,  and   resolu- 
tions we  must  hold  another  language.    Formerly 
indeed  it  was  esteemed  a  crime  to  scatter  abroad 
ambiguous  expressions  among  the  people.  But  now 
vhen  all  governments  ^nd  establishments  are  shaking 
around  us,  wc  are  to  be  told  with  effrontery  and 
impunity  in  public  papers  which  pass  from  hand 
to    hand,    through  cities,   towns^    and    villages, 
that,   where  there  is  no  despotism  there  is  no  usur- 
pation, and  that  the  authority  of  an  Usurper,  whik 
fcc  conforms  to  laws  of  his  own  making,  is  legaU 
What  is  this  but  to  overthrow  the  priaciplc  of  all 
just  obedience,  and  the  basis  of  every  established 
|wovernmeht,and  to  invite  the  subjects  of  eyery  king- 
dom 

ift  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  enticltd,  ^  the  Children^ 
'*  DiCTiONAK  Y,  being  an  exact  collection  of  all  new  words  ionnt 
**  since  November  3,  1640,  in  speeches,  prayers,  and  sermons,  as 
**  well  those  chat  signify  something,  as  ^se  that  signify  netbing** 
In  the  last  edition  of  the  French  Academy *s  Dictionary,  jo^t 
printed  at  Paris,  there  is  an  Appendix,  something  like  the 
Children's  Dictionary,  of  the  *^  Sam^Culottides^  the  Dicadetire^^ 
&c.  &c.  Such  is  the  varied  jargon  which  hypocrisy  invented  and 
hlattend  ioiiH  in  the  last  century,  and  Jacobinism  in  the  present 
age.  t 

Saepe 
BUemi  saepe  jocom  TAMTi^n^Qvere  TumuLTUst 


dom  to  revolution  and  open  rebellion,  from  the  cx^ 
ample  of  a  fortunate  Soldier}  But  I  hope  still,  that 
THE  People  of  this  country  will  for  ever  re* 
member,  and  act  under  the  impression  of  the  word^ 
of  an  ardent,  powerful,  and  eloquent  writer,  that 
'^^  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  da)v 
•*  there  neverwas  any  great  public  or  privat* 
••  Villainy  acted  by  men,  and  submitted  to,  but 
^*  upon  the  strength  of  some  great  fallacy  put  upoa 
«*  their  minds,  by  a  false  represehtation  of  good  for 
•^  evil,  and  of  evil  for  good.'' 

We  cannot  now,  and  I  trust  we  never  shall, 
consent  to  hear  the  raving  of  Clubs  declared  to  be 
^he  national  opinion ;  and  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  national  opinion  declared  "  to  possess  a  just 
^*  authority  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Legisla- 
^*  ture.*'  (/)  I  think  that  the  Essence  of  the 
Jacobin  Club-doctrine,  in  what  country  soever 
;such  Clubs  are  instituted  and  continuity  is  properly 

and 

(i)  Read  the  Declaration  of  the^VThig  Club  on  January  %i^ 
X796,  signed,  Charles  James  Fox  !  In  the  copy  now  before 
fnc,  printed  for  R.^hite,  Piccadilly,  1796,  this  Declaration  is 
Inserted  to  be  the  composition  of  Mr*  Sheridan,  Mr.  E&skine, 

Mr» 


»nd  adequately  stated  (and  may  all  the  loyal  and 
reflecting  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  never 
forget  their  inevitable  tendency  and  irreversible 
conclusion  !)  to  consist  in  these  positions  : 

^*  To  call  the  People  of  any  country  the  Sovereign 
^^  Power  in  opposition  to  the  lawful,  perm^inent^  and 
•*  establijBhed  authority  vested  in  the  Governors  of  it  i 

^<  To  call  the  sense  of  Clubs  associated  the  seuM 
•«  of  that  Sovereign  People ; 

*<  That,  when  those  Clubs  have  thought  proper 
^*  to  deliver  and  publish  their  doctrines  and  resolu* 
*•  tions,  to  declare  that  the  sovereign  Peoplb 
•*  have  in  effect  spoken  their  will  : 

*••  That  in  consequence  of  this  their  sov£« 
«•  REiGXS  wiLLf  the  measures  of  a  government  arc 
^'  to  be  changed,  ministers  deposed,  a  King 
♦^  dethroned,  and  a  Constituticm  regenerated ! 

''  That 

Mr.  FRAfrciSy  all  Members  of  Parliament,  and  of  Mr.  Jambi 
IVIackintosh,  who  is  aaw  a,  Reader  of  Public  Lectures  on  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  in  the  Hall  o£  Lincoln's  Inn»  /• 
fursuanci  of  an  wdtr  •/  that  HMouraiU  Sociiiy*  *  I  appeal  to 
printed  pamphlets,  and  to  matters  of  fjict ;  but  in  this  instaQoe  f 
shall  leave  the  comment  to  the  reader.  Dec.  i8oo. 
*  See  the  words  in  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Mackintosh's  iQCrodup^ 
tory  Discourse,  3d  ^it«  CadclL  i8cx). 


"  That  further,  as  these  oiomentous  concert^ 
**  arc  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  metropolis  of 
•'  any  kingdom,  it  is  virtually  to  declare,  that 
•*  the  sense  of  the  disaffected  part  of  the  People  of 
^*  that  metropolis  is*  tbb  controlling  powek 
•*  OP  THE  State;  as  the  Government  and  it's 
*^  Ministers  can  neither  be  overawed^  nor  seized 
'*  upon  in  any  other  place ; — and  particularly,  aa 
**  all  the  other  disaffected  Clubs  in  the  country 
^  establish  their  doctrines  and  found  their  resolu^ 
•*  tions  on  the  grand  Metropolitan  Heresy." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  that  informe  Cadaver,  of  that 
shapeless  body  which  has  been,  dragged  forth  and 
exposed  to  the  light  of  heaven.  For  we  must  never 
suffer  this  truth  to  pass  from  our  minds,  r>amely  that. 

To      PRESERVfi     TflE      METROPOLIS      IS      TO 
i>R£S;£RV3E  THE  £MPtRE. 

P^ita  dum  laxant  portarum  claustra  Tyranni^i 
Magnum  aliquod  dubia  pro^  Libertate  decebit! 
Jacobinism  in  her  natural,  ferocious,  ^nd  unsoft- 
ened  features  has  for  a  season  slunk  away  from  the 
public  loathing  in  Great  Britain ;  but  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  she  yet  "  lies  couching  head  on  ground, 
with  catlike  watch/'   though  in  this  country  the 

^lonster 


Moristerha^  lost  many  of  her  ofFspririg,   whom  trutf 

reason  a^d  sober  philosophy  have  torn  from  hcr^ 

D^serta  sab  antrof 
Accubat  Ilia  jacens  !  ubi  enim  quibus  ubera  pascat^ 
Aut  quos  ingenti  premat  exspectata  ruina  ? 
Hactenus  arma»  tubae^  ftfttumque,'  et  vulnera.  (i) 

But  surely   the  most   powerful  light  should  still 

cx)ntinue  -to  be  thrown  on  her  secret  caverns  and 

skulting  places*;   for  the  sleeping  and  the  inactive 

iRfill  be  her  prey.   We  have  reason  still  to  watch  oveir 

dur  safety,  while  so  many  of  the  original  principle's. 

of  Jacobinism  arc  not  only  unrctracted  but  solemnly 

avowed,   and  openly  renewed  at    stated  periods ^  by 

men  who  would  be  thought  worthy  of  high  political 

trust,    and    of   their    Country's    best  confidence 

and  consideration* 

Idle  compliments  however,  thnid  compromising, 
iatal  half-measures,  and  the  false  politeness  of 
submission  to  names  must  not  once  be  heard  of  at 
smch  a  time,  when  the  powers  of  darkness,  igno^ 
ranee,  and  sophistry  are  set  in  irray  against  us. 

We  are  not  fallen  :  we  may  yet  travel"  on  in  the 

greatness  of  our  imparted  strength,  since  we  know 

iiX' 
(i)  Stat.Theb;  L.io» 
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in  what  and  in  whom  we  have  trusted.  We  must 
also  preserve  the  dignity  of  Learning  in  all  her 
original  brightness  and  integrity,  for  we  are  nut 
in  the  ruins  of  our  Atheks;  but  in  the  walks  of 
Literature,  of  true  philosophy,  and  of  unshrinking 
eloquence,  we  have  yet  something  more  to  shew 
than  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes. 

In-  conclusion,  1  would  observt  that  the  fol- 
lowing or  similar  words,  or  the  substance  of  thcra, 
are  recorded  to  have  been  delivered  in  Parfiament 
a  few  years  before  the  Rebellion  in  1745.  I  ^hall 
apply  the  spirit   of  them  to  the  enemies  of  thi 

principles  of  this  work  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literat;urc, 

* 

but  not  to  the  enemies  of  the  work  itself.  The 
words  are  these  :  ^  ."  The  heat  which  has  offended 
"  them  is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal 
**  for  the  service  of  my  country,  which  neither 
"  hope  nor  fear  shall  influence  me  to  suppress.  I 
**  v^ill  not  sit  vjnconcerned  when  (public)  Liberty 
^*  is  threatened  or  invaded ;  nor  look  in  silence  oa 
**  (intended)  public  Robbery.     I   will  exert  my 

"  endeavours, 
^  Dr.  Johnson^s  Pajrliajiientary  Debates  is  1741,  vol.  i.  p.  507* 
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**  endeavours,  at  whatever  ha5:afd,  to  drslg  the 
«<  aggressors  to  justice,  'whoever  may  protect  them^ 
**  (7r  whoever    may    (ultimately)  fiaftake  of   thb 

**   NATIONAL    plunder!'* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Speaker  was^  William  1 
Pitt,  and  the  Reporter,  Samuel  Johnson*  But 
whether  the  words  were  ever  spoken,  and  faithfully 
reported,  ot  only  ingeniously  invented  and  applied* 
the  substance  of  them  I  adopt  and  publicly  profess 
as  my  unequivocal  sentiments,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
applicable  to  any  endeavours^  or  tQ  any  labours  of 
mine. 

With  the  same  firmness  therefor e^  and  with  thcs 
same  unabated,  deliberate  confidence  of  intention 
with  which  I  first  submitted  this  volume  to  the 
public,  I  again  respectfully  offer  it  to  the  serious 
regard  and  impartial  judgment  of  the  British 
Nation, 

DoCTRINiEl  VLJLC  ViNDEX  GsNIO  MONITA  ALTA  BRITAMIla* 

Dec.  1800.  TO 
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TO   THE   READER. 


TON  AAHAON  ANAPA  warr'  ixntmnl  • 


I  RECOMMEND  the  following  anecdote  to  sagacious 
persons,  who  know  all  authors  (and  me  among  the 
rest)  by  their  style,  or  by  any  other  certain  or 
infallible  sign.  The  anecdote  is  known  to  those 
who  are  accurately  versed  in  literary  history. 

Julius  Scaliger  wrote  and  published  an  oration, 
without  his  name,  against  the  celebrated  tract  by 
Erasmus,  called  Ciceronianus.      Erasmus,  having 

b  perused 

•  Sopk.  ^d,  T.  V.  481.  ' 
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perused  it,  immediately,  (and  upon  conviction  as 
he  thought,)  fixed  upon  Hieronimus  Aleander, 
who  was  afterwards  made  an  Archbishop  by  Leo  X. 
and  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Paul  the  Third,  as  the 
author  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
by  signs  which  he  conceived  to  be  certain  and 
infallible.  These  signs  were  strong  ixKleed;  bis 
phraseology,  his  manner  of  speaking,  his  peculiar 
diction,  his  habits  of  life,  and  even  the.  very- 
intercourse  which  Erasmus  had  daily  with  him. 
Nay,  his  genius  and  disposition  were  so  evident, 
that  Aleander  could  not  be  more  intimately  known 
to  himself,  than  he  was  to  Erasmus* 

Yet  E.RASMUS  was  mistaken  entirely. 

His  judgment  and  sagacity  will  not  be  questioned  ; 
but  hear  his  own  words,  for  on  such  an  occasion,  as 
the  present,  they  are  particularly  remarkable. 
*•  Ex  phrasi,  ex  ore,  ex  locutione,  aliisque  complu- 
*'  ribus,  mihi  persuasi  hoc  oipus,  maxima  saltern 
^*  ex  parte,  esse  Hieronimi  Aleandri.  Nam  mihi 
"  Genius  illius  ex  domcstico  convictu  adeo  cognitos 

**  per- 
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*'  perspectusque  est,  ut  ipse  sibi  non  possit  esso 
*' iiotior!!"(tf) 

I  xecomtncnd  this  anecdote  to  tbe  consideration 
of  those  persons  who  from  random  conjecture, 
without  any  knowledge,  or  any  proof  whatsoever^ 
continue  to  ascribe  the  following  work  to  men» 
who  are  all  equally  guiltless  of  my  labours^  and  all 
equally    ignorant  of  my   intentions*  [b)      But  t 

believe, 

(#)  Ertsmi  Epist.  370.  e.  i7f5.    Op.  Fol.  Bd.  Opt.  Lugd. 

<i)  There  is  a  plmsant  passage  in  one  of  Pascal'i  Provincial 
Letters,  in  which  the  Author  and  a  Father  Confessor  hold  a 
confereiure  conceraing  some  accredited  Casuists,  and  the  new 
flMralitj.  The  Dialogue  is  smart  and  spriglitly,  and  easily 
adapted  10  the  Fr^hahiUty  Orps  on  the  present  occasion^^  The 
Confessor  says ;  **  Noos  laissons  les-Peres  i  ceax  qai  traiteat 
U  P$nHvi ;  nous  ne  citons  dans  nos  ecrits  que  les  nooreaux 
Casoistcs*.— '  Mais  qni  sont  ces  noaveaux  Aateors^'-— Cesonc 
dcs  gens  bien  habiles  et  Utn  eehbres  (i.  e.  persons  whose  namea 
were  scarce  erer  ^eard  of)  C'est  Villalobos,  Conink,  Lamasi 
Achokier,  Dealkoser,  Bobadilla,  &c.  &c,  &c.-^*'  O  moa  Pere, 
lui-disje  tout  effraye,  tous  ces  gens  la  etoient^ils  Chretiens  V* 
'-— Comment  Chretiens?  me  repondit  il.  Ne  voas  disois-je, 
qaece  sont  les  seulapar  qui  nous  gouvcrnons,  &€.-— Cclui  mtfit 
pitie;  (said  Pascal,)  mais  je  ne  ki  temoignai  rien.'  Lettres 
Piovinciales,  L»  5* 
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believe^  no  gentleman  to  wham  it  either  has  been, 
or  may  hereafter  be,  liberally  or  illiberally  attri- 
buted, will  so  far  forget  his  character,  as  to  appro- 
pfiate  my  composition  to  himself.  "  The  Town's 
enquiring  yet  s*'  and  will  enquire,  as  I  think»  for 
a  long  time. 

Factorum  est  copia  nobis; 
Hoc  fit  quod  Ronut  vhrimus :  ilia  d|omas, 
}]Ia  mibi  sede&,  illig  ratdktarpiiur  aetas* 

I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  my  opinion,  that  if  the 
Poem  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  is  once  care- 
fully read  without  reference  to  the  notes,  the  plan, 
the  connection,  and  the  manner  of  it  will  be  per- 
ceived,  I  may  add,  that  The  First  Dialc^ue  was 
Jirst  published  in  May  1794,  the  Second  and  Third 
in  June  1796,  and  the  Fourth  in  July  1797* 


AN  INTRO^ 
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AN 

INTRODUCTORY  LETTER(a) 

TO 

A  FRIEND. 

On  the  general  Subject  of  the  following  Poem  on 
THE  Pursuits  of  Literature. 


Nel  cerchio  accoltOi 
Mormord  potentissime  parole ; 
Giro  tre  voUe  all'  Oriente  il  volte* 
Tre  yoke  ai  regni  ore  dechina  il  Sole; 
**  Onde  canto  indugiar?  forsb  attbndbtb 

'*   VOCI   ANCOR   PI^  POTfiNTI)   O   Plli   SBCRSTJS  ?" 

Tasso  6.  L.  Cant.  13. 

pSAR  SlR» 

iV.  S  the  publick  have  thought  proper  to  pay  some  atteii« 
tion  to  the  following  Poem  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature^ 
the  parts  of  which  I  have  presented  to  their  consideration, 
and  for  their  use»  at  various  intervals ;  I  have  now  col- 
lected the  whole  into  one  volume,  after  such  a  revision 

and 

(«)  Thh  Letter  was  first  prefiied  to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the 
f •  of  L.  collected  for  the  first  time  into  one   volume  and 


published  in  Janua^  1798. 
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and  correction  as  appeared  to  be  necessary.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  address  this  introduction  t6  you.  As  a  mark  of 
my  friendship,  I  trust  it  rs  decisive.  I  always  thought  with 
Jttoiuf ,  that  a  printed  pafer  receiveoi  very  little  consi* 
deration  from  the  most  respectable  signature;  but  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  with  that  great  and 
consummate  writer,  that  my  name  would  carry  any  weight 
with  it.  I  must  own  however^  that  I  imile  at  the  various 
authors  to  whom  my  work  has  been  ascribed.  Doctors,  Dra* 
xnatic  Writers,  Royal  Treasureirs,  Divines,  Qriators,  Law. 
yers,  Greek  Professors,  Sc^pol-masters,  3ath  guides,  and 
Physicians,  have  all  been  named  with  confidence.  Some- 
times the  whole  ia  written  by  one  man,  at  others,  tern  or 
perhaps  twenty  are  concerned  in  it. 

Criticisms  and  dissenting  conjectures  on  the  subject  are 
alike  the  object  of  my  ineffable  contempt.  More  sagacity 
must  be  exerted  than  the  ArdeRos  of  the  day  are  masters 
of,  who  are  so  kind  as  to  think  of  me,  who  most  certainly 
never  t^inji  of  them*  It  is  however  my  resolution,  thai 
not  one  of  these  idle  conjectures  shall  ever  be  extended  to 
you.  *' Quid  de  me  alii  loquantur,  ipsi  vide  ant;  sed 
*Moquentur  tamen."  (^}  It  is  a  voice;  npthingmpre.  Pru* 
dence  indeed  suggests  a  caution  which  I  unwillingly  adopt, 
and  restrains  the  eagerness  I  feel  for  the  display  of  your 
virtues  and-  of  your  talents.  3ut  those  virtues  must  at 
present  be  left  to  the  testimony  of  your  own  conscience, 
and  your  talents  within  those  limits  of  exertion,  in  which 
an  undiscerning  spirit  has  too  long  suffered  them  to  be 
confined.  The  bird  of  day  however  always  looks  to  the  siin. 

In  regard  to  writing  in  general,  the  public  expect 
neither  thanks,  nor  gratitude  from  an  author  for  their  fa- 

vouraUc 
{h)  Cic.  Somm  Scip*  Sect.  7. 
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favourable  reception  o£  his  work.  If  it  it  imworth^  of  their 
notice,  it  ift  left  to  perish  with  the  poetry  qf  Knighit  or  the 
prose  of  Lauderdale.  *'  I  cannot  indeed  affect  to  believe. 
**  that  Nature  has  wholly  discmalified  me  for  all  liicraryt 
**  pursuits ;"  (c)  yet  I  would  not  trouble  the  publtck«  or 
myself,  with  this  new  edition  of  my  Poem,  if  I  did  not 
ihkik  it  agieeable  to  tbeii*  wiihesi,  I  an  satisfied  with  the 
MflntioB  whick  hat  been  giveii  io  it ;  mod,  whea  I  have 
commatidied  a  silenee  within^  my  own  bteaaH  I  thialfr  %-  stUI 
small  voice  may  wki^pcf  thoais  gffavial«ttQn«t  from  w(hich  aja 
honeai  man  may  baai  desiine  comfort  from  the  past^  awd 
■MMives  for  future  action^ 

The  wsQf ward  nature  of  Uae  tiiqei  tp4  the  paramount 
necessity  of  securing  to  thift  kingdom  her  political 
and  religious  existence,  and  the  rights  of  society,  have 
stimulated  me,  as  you  well,  know;,  to  qSu  this  tndeavaut 
to  preserve  them,  by  a  solemn,  laborious,  and  disinterested 
appeal  to  my  CQontrymen.  It  it  designed  to  conduct  them 
through  the  labjmnnths  oC  Utevataire ;  to  convinee  thim 
of  tbe  manner  in  which  the  underatandtog;  and  afieetions 
are  either  bewildered,  darkened^  enervated,  or  degraded; 
and  to  point  out  the  fatal  paths  whieh  woald  lead  us  all 
eithf^  to  final  destmctioa,  or  tocomplicgiited- misery. 

I  am  not  yet  so  old  as  to  aay,  with  the  4ef pwding 
bard,  '*  Vitae  est  avidus,  qnisquis  noa  vult,  uj^ n  BO  ftEC V  H 
P&R&UNTE,  mori."  Yet  I  see,  with  sorcTjir  aed  fear,  the 
political  censuiutions  of  Europe  fiJli*iig  araaiid  us,  or 
cfumhltsg  into  duH,  undtur  the  ^NSoimcal  RepuUic  of 
frame.    She  cooaneaced  withr  an    inqperiow  injaactioa 

A  a^  tp 

(<)  The  words  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  Posthumous  Works,  4to.  vol.  I. 
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to  the  surrounding  hatlons  not  to  interpose  in  her  Jome^ 
tic  government,  while  at  the  very  same  moment,  she 
herself  was.tnterfeiing  arid  disturbing- them  all.  She  had 
indeed  terminated  in  the  change  or  oterthrow  of  each  of 
t\itm^  but  of  this  kingdom.  .   . 

Frenchmen  were  always  brutal,  wbte  unrestrained* 
With  their  own  domestic  misery  and  wickedness  they 
never  were  satisfied^ '  In  these  latter  days  they  have  been 
neighing  after  the  constitution  of  their  neighbours,  in  their 
lawless  lustihood.  They  first  deflower  the  purity  of  the 
struggling  or  half-consenting  victims,  and  then  with  their 
ruffian  daggers  they  stifle  at  once  the  voice,  and  the  remem« 
brance  of  the  pollution.  Such  are  their  abominations; 
such  are  their  orgies  of  blood  afid  lust.  And  when  their 
cruelty  is  at  last  wearied  out  and  exhausted,  and  demands 
9  pause,  they  call  it  clemency* 

France  had  been  long  looking  for  that^  which  her 
philosophers  had  taught  her  to  term,  the  parallelism 
OP  the  sword;  and  she  has  found  it:  That  sword 
has  indeed  swept  down  not  only  every  royal  crest,  and 
every  head  which  raised  itself  above  the  plain  of  their 
equality.  Such  is  their  quaint  and  ferocious  language : 
and  now,  when  Englishmen  are  to  be  warned  against 
the  introduction  of  the  horrid  system,  no  appeal  is  to  be 
made  to  the  common  feelings  and  passions  of  our  nature, 
(this  it  seems,  b  declamation;)  no  scenes  of  terror,  and 
cruelty,  and  desolation  are  to  be  laid  before  them,  but  dry 
reasoning  ^and  mathematical  calculations  of  the  quantum  of 
misery,  plunder,  and  blood  necessary  for  the  production, 
and  establishment  ia  England ,  of  tCis  blessed  revolutionary 
government. 
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We  will  not  however  be  insulted  \rAJoolti  out  o( 
fMir  existence,  or  of  our  understanding.  *'  Our  sentence 
^'  is  for  open  war,"  till  we  can  be  safe.  England  is  still  pre« 
pared,  and  alert,  and  vigorous,  and  opulent,  and  generous, 
and  bold,  and  undismayed:  She  has  not  cast  away 
ber  confidence.  Among  the  bands  and  associated  energies 
of  England  I  also,  in  my  degree  and  very  limited  capa- 
city, will  struggle  (or  the  principle  of  her  life.  I  feel,  ia 
common  with  the  wise  and  the  reflecting,  that  the  consti. 
tution  of  Great  Britain,  even  with  it's  real  or  apparent 
defects,  is  worthy  of  continuance,  and  I  hope  of  perpe* 
tuity.  Our  ancestors  in  1688  once  adopted  the  words  of 
the  aged  Patriarch,  '*  We  have  blessed  it,  yea,  and  it  shall 
^*  be  blessed.^  In  this  one  response,  I  trust  we  shall  all  be 
orthodox;  and  with  one  heart  and  voice  condemn  all  the 
heresies  of  Gallic  policy,  in  the  words  of  the  Alexandrian 
Liturgy  of  old  i  To^v  Sapea-um  xart^vo'tn  rx  (fpvxyfAxram  [d) 

Government' and  Literature  are  now  more  than  evei* 
imimately  connected ;  and  the  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years  proves  it  beyond  a  controversy.  Still  it  is  difficult  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  men,  and  to  pet suade  them  of  the  fact ; 
but  I  have  attempted  it.  I  thought  it  just  and  right  to  set 
before  them  e;iccellence  opposed  to  excellence,  («)  as  well  as 
enor  contrasted  to  lerror.  In  the  present  change  of  man<> 
ners,  opinionsj  government,  ^nd  learning,  you  may  re- 
member I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  in  which,  after  some 
reflection,  you  cpi^curred,  that  a  variation  is  now  required 
A3  in 

(i)  Liturgia  Sancti  Gregorii  Alexandrina.  Liturg.  Oriental. 
Collect.  Vol.1,  p.  107.  Edit.  Paris.  17x6.  . 

{e)  ^ya^H^  ayadoff  avrslsra^etv.  Dion*  Halicarn.  ad  Cne.* 
Pompeium  de  Platone  Epist.  p.  757.  Sect.  i.  Vol,  6.  Ed« 
8riike.i777. 
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in  the  mode  of  tondufittng  ^stMcal  writitig.  <I  mean,  hy 
calling  in  the  reciprocal  anistabee  df  pdetiyaad  prose  ta  tte 
same  work,  for  the  great  end;  lf4t  is  designed  for  general 
perusal/ and  an  extended  application.  Ltbin^k  this  work 
is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  in  the  sense  which  I  propose. 

Ilupyuaas  artSxfi^  ITPfiTOS  sv  tuewiif*  (f) 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  mistaken,  but  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  «power  of  l^itimate  Satire  thus  extended^  and 
strengthened  with  the  rampart  of  prose,  and  fully  under* 
stood,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  literary  support  left.  I 
am  sure  it  cannot  be  construed  into  an  hired  service.  It 
has  nothing  in  it  of  professional  labour  ^  and  as  to  inte* 
rested  views  of  personal  profit  or  promotion,  how  can  they 
be  consistent  with  it?  It  is  as  true  in  our  time  as  in  that 
of  Dryden,  (I  will  give  you  bis  own  words,)  -that  "  the 
'*  common  libellers  of  the  day  are  as  free  from  the  impu* 
••  tation  of  wit,  as  6f  mortality."  Satire  has  another  tone 
and  another  character.  All  publick  men,  however  dis*> 
tinguished,  must  in  their  turns  submit  to  it,  if  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  tfltar  and  the  throne,  the 
minister  and  the  statesman,  may  feel  and  own  its  influ- 
ence. I  would  express  mysdf  with  diffidence  of  any 
Satirist;  yet  of  the  office  itself,  and  of  its  higher  functions, 
I  would  speak  as  becomes  its  dignity  and  the  excellency -ctf 
it's  ancient  character.    Magnijicdbo  apostolatum  mtum. 

.  In  my  opinion,  the  office  of  a  Satirist  is  by  no  means 
pleasant  or  desirable,  but  in  times  like  the  present  it  is 
peculiarly  necessary.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  exercise  the 
talent,  without  an  appearance  of  severity  in  the  character 
and  dispostion.    Even  playft^lness  and  humour  are  called 

•by 

If)  Adapted  from  the  Anthologia.  p.  393.  Ed.  Brodaei.  Fol. 
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by  other  appellaiions.  Learning  is  oMtatatioo,  censui«  is 
malignky,  and  reprehension  is  abuse*  There  remains  a 
more  foratdaUe  objettion.  On  i  first  and  partial  view, 
it  might  deter  any  natn  from  engaging  in  Satire ;  at  least 
any  man  who  feels  himself  (and  who  does  not  feel  himself, 
if  he  examnes  his  own  hesurt  ?)  unworthy  and  wretched 
before  the  unerring  jnipo^nu  It  is  said  to  be  incom* 
patibie,  if  not  with  the  proCession,  yet  certainly  with,  the 
piBaice,  of  Chrtstiantt|^.  I  am  sure,  if  that  is  true,  the 
praise  of  wk^'of  learning,  or  of  talents,  is  nothing  worth.  If 
private  nuAignity  is  the  motive,  it  is  essemially  contrary  to 
the  pvccepu  and  practice  of  that  religion ;  it  cannot  be 
defended  far  a  moment.  But  if  Satire  is  an  instrument, 
and  a  powerful  imtroment^  to  maintain  and  enforce  pub- 
lic order,  morality,  reltgion,  literature,  and  good  man- 
ners, in  those  caaes,  ia  whieh  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of 
law  can  seldom  interfere,  and  rarely  with  eflFect;  the 
community  may  authorise  and  approve  it.  The  authorised 
instruments  of  lawful  war  are  lawful. 

Satire  never  can  have  effect,  without  a  personal 
application.  It  must  come  home  to  the  bosoms,  and  often 
to  the  offences  of  particukur  men.  It  never  has  it's  full  force, 
if  the  aotbor  of  it  is  known  or  stands  forth  ;  for  the  un« 
worthiness  of  any  man  lessens  the  strength  of  his  objec« 
tions.  This  is  a  full  answer  to  tliose  who  require  the  name 
of  a  satirical  poet.  What  I  have  written,  is  delivered  to 
the  public  in  this  spirit*  If  I  had  any  private  end  or 
malignity  in  any  past  of  it,  I  would  have  burned  the  work 
with  indignation  before  it  should  have  appeared.  I  make 
no  idle  appeal  to  you,  or  to  any  man,  for  the  truth  of  my 
assertion;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  feel  that  I  speak  truth  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  If  I  am  believed,  I  am  believed. 
A  4  But 
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But  I  may  ask  with  confidence;  Is  l^re»  in  this  work 
on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  any  sentence  or  any  senti* 
ment,  by  which  the  mind  may  he  depiaved,  degraded,  or 
corrupted?   Is  there  a  principle  of  classical  criticism  in 
any  part  of  it,  which  is  not  just  and  defensible  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  ancient  and  legitimate  composition  ? 
Is  there  any  passage  which  panders  to  the  vitiated  uste. 
or  to  the  polluted  aflPections  and  passions  of  bad  men? 
On  the  contrary ;  Are  not  the  heart  and  understanding 
fortified  unto  virtue,  and  exalted  into  independence  ?    Is 
there  any  idle,  depreciating  declamation  against  the  real 
and  solid  advantages  of  birth,  fortune,  learning,  wit,  ta- 
lents, and  high  station?    Is  there  any  doctrine,  which  a 
teacher  of  morality,  I  mean  Christian  morality,  might  re* 
fuse  to  sanction  ?    A  moralist  and  a  divine  have  not  the 
same  office  with  the  satirist;   personality   is  foreign  to 
them.    But  it  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  or  believed, 
that  when  the  understanding  is  enervated,  when  it  once 
loses,  what  one  of  the  Fathers  (g)  calls  emphatically,  the 
ns  fpom^Ms  mnnmy  xai  V69n«va;pb6vov,  when  that  solid,  tena- 
cious power  of  the  mind  is  dissolved,  it  is  then  open  to 
all  manner  of  deception,  and  to  the  impressions  of  soohistry 
in  literature,  government,  philosophy,  and  religion.     On 
this  account,  many  works  and  many  actions  must  be  con- 
sidered, which  are  wholly  unworthy  of  reprehension  or  of 
notice  in  any  other  point  of  view» 

Ignorant  men  will  cry  out,  it  is  a  vexatious  suit,  when  it 
is  only  a  just  prosecution  at  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion* 
They  who  would  consider^my  reprehensions  of  Authors 

and 

if)  Basil,  Arcbiepisc,  Ca^sare^r.  Op.  vol.  %.  p.  698.  Ed.  Par.i6i9« 
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and  of  the  tendency  of  their  writings,  as  libels,  or  at 
libellous  matter,  are  as  ignorant  of  common  law,  as  they 
are  forgetful  of  common  sense,  or  of  common  integrity  and 
candour*  With  such  men,  every  piece  of  criticism  is  a 
species  of  libel.  If  they  are  inclined  to  indict  any  part  of 
my  work  as  libellous^  it  will  be  incumbent  on  them  to 
contradict  the  great  sage  of  the  law  (h)^  who  declares,  that 
"  In  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  tendency  whtchall 
*•  Mels  have  to  create  animosities  and  disturb  the  public 
*•  peace^  is  the  whole  which  the  law  considers.^'  I  am 
content  to  be  at  issue  with  them  on  this  point.  If  any 
part  of  my  work  is  *'  blasphemous,  immoral,  treasonable, 
schismatical,  seditidlls,  or  scandalous,"  let  it  be  produced' 
publicly,  and  publicly  punished.  But  I  maintain  that, 
under  these  restrictions,  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  lay 
zny  sentiments  before  the  world,  on  public  books,  in  any 
manner  I  think  proper.  If  I  am  denied  this  right,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  freedom  qI  the  press,  and  of  the  rational  and 
guarded  liberty  of  England.  If  the  matter  of  my  book  it 
criminal,  let  it  be  shewn :  I  appeal  to  the  Courts  and  la 
the  Sages  of  the  Law« 

I  will  not,  however,  be  intimidated  by  the  war-whoop  of 
Jacobins,  and  democratic  writers,  nor  moved  by  the  feeble 
shrieks  of  witlings  and  poetosters.  While  I  have  power, 
I  will  plead  in  behalf  of  learning,  and  in  the  cause  of  my 
country.  In  this  work,  I  have  not  violated  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  nor  the  law  of  the  land;  and  till  I  have  done 
both  or  either,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  de- 
grade my  character  and  reputation  with  my  country.  If  I 
have  drawn  any  supposed  characters,  without  a  name  or  de« 
lignation,  I  have  done  no  more  than  Theophrastus  or  La« 

Bruycrc. 
(^)  Blackstont  Comment.  B.  4«  Cb.  ii« 
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f  Tuyere*    I  shall  not  condescead  to  a  dncfusion  of  such  a 
mAfjecu 

Many  passages,  and  perhaps  trifling  or  sportire  alio- 
sions  in  ibis  work,  to  persons  and  events,  are  best  defended 
by  the  general  apology  of  Horace,  "  Ego  si  risi  quod  in. 
**  eptns  PastiUos  Rufillus  olet,  lividos  et  mordax  videar  ?" 
I  shall  oifer  bo  other  apology.  I  would  not  descend  to 
such  minutiae,  if  they  were  not  connected  with  my  general 
design*  Yet  Sporus  and  Lord  Fanny  most  be  noticed,  as 
well  as  Bufo  and  Atticns ;  though  perhaps  such  passagjes 
and  allusions  as  these  meet  with  the  least  indulgence* 
The  works  of  Pope  abound  in  tbera*  To  contemporaries 
they  are  pleasing  and  interesting;  aiid  to  posterity  they  are 
often  curious.  But  though  I  stoop  to  such  trifles  rather 
unwillingly,  yet  I  feel  they  are  often  necessary  to  the  full 
effect  and  completion,  of  Satire.  A  Gentleman  Usher  is 
not  the  principal  &gure  in  the  etiquette  of  a  Court,  bm  he 
must  stand  in  his  place. 

As  to  the  charge  of  any  supposed  arrogance  or  pre- 
somptibn;  a  writer,  especially  a  poet,  will  be  sometimes 
warmed  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  subject, 
and  may  express  himself  in  terms  rather  strong.  The 
*^  sume  superbiam"  of  a  poet  is  seldom  severely  examined : 
it  is  an  extravaganza  at  most,  and  understood  as  such. 

Much  has  been  observed  as  to  the  defect  of  plan  in  my 
Poem.  1  will  say  but  a  few  words  ;  for  I  wish  not  to  vindi- 
cate, but  to  explain  myself.  The  object  of  the  work,  is  a 
View  of  Literature.  The  Poem  itself  is,  "  A  Conversation 
•*  on  tlie  various  subjects  of  Literature,  in  a  very  extended 
'•  scnsci  as  it  affects  public  order,  regulated  government, 

"  and 
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**  and  polished  sooinety/'    Notbi<iig  is  introduced  wbicli 

tend  «ot,  dflrectly  or  indirectiy,  to  fbat  main  purpose*    It 

dees  not  appear  in  tbe  fonn  of  an  Epistle,  a  nock-epic,  or  a 

didactic  'poeiti;  but  as  a  conversatioa  in  ivhich  subjects 

ape  discussed  asi4iey  arise  fiataralfy  and  easity ;  and  the  notes 

illtistrateandienforce  tbe  general  and  particular  doctrifies. 

There  is  as  muchmeChod  and  connection,  as  is  consistent 

with  What  1 9tat«  to  be  my  plan,  or  design,  if  you  like  that 

word  better.    There  is  tmity  in  the  design.    Conversatioii 

has  it's  laws,  but  they  are  pleasant,  not  severe  restraintSi. 

Consuls  indeed  do  not  now  meet  Consuls  in  Tnsculum  ; 

and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed^  the  symposiacs  at  Wimble* 

don  and  Holwood  have  not  too  much  severity  of  method, 

or  equality  in  the  glasses.    Perhaps  '*  it  would  be  a  bely- 

*'  ing  of  the  age,-  to  put  so  much  good  sense  together  in 

'*  any  one  conversation,  as  to  make  it  hold  out  steadily, 

*•  and  with  plain  coherence.  Tor  an  hour's  time  (i)/'    I 

never  desired  to  exhaust  any  subject,  but  to  leave  matter 

for  the  reader's  own  suggestion.     I  may  add,  that  it  would 

be  difficult  to  analyze  one  of  the  most  finished  Satires  in 

our  language,  I  mean  Pope's  Two  Dialogues,  or,  as  they 

are  strangely  called,  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 

I  am  represented  as  bavtng  threatened  any  person  who 
flnafan  enquiry  after  me  or  my  name.  It  was  not  my 
antestion  to  do  so.  I  said,  **  it  wiB  be  more  than  foolish 
^  to  be  very  ifi^sitiipe.'j  1  say  so  still ;  for  when  the 
avenue  to  any  knowledge  is  siroi^ly  and  effectually  closed^ 
who  would  labour  after  it  fruitlessly  ?  To  waste  our  time 
to  no  manner  df  use,  is  not  surely  one  of  the  discrimi- 
nating 

(/)  Shaftesbcry'sMonlittSy  Sect.  I; 
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Rating  marks  of  wisdom.  I  maintain  it  boldly ;  no  man 
has  a  right  to  demand  either  my  name  or  my  situation. 
It  has  been  observed  on  such  occasions,  that  *'  some  might 
^  fight,  but  others  would  assassinate**'  For  I  believe  indeed, 
that  I  have  no  real  enemies,  but  the  lovers  of  confu- 
•ioii  and  the  troublers  of  states.  I  will  acknowledge  it«  I 
come  armed  into  their  confines,  and  I  come  in  the  dark- 
Hcss^  of  the  night*  But  if  I  were  required  or  called  upon 
to  choose  my  companion,  you  know,  I  am  prepared  with 
the  answer  of  Diomede* 

El  /xcf  ivi  Iragov  yE  xsXbvus  yJavrw  sXivBat^ 

riwf  av  67reiT'  OATSHOS  eyof  ©EIOIO  Xafloiptw  ; 

Ov  veqt  (Asv  Vpo^qojy  xqxitn  xa$  QufJi^^  ayfiva/^ 

Ev  irayTs<r<n  TTovoKn,  (k) 

If  I  am  forced  indeed  to  descend  into  the  lower  regions  of 
sorrow  and  confusion,  among  the  perturbed  spirits  of  anar« 
cby  and  democracy,  I  shall  hope  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  Sibyll.  She  might  produce  the  branch  to  the  ferryman 
eS  France  and  Tartarus.  I  would  wish  her  to  exhibit  this 
Poem,  as  the  "  Donum  falalis  virgae,  longo  post  tempore 
•*  visum/* 

My  book  is  open  to  all  the  accumulated  severity  of 
public  criticism,  and  public  reprehension :  I  shrink  horn 
neither  of  them.  When  I  am  wrong,  (I  have  never  beea 
50  intentionally)  I  will  correct  myself,  and  I  have  done  so 
frequently.  In  a  field  so  extensive,  candour  will  allow, 
that  my  mistakes  have  not  been  very  numerous. 

As  to  my  poetry  or  versification,  it  was  not  written  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  notes*  but  the  notes  were  composed  to 

accompany 
{i)  lU  xo«  V.  24a, 
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Accompany  the  text.  I  offer  the  poetry  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  strength,  simplicity,  and  dignky  of 
Dryden  and  Pope,  and  them  alone*  I  submit  my  Poems, 
*'  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,  The  Imperial  Epistle,  and  The 
**  Shade  of  Pope,"  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  confidence  to 
the  public.  There  are  men,  (and  women  too)  who  understaiuL 
But  as  to  the  lovers  of  exotic  poetry,  I  refer  them  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Dr.  Darwin.  My  plants  and  flowers 
are  produced  and  cherished  by  the  natural  invigorating 
influence  of  the  common  sun ;  I  have  not  raised  them  by 
Urtificial  heat. 

If  the  root  of  a  tree  is  sound  and  vigorous,  yoa 
strengthen  the  shoots  by  repressing  their  luxuriance.  I  ap-* 
prove  and  would  uphold  our  sacred  and  civil  establishment. 
I  would  therefore  mark  the  aberrations  and  misconduct  evea 
of  men  of  talents  and  virtue,  who  compose  it;  fori  would 
shew,  that  I  am  strictly  impartial.  I  can  censure,  with 
discrimination,  even  where  I  generally  approve,  and  consi* 
der  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  state  upon  the  whole. 
It  is  to  misunderstand  or  to  misrepresent  me,  when  it  is  as- 
serted  that  I  attack  alike  friends  and  foes.  I  attack  no  man 
in  his  tndividuai  csif^city.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
vanity  or  injudicious  conduct  of  friends,  but  as  they  affect 
the  community;  and  I  can  have  no  personal  malignity 
against  those  of  whom  I  am  personally  ignorant.  But  they 
shall  neither  disturb  nor  overthrow  the  state  of  England, 
civil  or  religious,  if  any  observations  of  mine  can  avail. 
They  may  wish  to  know  me;  but  they  may  depend  upon  it,. 
I  will  luver  give  a  proof  of  my  spirit  at  the  expence  of 
my  understandingt 

I  would 
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I  would  not  havcyou^  or  any  man,  tbiak«  tlial  I  cater 
into  a  defence  of  my  work,  as  if  I  thought  it  seqfMred  one. 
Mo.  I  have  vindicated  the  aiilbovttjr  of  oar  naiionsd  go* 
vemmeiit  and  coiutitiUton^  in,  a  dajr  q£  turbulence  and  ter- 
for;  i  have  defended  the  pnnty  and  digpiiy  of  vdigion, 
and  of  our  sacred  establtahoient;  Ihave  pleaded,  the  cauao 
of  sound  literature  and  of  true  philosophy;  I  bnvo  recalled 
ihe  public  attention  to  poetyy  without  conceiti  and  to  cri* 
licism  withoutaffsclation ;  I  have  endoaMourodto  seoure  to 
women  their  honour,  social  rank,  and  happinesf^  by  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  tboughu  and  hearts  of  the  inhabirants 
of  this  island  from  works  of  obscenity  and  indecency,  from 
the  morab  and  manners  of  atheists  mi  democratic 
apoilers^  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  and  I  have  boldly 
invaded  the  strong  holds  of  impiety  a^d  anarchy,,  plebeian 
or  tribunitian.  I  have  done  ^1  this  ;  and  I  ba^ve  offended 
many.  I  have  brushed  away  the  insecu  of  literature,  who. 
ther  fluttering  or  creepii^;  I  have  shaken  the  little  stenu 
ofnany  a  plant,  and  the  flowerets  have  fallen.  I  hav« 
almost  degraded  myself  by  an  attention  ta  minuet  ol^^u 
in  die  service  of  the  public :  and.  I  am  ealled  upo»  to 
defend  myself.  No.  My  countenance  is  unaltered ;  my 
perseverance  is  unbroken;  the.  spirit  and  tenour  of  my 
speech  are  yet  the  same :  my  words  are  firm*  Sfmel  cmusam 
WSut,  (vel  iterum  dicturus),  quo  sem/mr  agert^maU  s^liius 
snm^  AccusAToaxo  spiRiTU.(y) 

As  to  political  matters  we  shall  never  want  Observers.  I 
hate  deserters  of  their  duty,  (m)  on  any  principle  whatever. 
But  I  suppose  some  Statesmen  think,  that  there  is  a  laudable 
obliquity  and  a  seasonable  fear.    For  my  own  part  I  shall 

not 

if)  lav,  lib,  s«  sect*  6i,       (•)  H«  of  Commons  Nov.  i797« 
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not,  on  this  occasaon,  mvid€  the  letrcat  of  St.  Ann'a  Hill, 
or  violate  the  purity  of  Drnry  Lane*  If  suck  Statesmen  are 
resolved  to  tree  at  once  both  the  Senate  and  Ihe  Throne,  the 
**  Ssevi  Spiracula  Ditis"  are  open  to  them;  they  may 
descend  in  safety,  and  disburthen  the  land.  I  do  not  believe 
thai  the  possession  of  absolute  power  is  in  the  reach  of  Mn 
Pitt,  or  of  any  nam  But  the  continijiance  of  such  a  rainism 
in  office  will  be  improved,  as  I  think,  whik  the  secisriiy. 
and  independence,  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  of  the  parluN 
naent,  and  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  are  maintained 
against  the  tyrannical  pretensions,  of  pirates,  buccaneesi^ 
and  plunderers* 

I  would  say  to  Mr*  Pitt,  as  Cicero  did  to  Torquatnt, 
**  Tibi  nullum  p^ricnlum  esse  perspicio,  quod  quidem 
*'  sejunctum  sit  ab  omnium  interitu*"  (»)  That  minister  faaa 
not  looked  submissively,  at  any  period  of  his  long  admini- 
stration, for  personal  protection  ia  any  quarter.  Theie 
is  a  hardihood  about  the  man,  which  I  love.  On  the 
broad  general  question  of  the  time,  the  public  esteem 
has  been  commensurate  with  the  royal  approbation.  Ia 
this,  the  policy  of  the  closet,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
people  seems  to  have  b^n  one.  I  am  surc»  I  hope,  that 
wherever  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  mioister,  proceeds,  he  will  al« 
ways  find  a  board  of  control! ;  nor  would  I  by  any  means 
disapprove  the  advice  of  an  honest  Mandarin.  But  the 
stairs  of  the  palace  have  now  but  one  flight ;  the  gate  is  in 
front,  and  the  ascent  direct.  The  noble  Marquis,  who 
is  now  no  more  in  office,  may  brood  safely  over  beads 
and  relics.  There  is  some  propriety  in  this  amusement. 
It  is  pleasing  to  preserve  the.  memorial  of  departed  dignity. 

In 

(s)  Ctc.  Ep.  ad  Fam*  Lib.  ^.'Ef.t; 
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III  my  opinion,  the  Moor's  head  might  have  adorned  oar 
coin  with  the  royal  Gallic  lillies,  though  the  Sovereignty 
of  France  and  of  Corsica  is  passed. 

I  can  stand  aloof  from  the  scene  itself,  but  I  am  na 
'  stranger  to  the  moving  principle.    I  was  not  formed  to  wait 
long  in  the  anti.chamber  of  a  Duke  of  Lerma,  or  a  Don 
Calderone«     A  little  experience  is  sufficient  for  the  ob« 
ierving*  It  is  either  my  advantage,  or  my  misfortune,  not 
to  have  adopted  any  profession :    I  never  could  decide  that 
point*    But»  as  you  well  know,  I  framed  an  early  and  an 
undaunted  resolution,  (perhaps  not  wholly  justifiable,  but 
certainly  not  degrading  to  the  character)  that  I  never  would 
igyferfonat  suit  and  service,  for   convenience  or  emolu- 
ment»  to  any  man  however  high,  in  a  subordinate  station. 
I  framed  that  resolution ;  I  adhered  to  it :  and  privacy  is  my 
lot.    Be  it  so :  it  is  the  soil  in  which  learning  and  reflec* 
tion  strike  deepest.     In  these  days,  it  is  my  desire    that 
obscurity  should  gather  round  me.  Now  and  then  indeed  the 
thoughts  of  times,  which  are  no  more,  will  bring  with  them 
a  casual,  momentary,  doubtful  glimpse  of  what  might  have 
been  ;  and  often,  with  the  poet  of  Valclusa  by  the  fountain 
of  Sorga,  I  have  regretted  some  periods  of  inactivity^  not 
of  sloth,  which  have  passed. 

Senza  levarmi  a  volo,  avendHo  rale. 
Per  dar  forse  di  me  non  bassi  esempi  (^)« 

But  if  the  laurel,  which  I  have  now  planted,  should  thicken  • 

round  the  temple  of  my  retirement,  the  pillars  will  support 

it :  the  materials  are  solid,  and  the  ground  is  firm. 

I  have 

(«)  Petrarch,  P.  %.  Son*  86, 


t  if  ^ 
i  tia¥e  itidced  a  few  memoirs  by  me^  written  in  othet^ 
days  and  with  other  hopes;  and  if  I  could  polish  the  style, 
and  reduce  them  a  little  into  form,  I  am  convinced  they 
1?ouId  not  be  uninteresting.  **  Le  Roi  et  ses  Ministre$ 
'*  peutStre  se  fairoient  lire  ces  Memoires,  qui  assurement  ne 
'*  sont  pas  ceUx  d'un  ignorant."  Btit  let  this  pass  for  the 
present.  I  am  for  practicable  politics :  I  would  not  be 
driven  into  measures  from  which  there  is  ho  retreat.  I 
smile  when  I  am  told  of  love  and  bate  in  politicians  and 
Ininisters.  These  are  passions  which  they  never  felt ;  for 
tircumstances  alone  unite  and  separate  them.  1  should 
wish  to  act  with  those  statesmen  who,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
ftvith  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  country,  by  ^  timely 
concession  and  a  rational  departure  from  too  rigid  prin« 
jciples,  would  prevent  those  calamities  which  result  from 
authority  without  power,  and  expence  without  supplies. 
But  my  hour  for  treating  these  subjects,  in  the  manner  I 
propose,  is  not  yet  come ;  I  must  turn  to  other  thoughts 
for  a  season. 

When  Philosophy  saw  the  Muses  standing  by  Boethius 
in  his  affliction,  she  spoke  in  terms  of  some  surprise  and 
indignation  {p).  In  our  time  this  indignation  would  have 
been  retorted  by  the  sisters  of  the  song.  Philosophy  has 
appeared,  not  to  console,  but  to  deject.  When  I  have 
read  and  thought  deeply  on  the  accumulated  horrors,  and  on 
all  thp  gradations  of  wickedness  and  misery^  through  which 

B  the 

(/)  Boeth,  de  Consolat.  Philos.  L.  i.  Pros.  i.  The  words 
are  particular.  *^  H/s  sunt  quae  infructuosis  affeHuum  spinii 
^  nberem  fruSibus  ratiMs  segttem  necant^  homtnumque  mentes 
^  assuefaciunt  morbo,  wm  Uberant*^*'^*^  Medicina  roTlua 
^  nil  rut  iiT|  Q2JAM  VBg«L4ii''    lb.  Pros.  %• 
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the  niddeni  tystematic  philosophy  of  Europe  has  con- 
ducted her  illuminaied  votaries  to  the  confines  of  political 
death  and  mental  darkness,  my  mind  for  a  space  feels  a 
eonvulsio9,  and  suffers  the  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

I  look  around  me,     I  look  to  I^uman  actions,  and  to 
human  principles.     I  consider  again  and  again,  what  is  the 
nature  and  efie£l  of  learning  and  of  instruction ;  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  evidence,  and  the  foundation  of  truth.     I  ask 
myself,  are  all  these  changed  ?  Have  the  moral  and  the  na>* 
tural  laws  of  God  to  his  creatures  another  basis'?    Has  the 
lapse  of  fifty  years  made  an  alteration  in  Him,  who  is  de- 
clared to  be  THE  SAME  to-day,  yesterday,  and  for  ever? 
Can  the  violence,  the  presumption,  the  audacity,  the  arro- 
gance, the  tyranny  of  man,  drunk  with  self  idolatry  and 
temporary  success,  change  the  nature  and  essence  of  Goo 
and  of  his  works,  by  calling  good  evil  and  evil  good?  I  am 
told,  that  human  reason  is  nearly  advanced  to  full  perfec- 
tion ;  I  am  assured,  that  she  is  arrived  at  the  haven,  'where 
she  would  be.     I  again  look  around  me.    I  ask,  where  is 
that  haven  ?  where  is  that  steady  gale  which  has  conducted 
her?    I  listen;  but  it  is  to  the  tempest:  I  cast  my  view 
abroad ;  but  the  ocean  is  every  where  perturbed.     I  pause 
again.     Perhaps,  it  is  *'  the  wind  and  storm  fulfilling  ni%< 
••  wordr 

I  resume  the  reflections  of  suflfering  humanity  amid  the 
wreck  of  intellect.  This  was  not  the  ancient  character  of 
philosophy.  The  lovers  of  wisdom*  in  the  best  ages  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome,  always  discoursed  with  reverence  and 
submission  to  the  Author  and  Goveriior  of  the  %ror]d. 
They  considered  of  whom  they  spoke.  If  tbey  turned  to 
the  origin  of  evil,  or  to  any  dark  and  unfathomable  ques- 

.   tion. 
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lion,  iheyjirst  called  upon  maA  to  con^ideir  the  Krhit^  of 
his  understanding.  They  warndd  him,  with  most  peculiar 
emphasis;  to  beware  of  those  dBXvtoi  Moptcu^  those  difficulties 
of  hard  solution,  •  which  are  but  increased  by  defences  ot 
aiguments  ill  constructed.  They  implored  hiin  affection* 
ate}y»  to  avoid  all  that  tends  to  overthrow,  to  trouble,  or  dis- 
turb those  principles,  which  conduct  lo  peace  and  to  right 
action.  Their  advice  was  to  strengthen  the  inteHect,  and  to 
compose  the  passions,  not  by  ))raving  and  insulting  the  all« 
powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-merciful  Creator,  but  by  an 
humble,  patient  enquiry  into  his  works,  and  by  submissiofi 
to  his  dispensations.  They  seemed  to  be  well  aware,  that 
to  him  who  understood  alt  the  bearings  and  relations  of  the 
word.  Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  was  the  whole  of  piety*" 
If  upon  sages  like  these  the~  Kght  of  revelation  should  appear, 
as  the  regent  of  their  philosophical  day,  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  august,  nothing  more  ennobling,  nothing  more 
dignified.  Poetry  and  philosophy  may  then  speak  a  lan« 
guage  worthy  of  themselves: 

Altius  his  nihil  est:  haec  suDt  fastigia  mundi! 
PoBLiCA  NATURiE  DOMUS  his  contcuta  tcnetuf 
f  inibus.  {q) 

When  we  have  read  such  writers,  it  is  hardly  possible  not 
to  tum-  from  modern  sceptics  and  scioHsts  with  something 
more  than  neglect.  If  to  tkdr  philosophy  they  add  witti- 
cism and  ribaldry,  they  are  nauseous.  If  to  their  ribaldry 
they  join  folly  and  gross  Ignorance,  they  should  be  driveii 
from  our  fellowship  with  contempt*  The  continued  laboui's 
of  the  arch  Theoxaachist  of  the  age,  the  records  of  that  per<» 

B  a  petuaS 

(5)  Manil.  Astron.  L.  u 


Kpetual  conffict  which  he  maintainedt  <lilrifig  the  c6ut&e  of 
jGfty  years  of  a  long  and  impious  life,  against  the  spiritual 
**  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ/'  and  die  memorials 
•of  his  desolating  days,  will  all  be  entombed  in  the  Frenck 
Pantheon  with  the  mouldering  remnant  of  his  bones  (r}. 
"  Dust  to  dust:  ashes  to  ashes."  He  sowed  unto  the  flesh. 
and  of  the  flesh  he  and  his  disciples  have  reaped  death  and 
corruptioni 

All  the  minor  powers  of  infidelity,  anarchy,  seditioiH 
tfebellion,  and  democracy,  nay  y^i  be  dispersed  ift 
England;  from  their  leaders  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and 
Condorcet,  to  the  vulgar  illiterate  blasphemy  of  Thomas 
Paine,  and  the  contemptible  nonsense  of  William  Godwin. 
I  feel  for  mankind  when  they  are  insulted  by  such  writers* 
I  make  common  cause  with  my  fellow  creatures,  and  call 
upon  them  to  rally  round  the  constitution  of  our  humat 
Itature,  and  to  support  it's  dignity. 

From  writers  of  this  character,  my  thoughts  are  directed 
lo  the  professors  of  that  superstitious  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  originally  gave  occasion  to  those  attempts, 
to  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  permit  a  temporary 
success,  to  scourge  the  nations  of  Europe.    I  am  sure  the 

plain 

(r)  To  the  writtDgs  of  Voltaire  the  strong  words  of  Eusebius 
•re  applicable;  "  Aurcu  ^  TOT  ©EOMAXOT  (pft;v«r,  ew 
**  xaxuLS  laxvt  ptsyoXoi/xa/^VB,  xai  ray  Tpof  t»  T^/^o-th  rois 
*•  ayyekotq  TopaioBsKras  ram  BOvan  ofo6s(n»s  hocp%aaau  xou*(rvyx^ 
•*  aVBiKwro^t  vpovofji^ueen  re  twv  oixHiABvioVf  xou  xav  ro  ram 
••  av&pcJTFon  yevoj  iisKO-Eiauv  xou  yuEraaTntriiv  Tns  irponpov  svra^iaf 
^*  avau&aiid^ofji^w.^  £useb,Demon9trau£)raog«Lib.4.Scft.9» 


p<ain  ^simplicity  of  tlie  Protestant  religion  of  England  coUld 
never  have  suggested  so  daring,  so  extensive  a  project.  I 
liave  therefore  spoken  at  large  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion^  and  it's  professors,  and  of  the  emigrants  and 
French  priests. 

From  some  observations  which  I  have  heard  and  seen  on  this 
|>art  of  my  work,  you  may  remember  I  was  tempted  to  think» 
that  I  had  advanced  something  new  on  this  subject*   I  am  sure 
the  principles  are  as  old  and  as  moderate  as  those  of  the  Re« 
formation ;  and  1  know  that  every  page  of  our  history  con- 
firms their  truth*    Have  we  forgotten  the  history  of  that  Re^ 
formation?     Is  **  the  Preservative  against  Popery"  buried  in 
oblivion  and  unmerited  neglect  ?  Do  we  remember  Mede,  an4 
Chillingworth,  and  Hooker,  and  Barrow,  and  TiUotson,  and 
Hoadly,  and  Sherlock  ?  Can  we  pass  by  the  phalanx  of  States^ 
xnen»  and  Bishops,  and  Lawyers,  who  stood  forth  in  1688P 
What  I  ^ave  advanced  is  in  substance  very  old ;  in  manner 
it  may  perhaps  be  new^    All   I  have  advised,  is  pn  the 
$ide   of  caution.    I  only   declared  and   pronounced    so- 
lemnly in  the  face  of  my  country,  that  a  College  or 
RoMlSfi  Priests  of  a  religion  hostile  in  principle  ar\d  in 
action  too,  whenever  it  has  the  power,  against  the  established 
church  of  this  kingdom,  should  not  be  set  %pon  a  hill^  and 
authorised  and  maintained  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  by  the  public  money  of  the  land.     They  have  been  dis- 
persed,  since  that  warning  was  given.     I  only  said,  let  sup. 
port  t^e  administered  to  them  privately,  and  in  detache4 
situations,  }  have  pity  for  them,  ai|d  relief  too,  accof dipg  to 
my  ability^ 

But,  **  though  I  give  all  ray  goods  (said  an  ApostTe;  to 
?  fw4  the  poor  ^nd  tbe.distressed,  aod  b^ve  not.  fAtf n/y,  it 

33  *•  profitcth 


^  profiteth  me  nothing."  What  does  he  mean  ?  He  surelf 
means  something.  Alms  alone,  it  seems,  howeVer  liberal* 
however  extended,  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  the  whole  or  the 
essence  of  Christian  charity.  They  are  indeed  a  material  part 
of  it,  and  one  of  the  best  external  proofs  of  it's  existence*^ 
Charity  is  in  reality  a  principle  of  general  safety,  of  kindness^ 
6f  active  benevolence,  of  discernment,  of  prudence,  of  mode* 
ration,  and  of  guarded  virtue.  It  originated  from  Him,  whQ 
Commanded  his  disciples  to  join  the  innocence  of  the  dove 
ivith  the  wisdom  of  the  \serpent.  We  may  depend  upon  it ; 
the  system  of  Christianity  is  not  inconsistent  with  itself. 
Surely  this  is  not  to  teach,  or  to  recommend,  persecution  or 
intolerance.  My  language  and  arguments  are  designed  only 
to  shew,  that  the  spirit  of  the  system  of  Popery  yet  remains 
tiaaltered  in  it's  great  and  leading  principles.  If  it  perishes. 
it  will  perish  altogether.  I  love  toleration  in  the  constitu- 
tional sense  of  the  word,  as  much  as  the  most  designing 
patriot'  of  the  day :  but  indifference  to  the  public  form  of 
religion  is  the  first  step  to  it's  neglect,  and  to  its  consequent 
abolition. 

I  cannot  think  it  a  mark  of  persecution  or  intolerance, 
when  I .  deprecate  the  revival  of  the  Romish  superstition  in 
England  {s\     There  is  an  enthusiasm,  an  ofyaafd/x;^  in  the 

professors 

(i)  '*  From  obvious  causes  (indeed)  ihicrtiehy^  the  tyranny^  tie 
^*  impiety  oftheChurch  ofRomb  have  almost  faded  from  our 
••  memory;  but  «w«  must  bring  them  back  to  our  recollect  ioUy  if  we  would 
••  underJlaud*'*'TVLK  jodgmints  cf  cod  which  arb  abroad  ilf 
^*  THB  EARTH."  Shc  18  HOW  pcrsccuted  in  her  turn.  As  English- 
••  men,  we  forget  her  injuries;'  as  Christians,  we  pity  and<give 
!*  ^Ims  to  btp  tMilcd  adherents,  regardless  of  the  malicious  endea- 
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pitofesfors  of  it  which*  I  know,  never  forsafcet  thetn.  It  m 
active,  where  it's  influence  can  hardly  be  supposed.  It  is 
said  to  pervade  even  the  squabbles  of  a  society  set  apan  for 
tbe  preservation  of  our  national  antiquity.  With  a  cat-like 
watch,  it  peers  and  pries  over  every  paper  on  ecclesiastical 
relics,  and  garbles  the  slightest  casual  effusions  of  protestant 
ieal,  befoi^  it  is  presented  to  the  world.  If  it  cannot  be 
openly  recommended)  it  will  effectually  guard  against  the 
least  reproach  or  insinuation  of  it's  subtlety.  Romish  Baro- 
nets will  be  busy/  and  Romish  Priests  will  tneddle.  Per- 
haps the  Secretary  of  that  Society  knows,  whether  these  hints 
ire  true  and  justifiable.  It  surely  vUll  be  understood,  thit 
I  am  only  speaking  of  the  Spirit  and  tendtncy  of  the  system 

B  4  itself. 

- ■  '  '    ■ J"  « 

**  Tours  of  our  adversaries  to  represent  the  Church  of  England, 
^  as  itself  interested  in  her  preservation.  But  let  us  only  adveri 
"  to  the  principles,  religious  and  civil,  upon  which  we  are  sepa- 
'*  rated  from  that  idolatrous  and  intolerant  power ;  and  it  will  be 
*^  evident  that,  as  a  national  Church,  we  have  neither  part  nor  let 
*'  In  this  matter.  Ova  causbs  arb  distinct,  and  mvst  svaa 
**  a£MAiN  so:  and nveiave mow  mtrt  ahundmnt  reatm  tktM  tver  H 
"  rejoice  in  our  Refirmed  Religion.  Our  fathers  obeyed  the  warning 
**  voice,  and  left  her  corrupt  communton  when  she  bad  risen  to 
**  the  zenith  of  her  glory  ;'an^  we  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
^  plagues  by  which  she  i!i  now  tormented.  And  it  may  b# 
^  added,  that  as  Englaod  was  formerly  (and  I  trost  is  still)  the 
*'  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  so  must  she  now  be  the  bul* 
'*  wark  of  Christianity  itself."  See  the  Bifliop  oi  (a)  Lincoln's 
sermon  before  the  King  and  Parliament  at  St.  Paul's  on 
the  public  tlianksgiving  on  tbe  19th  Dec.  1797,  (Published 
in  Feb.  1798.)  It  Is  the  composition  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
ability,  written  with  great  judgment,  elocjaencci  ^nd  discern^ 
9)ent  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

la)  The  Kt.  Rev.  Gjionoe  Pit^tTMAK  |D.  S« 


iistlf.  I  would  cany  charity  with  me  in  my  heaA  and  ii| 
my  handy  but  I  know  that  charity  is,  and  must  be,  consisu 
ent  with  a  love  to  my  country,  and  to  her  rights  civil  and 
religious.  If  lam  wrong,  I  fear,  I  must  continue  so  \  I  have 
yet  seen  no  argument  to  shake  my  convictioQ. 

I  would  say  a  few  words  on  another  part  of  my  work.  I 
bave  been  under  the  necessity,  at  least  as  I  thought,  of  ap? 
pealing  for  illustration  to  writers  of  all  ages  and  in  v^ipu) 
languages.  There  is  an  appearance  of  ostentatipn  in  it^  tQ 
which  I  n^ust  submit.  \  certainly  am  of  opinion  with  Ca- 
saubon,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed,  '*  facere  aliquid  ad  veram 
pietatem  sen  doptrinam,  Graeca  potii^s  quam  alia  lingu^ 
loqui."  {t)  Certainly  not.  But  to  enforce  and  illustn^te  apy^ 
position,  the  language  of  poets,  and  the  dignity  and  spirit, 
of  ancient  eloquence  and  history  in  the  original  words,  are 
of  no  mean  assistance.  The  nature  and  full  force  of  this  work 
'could  not  have  been  sustained  without  ^he  nptes,  in  which 
the  most  important  subjects,  sacrecl,  moral,  and  pQlitical, 
9re  occasionally  discussed*  But  I  have  generally  given, 
in  English,  the  substance  of  the  allusions,  co^itained  in  th^ 
learned  languages  which  are  brought  forward. 

I  would  not  hive  any  one  think,  that  an  appeal  to  thf 
higher  poets  of  modern  Italy  is  either  trifling  or  disgraceful. 
No  man  ever  felt  the  po^er  of  poetry,  if  he  refused  hi^ 
homage  to  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  j  J  mean, 
\l  their  language  was  familiar  to  himr 

In  their  primal  poet  there  is  an  originality  and  a  hardihood 
of  antiquity.  The  soul  of  Dante  was  dark  and  sullen:  it  was 
proud,  and  full  of  hij  wrongs.  Frons  laeta  parum  et  dejectq 

lumin^ 

\f)  li,  pas^ub,  Ejfcrcitat.  |6,  ad  Annalps  Eccjwiast.  ^aronii, 
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luniii9  vultu.  He  passed  through  imaginary  realmt  wkhom 
tfie  sua,  to  the  confines  of  light  and  hope.  The  day  shone 
full  upon  him,  ^nd  the  beams  were  from  on  high.  Hi* 
fraught  of  nien  and  their  passions  is  eternal.  His  langu<^ 
vras  like  himself,  deep  and  full  of  matter;  it's  3tmigthaii4 
lemony  may  be  best  ea^pressed  by  his  Tuscan  brodier; 

Aspro  concento,  orribile  armonia 
D'alte  querele,  d'ululi,  e  di  strida, 
Istiaaamente  concordars'udia.(«) 

As  to  Petrarch;  we  are  Iqd  by  every  milder  feeling  todiQ 
retreat  of  Valclusa.  The  strain  of  the  poet  is  yet  softer, 
than  the  breeze,  or  the  murmur  of  bis  fountain,  {v)  Yet  was 
be  not  without  energy :  his  subject  was  sometimes  high  andt 
holy.  He  was  familiar  with  death,  and  his  breathings  were 
^fter  immortality.  He  top  could  describe  iAs  difrupiicn  4jf 
4hc  morfal  veil,  and  the  departure  of  the  ym\ 

Svegliata  fra  git  spirti  eletti« 
Ove  nel  suo  Fattor  V  alma  s'interna! 

I  will  not  pursue  this  theme;  and  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it 
would  be  idle  to  speak.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  observe^ 
that  the  three  greatest  master$  of  heroic  verse,  in  unlaboured 
«ase  and  flowing  dignity,  are  to  my  apprehension  and 
jiidgmenty    Homer»    Aripsto,    ^nd  the   glory  of    Spain. 

Alonzo 


[h)  Ariosto.  O.  F.  c.  14, 

(v)  ^Ct(nn^  amo  rein  svtoisG-rotrun  Xsi/M^vAn^  avp»  rts  {^eia  4» 
ttvm^  (psp^rq^h  Such  is  the  harmonious  prose  which  distinguishes 
fhe  critical  writings  of  the  great  Halicarnassian.  Dion«  ^a(K 
f  af I).  Epiit  ad.  Qn.  Fompciuxn  dc  Fiatoue.    Sect.  %p 
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^loneo  d*Ercilla(4p).  I  have  without  intention  indeed,  bat 
with  the  privilege  of  a  letter,  descanted  a  little  on  a  favpurite 
incidental  tppic.  For  when  I  hear  the  language  of 
Italy,  under  theie  mighty  masters,  called  frivolous  and 
light,  I  cannot  pass  it  without  a  moment's  vindication.  '  In 
sny  opinion  they  strengthen  and  harmonize  both  the  intellect 
and  the  ear*  My  references  to  them  are  however  very 
few. 

I  am  told,  I  am  forgiven  for  my  Latin ;  but  for  the  Greek, 
not  so  easily*  In  this  particular  indeed,  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  no  man  of  wii  has  said  of  ^y  notes^  "  They  are  Greek 
••  invocations  to  call  fools  into  a  circle."  {^)  Certainly  there 
will  be  Halos  round  the  brightest  luminaries ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  many  of  my  notes  have  such  a  circular  appear- 
ance. If  some  galled  theologian  should  be  disposed  to 
banter,  and  to  question  the  validity  of  my  Greek  ordina. 
tion,  he  would  perhaps  shrewdly  remind  me  of  the  Council 
of  Florence  in  1439,  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
proposed,  as  a  principle  of  union,  that  the  Greeks  should 
alter  their  manuscripts  yr<7m  the  Latin,  He  might  tell  me  " 
of  that  celebrated  *•  Fotdus  cubi  Grascis,"  so  well  knowxi 
among  the  sacred  manuscript  critics.  And  if  I  were  to 
adduce  from  the  great  Erasmus,  my  '*  Capita  argumentorum 
'*  contra  morosos  quosdamet  indoctos*'(2};  I  should  perhaps 
be  reminded  "by  Dr.  Parr,  that  I  have  not  the  erudition  of 
£rasmus,  nor  the  gentle  manners  of  the  serene  Sepulveda. 
.  Mi.  Knight  would  remand  me  to  the  Greek  alphabet  (to 
any  one,  I  hope,  but  his  own),  and  his  mode&ty  woul4 

attempt 

(x)  The  Author  of  the  Arautanu. 
.    i^<jr)  Shakipeare's  Asyou  Like  it*  act.  a. 
{9:)  Not*  Test,  b^  Erasmus  in  159 j.  5th  £diU 
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ittempt  tome  jucundity  from  the  Liisus  Priapi*    f  will 
endure  them  all ;  for  I  have  patience  and  pity  too. 

I  know  you  were  8uq>rked»  when  you  found  me  beset 
with  poetasters,  and  rhetoricians,  uid  commentatori,  and  ol4 
ttvtnth-form  boys,  that  I  was  so  patient.  In  truth  I  thought 
there  niight  be  some  remedy.  Yet  I  will  owh,  that  when 
I  see  so  many  heads  around  me  deprived  of  the  substance  of 
sense,  I  am  perpetually  calling  for  the  am^^^/Za  of  Astolpho» 
(hat  sacred  vessel  which  he  brought  from  the  upper  regions^ 
»«  Che  tempo  c  ormai,  ch'  ai  capi  voti  e  macrt 
**  Di  aenno,  si  soccQrri  con  /'  ampolla.  {a) 

But  I  should  have  too  much  on  my  hands,  and  I  recall 
my  wish.  In  the  political,  as. well  as  in  the  mere  literarj 
world,  there  is  more  to  do  in  that  way  than  I  can  attempt. 

A  few  drops  from  this  ampolla  might  now  and  then,  on 
particular  occasions,  fall  on  the  Minister  himself,  who  ii#» 
in  his  uxes  appears  as  the  political  Hecate  [b)^  or  Diana,  in 

their 

[a)  Ariosto.  O.  F.  Cant.  38. 
{h)  Hecate  is  termed  in  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus, 

TjBiWoxapiivor  «5eiy,  oXoov  r^a^  »ti  JatjTov,  ^ 

Ta/>Tac/)09r«i$  Exocn}!     (v.  974.)  Edit.  Eschenback.  p.  66* 

For  the  Diana  rpiiMff^,  look  at  thegem^  of  FuWius  Ursinus,-* 
It  is  odd,  that  Lycophron,  in  all  the  darkness  of  his  prophetic 
toog,  chanting  forth  the  powers,  ^  Afm^  sft?y^ro,  coupled 
together  Bellona  and  Minerva,  '*  Kat  $1'  Eve/a;,  xeu  T/>ryevyv}Tor 
*•  ©ea."  Cassand.  v.  519.-^ What  is  the  allegory?  It  seems  at 
if  war  and  wisdon>  might  be  joined  together ;  but  the  sooner  ikf 
iliion  can  be  dissoired|  the  better*  ( 1798*} 
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liieir  iripk  forms.  Some  of  k  also  might  be  spared  for  Earf 
Fitzwilliam  with  good  effect ;  but  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
waste  the  precious  liquor  on  the  noble  head  of  bis  Grace 
of  Bedford*  Some  crests  are  indeed  vulnerable;  but' the 
natural  constitution  is  sometimes  so  radically  impaired,  that 
when  the,  head  is  once  opened,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
closing  it.  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  for  instance,  is  out  of  the 
']£ach  of  art.  I  would  only  set  up  the  bidentalzl  the  book<» 
seller's  door  at  Wimbledon.  It  will  at  least  serve  as  a  land* 
siark  for  the  French,  on  their  first  invasion.  As  to  the 
*^  mendici,  mimi,  balatrones,"  what  can  be  done  ?  The  most 
infamous  are  the  most  contented^  But  there  are  minor 
i^embers  of  the  great  democratic  body,  and  all  have  not  the 
same  office.  Yet  there  is  a  marvellous  use  (and  they  un» 
derstand  it  better  than  WE  do)  in  that  which  every  joint 
supi^etb.  I  should  leave  Mr.  Tierney  (c),  with  some  little  . 
lK>pe,  to  the  discipline  of  Cocker  and  OIdfield(^.  He 
asay  perhaps  improve  in  calculation ;  but  I  thipk  it  will  be 
•ome  time  before  his  anti -professional  prattle  will  impose  Qt| 
another  boy-committee  on  a  contested  election.  The  drops 
of  the  ampolla  would  never  penetrate  the  thick  rotundity  of 
Mr.  Nicholts(^);  but  they  might  insinuate  themselves 
through  the  zigzag  crevices  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  head. 
If  we  pgiss  to  subjects  of  lighter  moment,  even  the  BavifiQ 
drops  from  Mr.  Gifford  have  fallen  off,  l;ke  oil,  from  the 
plumage  of  the  Florence  and  Cruscan  geese.  At  home  tIlzio^ 
J  am  sorry  that  his  success  is  imperfect.  I  am  told,  that 
Mr.  Grearhead  and  Mr.  Merry   yet    write  and  talk;  and 

Mr. 

(0  M.  P.  for  the  Borough.      {d)  An  obscure  writer  on  th^ 
Boroughs,  ^'  The  sad  historian  of  that  tainted  plain*": 
(0  M.  P.  for  Tregony. 
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2i^.  Jemingbam  (poor  man!)  stiU  continues  sillier  th^n  kih 
sheep. 

But  a  truce  to  this  badinage.  Like  the  Warrior  of  Ithaca. 
I  would  appear  but  for  a  season,  and  for  a  peculiar  purpose, 
in  such  a  garb.  It  is  necessary  now  to/assume  those  higher 
functions  to  which  I  am  called^  to  claim  for  myself,  and  to 
vindicate  the  undoubted  right  {f)  and  hereditary  dignity  oi 
ihe  Satiric  muse* 

AATO  A*  Em  MEFAN  OTAON I  «x«»  f '^  'J^*  (^c^f^ 

Avrti  Tfi9(r9s  vchtv.  (g) 

I  had  once  a  thought,  as  you  advised  me,  of  analysing 
the  following  poem.  But  to  what  effect,  and  for  what  use 2 
To  men,  like  you,  it  is  needless  or  presumptuous,  and  to 
(ithers,  it  is  superfluous.  I  am  indeed  confident,  that  when 
all  the  personal  objects  of  my  praise  or  censure  shall  have 
passed  from  the  scene,  this  work  will  be  found  to  contain 
principles  of  government,  polity,  religion,^  morality,  edu- 
cation, criticism,  poetry,  and  literature,  worthy  of  being 
transmitted  to  another  age.  I  have  indeed  already  said 
much)  but  I  think,  I  have  something  more  to  offer  to  my 
country,  if  the  blessing  of  strength  and  health  should 
graciously  be  extended  and  continued  to  me.  I  mean,  if  I 
see  a  proper  occasion  to  present  it,  and  if  England  should 
not  be  absorbed  in  the  vortex  and  abhorred  gulf  of  demo* 
Cracy  and  tyranny. 

Still  perhaps'I  am  incautious  in  my  words ;  for  I  can  pro- 
mise little.     However  that  may  be,  my  principle  is  and  ever 

has 
(/)  Svvftxoy  Moicr«y  KUavQY.  Find.  Pyth.  z,    (^)  Horn.  Od.22. 
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lias  been,  that  <'  ko  iiah  liveth  unto  nmsELi/'  forkll 
own  Jittle  pleasures,  or  mean  gratifications,  or  low  unwonlty 
passions,  the  dirty  family  of  selfishness,  which  by  the  law 
of  I^rovidence  defeats  it's  own  puiposes.  I  speak  not  of 
»  romantic,  impracticable,  general  good,  bilc  of  the  specie 
£c  benefit  which  an  individual  may  and  can  confer  on  his 
fellow-creatures,  in  his  own  limited  sphere  of  action,  by  a 
continued  exertion  of  the  faculties  or  talents,  with  which 
lie  feels  himself  intrusted. 

The  well-wishers  to  their  country  are,  above  all  things, 
desirous  of  the  steady  light  of  Literature,  and  of  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high.  Yet  whatever  they  or  We  may  hope, 
the  horizon  may  perhaps  be  now  illuminated  with  it's 
departing  beams.  I  will  yet  strive  to  be  full  of  hope ; 
though  in  some  passing  moments  of  dejection,  the  strain  of 
the  Florentine  poet,  in  all  it's  melancholy  harmony,  dwelk 
upon  my  ear; 

Pensa^  chc  questo  dt  mat  non  raggiotna !  {k) 

But  let  us  still  contemplate  the  glory  which  vras  cast 
round  other  times.  I  will  therefore  conclude  this  letter,  by 
complying  with  your  request,,  in  offering  you  a  very  few 
ideas  on  the  chitf  Satirists  of  ancient  and  of  modern  fame. 
I  may  be  singular  perhaps;  but  if  I  except  Lucilius^ 
(who  is  known  to  us  only  by  detached  lines  and  short  pas« 
sages,)  in  my  opinion,  the  fulness  of  the  Satirical  glory  nev^ 
shone  iwi  an  six  poets  : 

Quos  orbe  sub  omni 
Jam  vix  septeni  numerat  Sapientia  fama. 

The  character  of  LuciLius,  the  inventor  of  Satire,  was 

fsspected  by  Scipio  and  L«lius ;  and  they,  were  his  friends. 

Poetasteif^ 
(4)  Dante  Parade 
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Poetasters,  rhetoricians,  and  even  men  of  Kigh  qnality  anil 
of  consular  rank,  were  often  the  subjects  of  his  censure*  I 
know  not  what  a  modern  French  Directory  might  do  with  a 
man  of  his  character;  bat  Lucilius  enjoyed  reject  and 
impunity  in  the  Roman  Republic.  Horace  in  the 
politest  age,  under  the  despotism  of  Augustus,  insinuated 
himself  into  the  graces  of  the  Emperor :  yet  he  was  pecu- 
liarly studious  to  mark  the  obnoxious,  foolish,  or  wicked 
characters  of  his  age.  He  was  careful  not  to  be  misunder« 
stood.  He  noted  the  name,  the  profession,  and  the  rank  of 
those  whom  he  devoted  to  undying  ridicule,  or  consigned 
to  the  eternity  of  fame.  Augustus  and  Maecenas  well  knew 
the  value  of  such  a  poet.  They  looked  to  the  stability  of 
govei^iiient  and  to  the  empire  of  good  sense,  and  found  them 
intimately  connected  With  literature  and  poetry.  In  the 
time  of  Nero  and  Trajan,  Juvenal  and  Persius  exerted  a 
severity  without  playfulness^  and  veiled  themselves  in 
obscurity,  yet  without  being  misunderstood.  They  applied 
directly  and  irresistibly  to  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  hearty 
callous  and  depraved  as  it  was.  The  writers  were  either 
spared  or  neglected;  but  their  works  were  admired  and 
circulated.  I  know  the  person  to  whom  I  am  now  addressing 
myself  too  well,  to  enter  into  a  criticism  on  Horace,  Jut 
venal,  or  Persius;  Mr.  Dryden  indeed  has  done  i| 
already. 

An  interval  of  ages  passed,  dark  and  barbarous.  The 
power  of  Satire,  in  its  full  and  legitimate  strength,  was 
never  again  felt  till  the  reign  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  of 
France.  Then  appeared  a  Poet,  second  to  none  of  hi» 
predecessors.  A  philosopher  without  \  b^ing  wordy,  the 
ifiend  of  tens^  and  of  vktu^>  a  gentleman  in  principle^ 

independent 
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faJef^endent'  iii  Spirit,  and  feafles^  of  enemies;  htri^^Sf 
powerful  from  their  malignity  or  formidable  from  their  rank< 
Thisexthiordinaiy  man  was  Boileau.  If  I  am  not  deceiis^ed^ 
t^e  is  something  in  all  his  compositions  so  finished,  so 
vetnoved  from  conceit  and  forced  thought;  there  is  sucK  an 
ardent  zeal  for  propriety  in  sentimem  and  in  expression; 
•uch  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  character,  when 
imdebased;  such  a  hatred  of  hypocrisy;  such  a  love  of 
purity;  such  an  abhorrence  of  all  profaneness  and  inde^' 
cency,  and  even  of  indelicacy ;  that  I  am  not  able  to  name 
n  man  whose  works,  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  may  be  read 
and  studied  with  equal  advantage.  Even  his  compliments^ 
though  rather  lofty,  to  Louis  the  fourteenth  are  all  con- 
ceived in  the  language  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  genius^ 
who  feels  that  he  is  conferring  honour,  not  receiving  iu 
The  majesty  of  the  French  monarch,  in  that  cultivated  age^' 
was  surely  as  worthy  of  homage  as  the  deiiy  of  the  Roman 
Augustus.  ^ 

Ta  read  the  works  of  BoIleau  with  full  advarit 
tage,  some  accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  some  insight 
into  the  delicacy  of  the  ancient  French  language  are 
required*  I  call  their  language  ancient,  which  existed 
before  the  revolution,  for  I  scarce  understand  the  modern 
democratic  jargon.  "  Grave  virus  munditias  peputitJ*  It 
is  also  necessary  to  have  a  perception  of  the  peculiar  ca^t 
of  the  French  poetry,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  verse. 
An  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  language  itself,  which 
is  not  poetical  as  contradistinguished  to  prose,  but  forcible^ 
terse,  and  well  adapted  to  the  condensation  of  satirical 
expression.  As  a  writer,  I  think  him  originaL  What  he 
kas  borrgwed,  he  almost  seems  to  teive  restored  to  it's 

ft  proper 
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jitoper  place.  He  alternately  aMomcs  (he  cfaaractert  ojf 
the  three  great  Romans;  and  maintains  an  honourable 
contest  for  the  mastery.  Equal  to  eithier  o(  them  taken 
singly;,  and  in  the  merit  of  cc^mposition,  sometimes  their 
kuperior.  He  is  their  true  and  lawful  brother ;  there  is  a 
fraternal  league  between  them,  which  np  friend  to  good 
literature,  good  poetry*,  and  good  manners^  will  ever  suffer 
lo  be  broken^ 

Nearly  at  the  same  period,  after  sonie  momentary  gleams 
and  strong  flashes  in  the  horizon.  Satire  arose  in  England. 
When  1  name  Drydjen,  1  comprehend  every  varied 
excellence  of  our  poetry.  In  harmony,  strength,  inodu- 
lation,  rythm,  energy,  he  first  displayed  the  full  powdr  of 
the  English  language.  My  business  with  him  at  present,  is 
only  as  a  Satirist ;  I  will  be  brief,  for  I  speak  to  the  intelli* 
jcnt.  He  was  the  first  poet  who  brought  to  perfection^ 
what  I  would  term^  "  The  Allegory  of  Satire."  Fables 
indeed,  and  apologues,  and  romances,  have  been  the 
most  ancient  modes  of  reproof  and  censure.  It  was  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  Dryden  to  give  an  eternal  Sense 
and 'interest  to  subjects  which  are  transitory.  He  placed 
his  scene  on  the  ground  of  actual  history.  The  reader  of 
every  age  has  an  interest  in  the  delineation  of  characters 
and  names,  which  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  ear- 
liest  years.  He  is  already  prepared,  and  feels  a  predilection 
for  the  subject.  This  accommodation  of  ancient  charac- 
ters to  existing  persons  has  a  peculiar  force  in  the  age  to 
which  it  is  addressed;  and  posterity  reads  with  delight  a 
poem  founded  on  pristine  story,  and  illustrated  by  th« 
fecords  of  modern  times. 

9  Dryden'0 
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Dryden'ft  poifrer  of  Satire  has  been  g^eraUy  ikrkaow- 
(edged  in  his  Mac-Flecknoe ;  but  his  master-piece  is  that 
wonderful  and  unequalled  performance,  Absalom  *' and 
Achitopbel.  He  presents  to  us  an  heroic  subject  in  heroic 
numberSf  a  well-constfucted  allegory,  and  a  forcible  appeal 
to  our  best  feelings  and  passions.  He  paints  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  sedition,  rebellion^  and  democracy,  with  the 
pencil  of  Dante,  or  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  .he  gives  the 
speeches  of  his  heroes  with  the  strength,  propriety,  and 
correctness  of  Virgil.  It  is  Satire  in  it's  highest  form ;  but 
it  is  satire  addressed  to  the  few.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the 
general  effect  of  this  species  of  poetry.  In  my  opinion, 
Dryden  has  not  the  style  and  manner  of  Horace,  or  Juvenal, 
or  Persius,  or  Boileau.  Pope  called  him  unhappy^ 
from  the  looseness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  has 
enthusiasm,  majesty,  seriousness,  severity,  gravity,  strength 
of  conception,  and  boldness  of  imagery.  But  sprightliness, 
gaiety,  an  easy  badinage,  an  occasional  playfulness,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  general  effect  of  satirigal  poetry,  were  all 
wanting  to  him.  Perhaps  his  genius  was  too  sublime.  He 
could  not,  or  he  would  not,  descend  to  the  minutiae  which 
are  often  required,  to  the  anecdotes,  and  the  passing  traits  of 
the  time.  His  satire  had  an  original  character.  It  was  the 
strain  of  Archilochus  sounding  from  the  lyre  of  Alc%us. 

Th£  Sixth  and  last  of  this  immortal  Brotherhood,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  and  in  the  maturity  of  poetical  power, 
came  Pope.  All  that  was  wanting  to  his  illustrious  pre« 
4ecessor  found  its  consummation  in  the  genius,  knowledge, 
correct  sense,  and  condensation  of  thought  and  expression, 
which  distinguish  this  poet.  The  tenour  of  his  life  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  his  office*  He  YoAJirst  cultivated 
1  all 


M  the  (tow'ery  grounds  of  poetry.  He  had  ejccelled  ill 
description^  in  pastoral^  in  the  pathetic,  and  in  geiieral 
criticism  •  and  he  had  given  an  English  existence  in  perpe'* 
tuity  to  the  Father  of  all  'poetry.  Thus  honoured,  and  with 
these  pretensions,  he  left  them  all  for  that  exc^lence,  for  which 
the  maturity  of  his  ulents  and  his  judgment  so  eminently 
designed  him.  Familiar  with  the  great,  intimate  with  the 
polite,  graced  by  the  attentions  of  the  fdir.  admired  by  the 
learned,  a  favourite .  with  the  nation,  independent  in  an 
acquired  opulence,  the  honourable  product  of  his  genius 
and  industry ;  the  companion  of  persons  distinguished  for 
birth,  high  fashion,  rank,  wit,  or  virtue,  and  resident  in  the 
center  of  all  public  information  and  intelligence;  every 
avenue  to  knowledge  and  every  mode  of  observation  were 
open  to  his  curious,  prying,  piercing,  and  unwearied  inteU 
lect.  His  works  are  so  generally  read  and  studied,  that  I 
should  not  merely  fatigue,  but  I  should  almost  insult  you 
by  such  a  needless  disquisition* 

As  a  disciple  of  these  great  masters,  and  full  of  that  spirit 
which  an  unbroken  and  an  honourable  intimacy  with  their 
works  has  inspired,  I  now  present  myself  a  votary  at  their 
temple ;  and  in  some  measure  clothed  in  the  robes  of  their 
hereditary  priesthood,  I  would  also  enter,  and  offer  my  obla« 
tion  at  the  high  altar  of  my  country.  But  if,  unworthy  of  this 
hallowed  investment  and  interior  ministry,  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  is  closed  Upon  me ;  I  shall  retire  without  a  mxxi* 
mur,  and  with  devotion  unimpaired  worship  in  the  vestibules 
You  can  best  judge  of  my  motives,  who  have  known  most 
intimately  the  nature  and  extent  of  my  studies,  solitary  so  long 
in  their  acquirement,  and  now  public  at  last  in  their  applica« 
tion  and  in  their  end.    With  a  necessary  indulgence  for  all 

C  Z  my 
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my  frailiies,  vkesi  crrorst  folli|»,  and  impcrfcctiinif,  and 
wkh  the  partiality  of  friendship,  you,  and  such  at  you^  may 
perhaps  atlow  me  tp  apply  to  niy«e)fr  with  some  little  varia^ 
lioor  (he  wofdi  of  the  mpst  fervid  poet  of  antiijuity :     . 

-  Non  tennes  ignavo  polliee  chordas 
Fulsa,  sed  Aurunci  residens.inmargine.tenipli 
Attdax  xnagporum  tumulis  adcanto  MagistroBU 

1  am,  &c,  &c» 


ii^tmmt^mmmmmmmmm ■»■* 


THI^ 
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Andaci  quicunque  aflbie  CntiM^ 
Iratuoi  EopotideiQ  pnegraodi  cam  teacpallc^ 
Jt spice  et  hmc^  xi  forti  aJifuiJ  deeoetiau  sm<iis% 
Iiide  vapMatA  lector  mihi  ferveat  aore. 

wait,  SAT.  f. 
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THE  PREFACE 

TO   THE   FIRST   PIALOGUE(<.) 


PF     THE 


PURSUITS   OF  LITERATURE. 


X  H  £  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  Poem,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  kingdom  at  this  time^ 
are  the  best  reasons  which  I  can  offer  for  it's  publication* 
But  in  regard  to  the  various  matters  which  are  considered 
in  the  following  composition,  I  recommend  to  my  readers 
a  passage  from  a  collection  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
informing  treatises  in  natural  philosophy  which  I  ever  read, 
or  I  believe  ever  were  written;  I  mean  the  Chemical 
Essays  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  present  Bishop  of  Landaff.  (b) 
The  passage  is  this;   '*  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Bentley 

C  4  «  mei 

{a)  First  printed  in  May  xjf)^ 
{jb)  VoU  4.  p.  95. 
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**  met  accidentally  in  London,  and  on  Sir  Isaac^s  inquiring 
••  what  philosophical  Pursuits  were  carrying  on  at  Cam-? 
*'  bridge,  the  Doctor  replied,  none ;  for  when  you 
<*  go  a  hunting,  Sir  Isaac,  you  kill  all  the  game;  you  have 
"  left  us  nothing  to  pursue/'  *'  )<lot  so,  said  the 
*•  philosopher,  you  may  start  a  varfcfty  of  game  in  every 
*•  bush,  if  you  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  beat  for  it.'" 
*^  And  SQ  in  truth  it  is,"  (observes  Bishop  Watsonj  *^  every 
M  object  in  nature  a(K:>rds  occasion  (or  philosophical  experi- 
*'  ment."  I  may  add,  that  such  a  state  of  society  and  of 
literature,  as  the  present,  affords  occasion  for  numerous 
experiments  and  observations,  without  any  danger  of 
mutual  interference* 

^  In  this  P<>em  no  imitation  whatsoever  it  intended  of 
any  former  writer,  or  of  amy  former  poem^  //  was;: 
tvritten  upon  no  private  motive  whatsoever;  but  simply  and 
solely  as  the  conduct  oj  the  person^  mentioned  or  alluded  to^ 
or  the  manner  of  their  compositions^  or  the  principles  of 
their  writings,  tend  to  influence  and  ajfect  the  learning,  the 
government^  the  religion,  the  public  morality,  the  public 
happiness,  and  the  public  security  oJ  this  Nation^  My 
intentions  are  just  and  justifiable  to  reasonable  men,  who 
will  reflect  on  what  has  passed,  and  is  passing  before  ^hem^ 
We  mu^t  indeed  be  sensible,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  a 
mere  sport  of  the  pen,  a  light  skirmish,  or  a  randoni 
shaft,  the  Apollineae  bellum  puerile  pharetrae,  which  are 
^lone  demanded;  but  our  weapons  must  be  instrumenta 
of  war,  able  to  break  down  the  strong  holds  of  anarchy^ 
impiety,  and  rebellion,  and  mighty  to  vindicate  the 
powers  of  legitimate  authority.  In  every  region  of  Europe 
there  should  have  been  a  common  cause.  But  in  no 
kingdom,  except  Great  Britain,  has  that  cause  beei^ 
«  Qi4ix]its^n^4 
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■laintainedl  in  full  integrity.  While  I  am  writing*  (c)  we 
^re  convulsed  to  our  center;  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  fear« 
we  are  impudently  and  wickedly  told»  there  is  no  cause  •£ 
ajarm. 

TaUa  dom  cefebro^  tubitam  civilis  ErinfryV 
Tarpei0  de  motite  iFacem,  Phlegrsaque  movit 
^raelia;  sacrilegis  lucent  C/z/%^/f a  taedis, 
£t  Senonum  furias  Lati«  sumpsere  cohortes.(4Q 

We  may  (for  we  can)  all  of  us  contribute  to  tht 
assistance,  the  comfort,  and  the  good  of  others,  and  to  the 
stability  of  social  happiness.  The  sword,  the  voice,  and 
Ihe  pen  must  be  resolutely  and  decisively  called  into  action, 
for  defence,  for  counsel,  for  admonition,  and  for  censure. 
Satirical  writings  must  submit  to  the  imputation  of 
ill-nature,  though  I  see  no  necessary  connection  between 
them.  In  my  opinion.  Satire  has  nothing  to  do  with 
good-nature,  or  with  ill-nature.  It's  office  respects  the 
public  good  alone,  and  the  interests  of  the  community. 
It  is  frequently  designed  to  supply  the  laws,  in  those  caset 
which  are  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  From  such  courts  it 
appeals  to  perhaps  a  still  higher  tribunal,  that  of  public 
opinion,  character,  and  reputation. 

Such  are  my  ideas;  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  nothing  of  the 
wild  American  in  my  composition;  I  never  wished  to 
destroy  any  man,  either  to  inherit  his  wit  or  plunder  him 
of  his  understanding.  But  I  will  bow  to  no  Cyrill  of 
Alexandria,  to  no  Executive  Director  of  a  modern  Repub. 
lie,    to   qo    lordly   president    of    factious    councils,    of 

democratic 

(r)  1796. 

if)  Statius  S^lr.  Lib.  5.  Carm.  ^.^Senaus  were  the  Gauls 
9r  French. 
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democratic  delegates,  or  of  societies  in  open  defiance  oF 
established  authority  in  regulated  empires.  There  is  dark- 
ness mixed  with  fire,  and  volumes  of  smoke  are  rolling 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  I  love  no  atheis.t  French 
Bishops,  »of  unfrocked  grammarians  in  England.  Horne 
Tooke  is  still  living,  and  Edmund  Burke  is  no  more.  So£< 
occubuitI  I  hope  Mr.  Pitt  will  assure  us  of  ^e  old 
progidy,  '*  Nox  nulla  secutaestl" 

We  mast  now  ^ll  assist  ui  our  various  capacities,  and 
feel  and  act  as  publick  men.  In  times  like  these  we  may 
assume  a  virtue,  a  character,  a  courage,  and  a  firmness, 
not  originally  our  own.  I  protest  I  have  no  private 
animosity  m  my  nature ;  but  I  come  forth  (boldly  enough^ 
I  will  confess,  but  as  I  ought  to  do)  in  behalf  of  my 
country,  her  literature^  her  l^ws,  her  religion,  and  her 
ppvernment.  Nor  would  I  publish  this  satirical  Poem, 
Vut  from  a  full  conviction  of  it's  tendency  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,  in  its  degree  and  according  to  it's  subject, 
when  it  is  (if  it  ever  should  be}  studied  and  considered 
with  impartiality,. 


THE 
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THE 

PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE, 

A    SATIRICAL    POEM. 


DIALOGUE   THE    FIRSt.(^) 


tVGlUVt   BS.Cj  ALTITM   SaTI&A   SUMfiNTB    C0THUKN17M? 
NOS    U^INAM   yAVl\(iJ 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  OCTAVIUS. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

1  WHO  once  dcemM  my  race  of  labour  run. 
And  camps,  and  courts^  and  crowds,  and  senates  sbun^ 
Still  to  the  publick  raise  no  venal  voice^ 
In  the  full  freedom  of  a  Briton's  choice. 
Through  tapts  3loh  on  daring  pinions  rove. 
Where'er  by  duty  borne,  or  led  by  love. 

Yet' 

(ir)  First  published  in  May  1794, 
(*)  Jur.  Sat.  6, 
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Tet  not  unconscious  of  this  awful  age^ 
t  mark  what  new  conflicting  Sophists  rage^ 
Sophists  who  laugh  to  scorn  th^  avenging  rod. 
And  hurl  defiance  to  the  thmne  of  Gc^d  ; 
Shake  pestilence  abroad  with  madd'ning  sweep. 
And  grant  no  pause*— but  everlasting  sleep !  (c) 
filood-guiltlness  their  crime;  with  hell  they  cope : 
No  flesh,  no  spirit  now  must  rest  in  hope. 
But  under  foliage,  dark^  and  cypress  ^oom^ 
The  {d)  sculptured  mock'ry  marks  and  seals  the  tomb« 

New  lights  on  all,  but  on  the  poet,  rise; 
Still  can  he  smile,  and  with  no  mwm'ring  sighs 
Can  own  well-pleas*d,  that  now  the  meanest  Bard, 
Bavius,  (^  or  Maro,  finds  the  same  regard.  2^ 

Not 

(r)  Thh  alludes  to  the  French  decree  which,  in  1793  «bo« 
lished,  Sy  iaw,  la  futurity  of  existence.  Impiety  and  absurdity 
are  the  natural  coasequescet  of  Amr. principles, 

(<d)  The  French  have  z\%o^areed^  thfttinererfehurcfa-yard 
trees  shall  be  planted,  and  the  figure  of  sleep  ereeted  point^f 
to  the  tombs  ;  and  this  sleep  they  decree  to  be  eternal.  N.  B« 
This  was  the  fact,  when  this  First  Part  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature  wzs  first  published  in  May  Mf^'»At  amj  be  so  agaiiv 
«r  may  be  so  at  this  moment^  a  796.    * 
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N'ot  ds  Maecenas  QDce  with  partial  ray 
mum'd  the  rising  glories  of  his  day; 
Whose  orb  the  Mantuan  plains  aloae  would  warm^ 
Or  beam  propitious  on  the  Sabbe  faroi. 

OCTAVIUS- 

Why  should  you  write  ?  the  world  is  now  so  fickl% 
Scarce  is  there  room  for  Sheridan  {e)  and  Tickell ,;  (/> 

And 

{d)  The  nitne  wggosn  the  honourabfe  aeottoii  txf  ft.poei*. 
Ifttely  published,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Bati ad/'  or  aa 
Imitation  of  the  first  Satire  of  Perbios.  Qua  tiBi^  qua  tali  reddam 
p^  carmine  ilw0  A^^Thovgh  the  author  professes  t»  be  co^rersant 
•niy  amoiig  the  shu^^fMs  at  pireM»t,.  he  tbreateo^  a  descent 
Bpon  the  nobler  and  more  rthcumt  mimals.  If  this  be  a  first 
prodaction^  the  poet  micst  proceed  with  the  eoosciousoess  of 
feniuai  he  has  the  gfoimd  work  )^  all  exceUence»  good  sense, 
and  a  knowledge  of  just  and  baraioBious  expression.  He  has 
divulged'  his  name  im^rudcnffy*  Such  compositions  require 
fecresy  for  their  effect  i  especially  if  tbey  aris  pubitshed  at  aa 
tariy  period  of  life,  and  ttitl  more  if  the  poec  conimenoes  hia 
eareer  with  Sa&e.  Mn  Pope  folFered  **  pure  description  to 
*<  hoU  the  place  of  aesEse''  for  a  long  time,  before  he  took  hit 
proper  station.  The  author  of  The  Bavtad  has  taken  some 
pleasant  troubk  off  my  hands.  The  Albums,  the  Laura-Marias, 
the  Jeminghami^  Antony  Paaquins,  Mary  Robinsons,  Piozzis 
and  Bozzt-i|  tbe.  '^  Phillidas,  Hypapilas,  vatum  et  plorabile  si 
**  ^id.''    Unfortunately  there  «re  too  many  leftt    (i  7940     ' 
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And  though  id  tone  sonorous^  blithe  or  gfstnd^ 
The  loud  Laurentian  (g)  trumpet  through  the  land 
Sound  Pitt,  and  Prettyman,  and  Rose,  and  Rolle^ 
With  strength  of  Stentor,  but  Mezentian  soul  j  3a 
The  Doctor  may  for  Fox  and  Portland  (/)  vouch. 
With  spectacles  on  nofe,  (//)  but  empty  pouch* 

Why 


(e)  R.  B.  Sher  iDAK,  iEsq :  M  P.  I  aiii  iorty  to  say  of  this 
extrmrdinaty  man,  that  in  the  realms  of  wit  and  humour  he  19 
now  silent.  '^  Vnus  sceptra  potitus,  eidem  aliis  sopitu'  quiete 
*•  est/'    Why  i»k  so  ?  Politics  arc  transitory  j  wit  i«  eternaL 


(/)  Since  this  ^»tz  wrttteo,  the  public  has  lost  this  rery 
ingenious  man.  He  was' the  happiest  of  any  occasional  writer 
in  his  day :  happy  alike  in  the  subject  and  in  the  execution  of 
it.  I  mention  with  pleasure  '*  Anticipation,  the  Wreath  of 
*•  Fashion,  Gfr .  ^c.  €5^r"  and  I  wish  to  preserve  the  name  and 
remembrance  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Tickeil.  Poets  and  ingenious 
l^en,  who  write  on  occasional  subjects  with  great  ability;  ara 
too  often  lost  in  the  most  undeserved  oblivion.  But  we  must 
recollect,  that  even  such  a  poem  as  ^*  The  Absalom  and 
^  AchitopheP*  of  Dr}'den  himself  (in  my  opinion,  his  greatest} 
production)  was  but  9ccasmai^  and  written /or  a  party. 


(g)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remmd  the  re&der  of  the  political 
composition  of  the  Rolliad  and  the  Probationary  Odes'by  Dr* 
Laurence  and  Company,  (1794*) 
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Why  must  you  seek  this  sad  Cumaean  shore  ? 
Or  why  to  genius  give  one  victim  more  ? 

AUTHOR. 

Forgive  me :  all  conspire  ^  waste  my  time; 
Languor,  and  care,  and  solitude,  and  rhyme : 
Now  while  fcach  Sage,  to  fame  and  science  known. 
Or  leaves  the  field  of  life,  or  listless  grown. 
Reviews  his  trophies  with  an  idle  pride,  (k) 
Sick  of  the  dunces  rising  at  his  side.  40 

If 

(0  I  know  not  for  whom  the  DoAor  will  nvfo  vooch;  I  im 
not  called  upon  to  vouch  for  the  Doctor.  (1796.) 

^*  Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  dimes, 
'*  Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times.'* 
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(iV)  Sbakspeare  says,  «*  With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  of| 
side.'*  I  am  contented  simply  to  admire  Doctor  Lawrence's 
spectacles,  but  I  have  ventured  to  qualify  his  pouch— I  wrote 
this  ip  1 794*— Doctors  Commons  and  the  House  of  Cooimons 
are  recommended  in  all  the  chronic  cases  of  the  deficUns 
arumtna^  and  are  found  to  be  excellent  restoratives.  (i798)« 

(i)  I  allude  to  such  publications  as,  '*  Prose  on  several  occa- 
^  sionsy  accompanied  by  some  Pieces  in  Verse.  By  George 
**  Colman,  (Senior)."'  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  a  provident 
wisdom  in  men  of  great  abilities,  like  Mr.  Colman,  to  collect 
and  publish  wh/it  they  wish  to  deliver  to  posterity  as  thiir  ounr. 
Posthumous  works  are  rarely  to  be  considered  in  that  light. 
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If  I  tnay  write,  let  Proteus  (i)  Priestfey  tell, 
He  writes  on  all  things,  bat  on  notbmg  well; 

Wh<* 

{I)  Proteus  Priestley .-^-Thfre  is  one  veiy  matefial  difFerenc^ 
between  this  Proteus  and  his  namesake  of  antiquity.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  recorded,  Sine  v\  noA  uUa  dabit  pracepta  Ji  now  our 
Proteus  gives  '*  precept  upon  precept,  liiie  upon  line}  here  a 
'*  little  and  there  a  little;*'  and  is  continually  obtruding  kit 
tracks  upon  the  public,  without  any  comjmlsim  at  all*  upoM 
every  subject  which  can,  or  which  cannot  be  known,  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Priestley  would  dispute  very  snielligihfy  upon  th« 
famous  Germanic  question^  **  Utram  Chims^ra  b$mhinmi  in 
*^  vacuo  possit  comedere  secundas  intentiones." 

As  to  Dr.  Priest  ley  *s  King-killing  wishes  and  opinions  take  a 
few  words:  **  It  is  to  be  hbgr'etted,  that  the  situation  of 
*^  things  was  such^  that  the  sentence  (of  death  on  Charles 
*^  the  Ficst)  couki  set  .be  pifostd  hrth  wvols  naiion,  pk 

'*   THEia  REPRtSBNTATlVIBS^'illfrfMI^  A9aa¥ai.9I>yfr  Mll/^* 

**  /wtf."  Priestley  on  GovernmeBt,  p.  39,  .Arc  the  words  and 
the  meaning  plain  ?  How  must  this  Reverend  Deputy  Ehcf  to 
thd  National  Convention  of  France  have  eaulted  on  the-2ist  of 
January,  1793  i !  I  The  Deputy,  however,  had  the  wisdom  of 
the  itrjient  in  not  taking  bis  seat,  though  he  could  not  assume 
the  innocence  of  the  d^ve. 

The  late  Mr.  Gibbon  well  underwood  Dr.  Priestley's 
character  and  opinions,  and  expressed  liimself  strongly  on  that 
•ubjelrt.  No  man  of  discernment  can  see  their  direct  tendenty 
but  with  reprobation,  and  sometimes  not  without  fear  and 
horror!  (1794)*-  01  d  Sheffield  has  lately  published  the  cor- 
^fespondence  between  Mr.  G.  and  Dr.  P.  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  4to.  These  letters  art  vM 
NaWorthy  of  attention.  ( 1 79^)* 

§  Virg.  Georg.  lu  4f 
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Who,  as  the  daemon  of  the  day  decrees. 
Air,  books,  or  water  makes  with  eqiial  ease. 
May  not  I  strive  amid  this  motley  throng. 
All  pale  and  pensive  as  I  muse  along? 

OCTAVIUS^ 

Say,  would  your  thought  to  Homer's  pomp  aspire; 
Or  wake  to  loftiest  rapture  Pindar's  (w)  lyre  ? 

Go 


{m)  Pindar's  Lyre.—Iti  this  verse  I  speak  of  the  great  Theban  t 
but  there  is  an  obscure  person,  stiliog  himself  Peter  Pindar,  of 
whom  I  shall  say  a  few  words.  This  man  certainly  possesses  a 
mind  by  no  means  uninformed,  and  a  species  of  humour;  but  it 
is  exhausted  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  the 
same  ideas,  even  to  disgust.  He  has  the  power  of  rhyming  ludi- 
crously, and  is  sometimes  even  gifted  with  poetry ;  and  finally^ 
he  is  puffed  up  with  a  Vanity  and  self-conceited  importance, 
almost  without  a  parallel.  This  obscure  man  has  contrived,  by 
these  qualifications,  to  thrust  himself  upon  the  public  notice, 
and  become  the  scorn  of  every  man  of  character  and  of  virtue* 
Such  is  the  blasphemy,  such  is  the  impiety,  the  obscenity,  the 
impudence,  and  the  contempt  of  ail  decent  respect,  which  per* 
vade  his  numerous  pamphlets  in  verse,  that  the  reader  is  ill 
repaid  by  the  lively  sallies  of  humour  which  frequently  animate 
this  mass  of  crudities.  I  form  my  judgment  from  his  works^ 
and  not  from  any  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  man. 
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Go  then  and  view,  since  dos*d  his  cloistef'd  day, 
The  self-supported  melancholy  Gray :  {n)  50 

Dark 


Yet  I  hear  that  **  he  breathes  a  warm  constituthnal  spirit/* 
because  forsooth  he  has  told  us,  in  some  trumpery  ode,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  king^  or  a  Ug^  ar  a  nail;  after  he  has  perpetually 
reviled  and  held  up  to  scorn  every  master  principle,  by  which 
government  and  society  are  matntarned.  I  will  not  waste  a 
verse  on  such  a  character;  but  say  honestly  and  plainly,  that 
though  I  can  ofteo  smile,  and  sometimes  be  pleased,  with  the 
JiumoDr  and  the  manner,  yet  I  think  I  perceive  such  a  rooted 
depravity  and  malignity  of  heart  that,  from  the  consideration  af 
his  works,  I  can  affirm  almost  unequivocally  of  this  obscure 
■lan,  in  the  words  of  the  severest  writec  of  aatiqaity, 

Stupet  hie  vitio,  et  fibris  increvit  opimum 
Pingue,  caret  culpa,  nescit  quid  perdat,  et  alta 
Demersttt,  suaiaia  rursum  non  biitlit  in  unda  f  • 

N.  B.  This  man's  works  (now  published)  amount  /»  value  to 
tboy e /our guineas \  but  we  are  informed  that  a  set  may  be  had  for 

YWO  6UINBA8  AKD  A   HALF  Itf  4TO,    Or    foT  TWO   GVINBA8  in 

four  volumes  8vo  1 !  I—What  an  inducement  to  a  purchaser  f 
(1794).— Posterity  (if  it  can  be  supposed  that  such  trash  should 
exist)  will  be  astonished,  that  the  present  age  could  look  with 
patience  on  such  malignant  ribaldry, 

(«)  This  character  of  Mr.  Gray  is  drawn  from  the  cqnside* 
ration  of  bis  Memoirs  and  Letters,  published  by  Mn  MasoB* 

f  Pcrs.  Sa:,3,  v,3»; 
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Dark  was  his  mom  of  life,  and  bleak  the  spring, 
Without  one  fostering  ray  from  Britain^s  king;  (««) 
Granta's  dull  abbots  cast  a  side^long  glance, 
And  Levite  gownsmen  hugg*d  their  ignorance  : 
With  his  high  spirit  strove  the  master  bard. 
And  was  his  own  exceeding  great  reward,  (o) 

Saw  you  not  Mason  stand  with  down-cast  eye. 
While  great  Augustus  pass'd  unconscious  by  ?  (/} 

'Till 

(nn)  If  I  have  read  Mr,  Gray^s  Letters  rightif,  I  believe  he 
neither  sought  nor  wished  for  royal  favour.  I  wish,  however, 
that  it  had  been  vfftred^Xj^  the  first  poet  and  the  first, scholar  of 
the  age. 

Mr.  Gray  rose  and  shone  forth»  in  the  full  brightness  of 
his  genius,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  late  in  life,  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  Chancellor; 
at  the  particular  recommendation  (as  it  was  strongly  believed) 
of  Mr.  Stonehewer.  Mr.  Gray  however  was  promoted  (if 
the  appointment  can  be  called  a  promotion  for  such  a  man  J  In 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

(ff)  "  I  am  iby  exceeding  great  reward.*' 

'  GenesisyC.i5.  v.  I* 

{Jt\  The  discernment  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third 
in  poetical  merit,  is  acknowledged  io  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Beattie,  Author  of  The  Minstrel,  and  of  Mr.  Cowper,  Author 
of  The  T^%\f     Mr.  Mason  must  have  been  overlooked  for  a 

D  %  particular 


i    5^    1 
'Till  wrapt  in  terrors  of  avenging  night, 
He  starts  Macgreggor  (q)  with  dilated  might.     6o 

Have  you  not  seen  neglected  Penrose  (r)  bloom. 
Then  sink  unhonour'd  in  a  village  tomb  ? 
Content  a  curate's  humble  path  he  trod. 
Now,  with  the  poor  in  spirit,  rests  with  God. 

Tq 

particular  reason.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr.  Stonehewer  (the 
common  friend  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Maion)  could  account 
for  it.    (1794)- 

iq)  See  the  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  the 
Heroic  Postcript  to  the  Public,  by  Malcolm  Macgrcgor,  Esq.* 
A  friend  of  mine  has  assured  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  this  conjec- 
ture; and  t  must  own  that  the  Epistle  to  Shebbeare,  and  the 
Dean  and  the  Squire,  attributed  to  the  same  author,  have  some- 
what diminished,  but  not  destroyed,  my  confidence  in  it's 
probability  (a).  The  abilities  of  great  men  are  generally  versatile. 

As  I  have  written  the  lines,  they  3hall  continae  to  stand 
as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  a  man,  from  whose  acluiowledged 
poetry  I  have  received  much  delight.  The  strains  of 
Musaeus,  and  the  Druid  minstrells  have  still  their  charms;  and 
he  must  have  cold  feelings  who  cannot  be  moved  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  Elfrida.  The  English  Garden,  though  with  a  few 
faulcs,  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  admirer  of  our  national  taste. 
(1794).     See  the  Fourth  Dialogue  of  the  P.  of  L.  (1798). 

(«)  The  papers  of  the  late  Lord  Orford  (Horace  Walpole)  may 
possibly  throw  some  light  on  this  subject.     (March  i798)« 
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To  worth  untitled  would  ydur  fancy  turn  ? 
The  Muse  all  friendless  wept  o*er  Mickle's  (r)urn : 
Mickle,   who  bade  the  strong  poetic  tide 
Roll  o'er  Britannia's  shores  in  Lusitanian  pride, 

AUTHOR. 

Then  I  must  suit  the  temper  of  these  times. 
Degraded  now  to  mere  fnsteric  rhymes ;  70 

And  last  be  hail'd  in  some  sagacious  page. 
The  finest,  brightest  poet  of  the  age; . 
And  that  with  grave  solemnity  so  sad. 
Faith,  tis  enough  to  make  poor  Hayley  (/)  mad. 

No: 

(r )  See  the  Flights  of  Fancy,  4to,  by  Thomas  Penrose,  Curate 
of  Newbury,  Berks.  The  names  of  the  poems  alluded  to  are 
these.  The  Helmets,  The  Carousal  of  Odin,  and  Madness.— 
He  published  these  himse.f,  and  no  more;  and  I  speak  of  these. 
No  author  should  be  judged  for  posthumous  works,  published  hj 
friends^  except  he  ordered  them  to  be  published  after  his  decease. 

{s)  William  Julius  Mickle,  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  great 
poetical  powers.  He  translated  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens  in  a  free 
paraphrastic  manner,  but  with  the  spirit  of  an  original  poet.  I 
never  could  account  for  the  neglecrof  so  very  poetical  a  work. 

{/)  ///jy/fy,— Piger  scribcndi  ferrc  laborem, 

Scribendi  recti ^  nam  ui  multum  nil  moron  f 

j*  Hor.  1*  L.  I.  Sat,  4.  v.  ia« 
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Ko :  though  in  vain  I  may  attempt. to  please^ 
I'll  write  with  learning  what  I  think  with  ease. 

What  ? — fromtheMuse,byVr}j«/(?^tfw/Vstealth,  (v^ 

Must  I  purloin  her  native^tcrling  wealth? 

In 

The  notes  which  Mr*  Hayley,  who  is  a  very  ingenious  man 
and  a  pleasing  scholar,  has  written  on  his  various  poems  are 
very  amusing,  and  not  unfrequently  afford  much  instruction* 
Had  he  but  learned  the  art  of  blotting,  he  might  possibly  have 
attained  considerable  eminence,  and  preserved  it.  But  as  he  is  in 
general  too  feeble,  tedious,  and  insufferably  prolix,  {ime  hwtiftic 
de  wriia^e)  conseqaentJy»  ice:  &c.  See  Horace,  who  has 
pronounced  an  irreversible  sentence  on  all  such  persons  stiling 
themselves  poets,  however  volumimus  their  works  ipay  be. 

(v)  See  *^  The  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Loves  of  the  Plants* 
••  by  Dr.  Darwin."  I  wish  men  would  peruse  the  treatise  de 
Causis  Corruptas  Eloquentiae,  {a)  before  they  attempt  by  pretti. 
nesses,  glittering  words,  points,  conceits,  a^d  forced  thoughts, 
to  sacrifice  propriety  and  just  Imagery  to  the  rage  of  mere 
novelty.  This  will  always  be  the  case,  when  writers  in  prose, 
or  verse,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  |o  use  Sancho's  phrase  a  little 
metaphorically)  **  want  better  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat." 
Modern  ears  are  absolutely  dthauchtd  by  such  poetry  as  Dr. 
Darwin's,  which  marks  the  decline  of  simplicity  and  true  taste 
in  this  country.  It  is  to  England,  what  Seneca's  prose  was  to 
]R.ome :  Abundat  dulcibus  vitiis.  (^) 

Dryden  and  Pope  are  the  standards  of  excellence  in  this 
species  of  writing  in  our  language ;  and  when  young  minds 

are 

"*"  ■ '    .1 •''       ■■      ■         ■  ■    - — '..'■■'  '  -  * 

(a)  Printed  at  the  end  of  Tacitus,  under  the  title  *^  Dialogus 

f  ^  de  Oratoribus,'''  one  of  the  most  dnisbed  treatises  of  antiquity. 

\h)  C2uintii,  lib.  lo.  c.  I. 
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la  filmy,  gawzy,  gossamery  lines. 

With  lucid  language,  and  most  dark  designs,      to 

In  sweet  tetrandryan^  monogynian  strains^ 

Pant  for  2iJ^ysfill  in  botanic  pains ; 

On  the  luxurious  lap  of  Flora  thrown. 

On  beds  of  yielding  vegetable  down, 

Raise  Ivist  in  pinks;  and  with  unhallowM  fire 

Bid  the  soft  virgin  violet  expire  ?  {x) 

Is  it  for  me  to  creep,  or  soar,  or  doze. 

In  modish  song,  or  fashionable  prose  ?  {y) 

To 

^re  rightly  instituted  in  their  works,  they  may,  without  much 
danger,  read  inch  glittering  venes  as  Dr.  Darwin's.  They  will 
then  perceive  the  distortion  of  the  sentiment^  and  the  harlotry  of 
the  oriumients.  It  would  also  be  a  happy  thing  for  all  naturalists, 
whether  poets  or  writers  in  prose,  if  they  would  in  the  words 
ofa  true  poet,  '*  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  G$dP* 
Dr*  Darwin  is  certainly  a  man  of  great  fancy ;  h»t  I  will  not 
cease  to  repeat,  that  good  writing  and  good  poetry  require  some* 
thing  more. 

Ov  yap  €v  t^scFOKTi  XBtrai 

Tcj  Vjri^ovTi  (fepetv* 
(x)  I  would  just  hint  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to 
me  to  conceive,  how  young  ladies  are  instructed  in  the  terms  of 
botany,  which  are  vay  jiguifcant.  It  cannot  however  even 
be  supposed,  that  any  person  would  discountenance  the  study 
of  Botany  and  of  Natural  History  which  opens^  enlarges,  and 
animates  the  youthful  miad|  when  conducted  with  propriety  and 
discriminatioa.  D  4 


L 
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To  pen  with  garreteers  obscure  and  shabby. 
Inscriptive  nonsense  in  a  fancied  Abbey  ;(z)  90 

Or  some  Warkworthian  hermit  tale  endite, 
Such  ditties  as  our  gosip  spinsters  write  ? 

Say,  must  I  tempt  some  Novel's  JuUing  theme  ^ 
Bid  the  bright  c)'^e  o'er  Celestina  {zz)  stream  ^ 

.  With 

{y)  I  allude  to  the  poising  of  sentences^  their  triads,  and 
other  artificial  divisions  of  modern  prose,  by  which  the.wjiol^ 
simplicity  and  natural  dignity  of  our  English  style  are  abandoned 
and  lost, 

(js)  Such  trash  as  a  vile  pamphlet  called  Kilkhampton  Abbey, 
^c>  ^c,  ^c.  in  ^hort  the  whole  mugitu^  Labyrinthi.  Every 
age  produces  similar  trash»  and  this  name  serves,  as  well  as  aqy 
other,  to  mark  my  meaning  in  this  place. 

(zx)  Put  for  almost  any  modern  novel,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  Mrs.  &c.  8cc. 
though  all  of  them  are  very  ingenious  ladies,  yet  they  are  too 
frequently  whining  or /risking  in  novels,  till  our  girls'  heads 
turn  wild  with  impossible  adyentures,  and  s^re  now  and  thea 
tainted  with  democracy. 

Not  so  the  mighty  magician  of  the  Mtsteribs  op 
Udolpho,  {a)  bred  and  nourished  by  the  Florentine  Muses  ii| 
their  sacred  solitary  caverns,  amid  the  paler  shrines  of  Gothio 
superstition,  and  in  all  the  dreariness  of  inchantment ;  a  poetess 
•whom  Ariosto  would  with  rapture  have  acknowledged,  as  the 

La  nudrita 
Damigella  Trivulzia  al  sacro  sfeco.*  (1796.) 

I  would 

(«)  Mrs*  Anne  Raqcliffe,  *  O.  F.  c.  46, 
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With  fabled  knights,  ^d  tales  of  slighted  love. 
Such  as  our  Spanish  Cato  (a)  might  approve  ? 

la 


I  would  say  a  word  on  Romances  or  Novels.  No  ooan  of 
genius  or  of  judgment  ever  despised  or  neglected  the  great  masteri 
in  this  useful  and  allUriiig  species  of  writing,  beginning  with 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  No  works  can  be  read  with  more 
delight  and  ad  vantage,  when  they  are  selected  with  discriminatioa; 
they  animate  and  improve  the  mind.  Every  person  shoald 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Cervantes,  of  Le  Sage's 
unequalled  and  unrivalled- Gil  Bias,  and  of  Tom  Jones,  (tbat 
'  great  comic  Epic  poem)  by  Fielding.  These  perhaps  are  all 
which  it  is  necejfary  to  read;  and  they  afford  illustration  toevciy 
ipyent  of  life. 

From  these,  with  great  caution »  we  must  pass  to  later  writen* 
Smollett  had  much  penetration,  though  he  is  frequently  too 
vulgar  to  please ;  bat  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  is 
unquestionable.  Of  Sterne  and  Rousseau  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
without  being  misunderstood;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
praise  of  wit  and  vriginality  («)  to  Yorick,  or  of  captivating  elo* 
quence  to  the  philosopher  of  vanity.  Their  imitators  are  below 
notice.  I  never  read  the  Eloisa  without  the  pathetic  exclama« 
tion  of  Dante : 

Per 
>»■  I        ■         ■  .  .       ■     p 

{a)  I  cannot  think  that  the  ingenious,  amusing,  and  acate 
observations  of  Dr.  Fbkriar,  in  which  he  has  traced  some  of 
Sterne's  hints  and  remarks  to  Rabelais,  Burton,  and  other  writers, 
detract  from  the  absolute  originality  of  his  genius. .  They 
point  out  the  train  of  his  wild  and  excentric  reading;  but  his 
manner  and  his  wit  are  stilly  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  excla« 
||vfly  his  own,    (x8oo«) 
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In  Travels  for  the  Heart,  (i)  and  not  the  head^ 
From  post  to  pillar,  and  from  board  to  bed. 

Thro* 

Per  pia  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Qjiella  kttura,  et  scolorocct  il  viso  ; 
Mn  sob  unpuntofuy  fuel  ckc  ci  vitue* 
Quaodo  leggeiximoy  cominciai^  Mi^  lasso ! 
Qttanti  dolci /tensier^  quoHto  desh 
Mend  cosioto  al  Mot oiopassof  {i) 
The  Eloisa  is  a  very  dangerous  book,  in  Jt's  commencement,  an4 
I  would  particularly  warn  young  persons  to  avoid  it  The  book 
is  now  indeed  beyond  the  reach  qfany  controj ;  but  ai  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  author  is  now  fully  understood,  it*s  power  of  doing 
hai^m  is  considerably  diminished.  But  to  extract  good  out  ofeyily 
I  must  observe,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  author  of  it,  to  acknow* 
ledge,  that,  (as  the  book  is  so  much  read  and  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed,) the  result  from  the  perusal  of  the  whole  taien  tcgetlur  is 
this,  namely;  that  perpetual  uneasiness,  disquietude,  and  often 
irreversible  misery  are  the  certain  consequences  of  vice,  or  oi 
fatal  misconduct,  in  any  woman   however  gifted,   or  as  H 
appears,    however  reclaimed.    It  is  difficult,    I  think    it  ia 
impossible,  to  deny  or  disprove  this;  but  I  still  wish  the  novel 
bad  never  been  written. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  Clarissa,  the  work  of  a  man  of  virtue  and 
genius,  which  is  too  celebrated  for  any  additional  praise.  Mri« 
Charlotte  Smith  has  great  poetical  powers,  and  a  pathos  which 
commands  attention.  Much  knowledge  of  life  and  ingenuiiy 
are  seen  in  Miss  Burney  now  Mrs*  lyArblay's  Novels;  but  her 
propensity  to  high  colouring  and  broad  farce  have  lessened 
their  effect.  It  is  a  fatal  crrer  in  this  species  of  writing  to 
vverstep  the  boundaries  of  nature  add  of  real  life.  I  cannol 
Ascend  among  all  the  modern  farrago  of  novels,  which  arc  to© 

oftca 
{b)  Dante  Inf.  c.  5. 
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Through  climes  of  various  woe  the  pilgrim  lead. 
Till  Charlotte  droops,  and  master  misses  bleed.  loo 
.  OCTA- 

often  **  receipts  to  make  — s.**  Yet  I  could  select  a  few,  which 
have  merit,  with  great  pleasure,  if  it  were  not  foreign  to  mf 
purpose  to  enlarge  on  this  topic. 

I  cannot  however  refrain  from  giving  a  just  and  sensible  ob« 
servation  from  the  latest  writer  on  this  subject,  in  his  view  of 
Romance*;  an  Essay  composed  rather  hastily,  and  perhaps 
inaccurately,  but  with  all  the  power  of  pleasing  afid  happy  facility 
of  writing  so  conspicuous  throughoat  hit  works.  Dr.  Moore 
thus  expresses  himseJf :  *^  Modem  romances  «(id  novels  are,  or 
**  ought  Co  be,  &  representation  of  life  and  manners,  in  the  coua* 
^  try,  where  the  scene  is  placed.  Had  works  of  this  nature 
**  eiiistedtBthe  flourishing  ages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Repub^ 
•*  lies,  and  had  some  of  the  best  of  them  been  preserved,  hom 
•*  infi^nitely  would  they  be  relished  at  present !  as  they  wouU 
••  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  picture  of  private  and  domes* 
*<  tic  life  than  is  found  in  history,  which  dwells  chiefly  oa 
.«*  war  and  affairs  of  state."    (  ^798). 

{a)  The  late  venerable  Eari  Cankden  (once  Lord  High  Chan« 
cellor  of  England,  a  character  of  dignity,  ability,  learning  and 
independancc,)  is  saiJ  to  have  learned  Spanish  very  late  in  lifc^ 
10  road  the  romances  in  that  language;  having  exhausted  those 
written  in  English,  French,  and  Italian.  All  the  world  know< 
that  Cato  learned  Greek  at  sixty,  yeara  of  age,  to  read  the 
romances  in  that  tongue. 

(3)  All  such  works  at  abound  in  what  it  called  in  modem 
jargon,  the  sublime  instinct  of  sentiment. 


*  Prefixed  to  Dr.  Moorc*s  edition  of  Smollct's  works  in  1797. 
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OCTAVIUS. 

If  these  disgust,   to  serious  cares  attend. 
And  make  serene  Philosophy  your  friend. 
Pen  some  choice  Fragment  (c)  in  the  genuine  taste| 
Each  pow'r  combined  of  wit  and  learning  waste ; 

Smart 

(r)  Alluding  to  the  $wirin  of  free  thinking  and  democrattcal 
pamphlets  with  which  the  public  have  been  pestered.  It  U 
hoped  that  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  the  con&titu* 
tional  exertions  of  private  societies  have  either  lessened  theit 
number^  or  deprived  them  of  their  malignant  intentions.  The 
time  for  discriminatioa  seems  to  be  come.  Toleration  is  fully 
granted  to  all  opinions,  subjectco  the  coi^troul  of  the  legislature 
after  their  publicatioo,  in  the  open  courts  of  law  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  in  which  true  iiberty  consists.  Good  order  and  just 
aothority  must  be  maintained  with  vigour  and  decision. 

But  HE  is  chiefly  to  be  consulted,  who,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  language  a  little  metaphorically,  *<  hath  stood  between 
'*  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  stayed  the  plague,"  Edmund 
Burkb!  greater  and  brighter  in  the  decline,  than  in  the  noon- 
day of  his  life  and  vigour.  It  would  be  almost  an  injury  to 
name  the  works  whereof  all  Europe  rings ;  but  to  his  country- 
men they  speak  with  a  foce  not  to  be  resisted, 

OMNES 

Admoaet,  et  mag  ha  testatur  voce  per  umbras, 

DiSCITB  JUSTITIAM  MONITI,  ET  KON  TBMNERB  SIVOS.  (I794.) 

On  a  second  consideration  however  I  think  it  right  to  name  these 
works  of  Mr.  Burke,    i  •  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France^ 

and 
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Smart  and  concise,  with  deepest  meaning  fraught. 
Neat  be  the  types,  and  the  vignettes  high  wrought ; 

With 


amd  on  the  proceedings  in  certain  societies  in  London  relative  to 
that  event.  (1799.)  2.  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National 
Asseaibl]f(.  (i79i)«  3.  An  Appeal  horn  the  New  to  the  Old 
Wkigs  in  consequence  of  some  discussions  in  Parliament  relative 
to  the  RefleaioDs  on  the  French  Revolution.  (1791).  4:  A 
Letter  on  the  Attack  made  on  him  in  the  H.  of  L.  by  the  D.  of 
Bedford,  and  the  £•  of  Lauderdale  (1796).  5.  Two  Lettera 
on  the  proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regicide  Directory  of 
France  ( 1 796.)  6*  (Posthumous  in  1 7979)  Letters  on  the  conduct 
of  our  domestic  Parties  with  regard  to  French  Politics,  includ- 
ing Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session 
of  1793.  7*  Memorials  on  French  affairs,  1791,  92,  and  93--^ 
K.  B.  ne  remmndir  of  Mr.  Burke's  posthumous  writings  may  be 
expected  from  the  exemplary  zeal  and  honourable  attention  of 
his  executors.  Dr.  Laurence  and  Dr.  King.  **  Sunt  adhuo 
^^  curse  hofflinibus  fides  et  officium;  sunt  qui  defunctorsm 
«*  quoque  amicos  agant*"*     (i797') 

Whoever  warns  the  IMng  against  a  mortal  distemper,  or 
shews  the  causes  of  ic,  and  the  mode  of  prevention*  and  the  final 
remedy,  may  be  said  to  stand,  as  a  guardian  angel,  between  the 
dead  and  the  living.  In  this  sense,  Edmund  Burke  stayed  the 
plague,  by  his  masterly,  vigorous,  and  formidable  exposure,  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  modern 
French  principles  and  national  desolation,  in  all  the  fullness  of 
their  deformity,  and  in  the  terrors  of  their  operation.  The 
ipear  of  Ithuriel  discovered  and  displayed  Satan  in  his  proper 
shape. 

.1  *  Plin.Ep. 
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With  frontispiece  to  catch  the  gazer's  eye. 
Treason,  the  pile;  the  basis,  blasphemy. (r^) 
Free  from  dull  order,  decency,  and  rule. 
With  dogmas  fresh  from  the  Sans  Souci- school ;  1 1& 
With  definitions  vague  and  terms  mysterious. 
Seeming  humility,  but  tone  imperious. 
Mankind's  meek  friend,  and  Nature's  gentle  sage. 
The  Priest  of  Reason  in  her  chosen  agei(^ 

Then 


(cc)  Tbt  iasitf  ilasphimy. '^ThU  is  the  progress  of  modern 
Rfpublicinism.  The  dissolution  or  rejection  of  ali  itUgious 
principle  prepares  the  mind  for  breaking  every  bond  of  esta- 
blished government^  however  just  or  reasonable,  to  introduce 
into  practice  some  new  theory  of  general  good :  so  very  general, 
as  to  have  nothing  to  'do  with  the  good  of  the  individual.  For 
the  nature  of  this  ob.neral  good  consult  the  National  Assembly 
and  Convention  of  France :  *'  Agn,  edificia,  loca,  possessiones, 
*^  (cosLtJBff  BT  MARB  prsetermlserunt,  caetera  complexi  sunt) 
^  publice  ^aia,  assign ata,  vendiia  /'* f  Mirabeau  bfgan  with 
tkese  memorable  words:  *^  Si  vous  voulez  une Revolution,  il 
•*  faut  commencer  par  dicatboHdur  la  FranctC*    (>  7940 

{i)  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  treatises  of  this  kind*  is  a 
work  in  French^  intitled,  "  The  Ruins  ;  or  a  Meditation  on 
••  the  Revolution  of  Empires ;  by  Ma.  Volney,  Deputy  to  the 
^  National  Assembly  in  1789/*    It  is  written  with  some  spirit, 

and 

j-  Cic,  dcLeg*  Agrar.  Orat«  3. 
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Then  bending  low,  with  equal  reverence  search 

The 

and  not  without  eloqaence  in  some  parts,  and  abounds  with  wkal 
is  new  called  Philosophy. 

The  intent  of  thia  book  is  to  attack  every  principle  of  religioa 
in  the  heart,  even  the  principles  of  the  religion  now  termed^ 
natural.  Mr.  Volney  wishes  to  convince  inankind,  that  t^jery 
pretence  to  revelation,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  is 
equally  falsa  and  equally  unfounded ;  and  by  a  jargon  of  Ian* 
guage,  and  antiquity,  and  mythology,  and  philosophy,  he  labours 
to  confound  and  blend  them  all  in  uncertain  tradition  and  astrotn* 
meal  allusions.  And  all  this  is  attempted  to  be  done,  that  tbc 
world  may  be  prepared  for  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  prin* 
ctples  on  which  it  was  effected.  In  this  point  he  seems  to  act  not 
without  reason,  as  the  principles  of  this  revolution  are  laid  in  the 
rejection  of  all  religion,  and  were  so  from  the  very  beginning  ff 
it;  though  we  may  be  surprised  when  we  are  assured,  that  it  is 
**  Jn  age  c/ DELivEKAVicE  /hr  a  great  people  ^  and  of  Hov^  for 

^*  ALL  TH£  earth!  !  !   («) 

The  real  ignorance  of  this  man,  on  the  subject  of  true  religion, 
is  as  conspicuous  as  the  puny  literature  which  appears  to  support 
his  strange  doctrines  and  foolish  opinions.  Upon  the  subject 
of,  what  he  calls,  the  filiation  ef  religions,  (for  the  French  must 
have  their  new  jargon  of  words  in  every  subject)  he  says,  '*  We 
'*  acknowledge  in  one  word,  that  all  the  theological  doctrines  on 
'*  the  origin  of  the  world,  on  the  nature  of  God,  on  the  revela- 
*'  tion  of  his  law/,  and  the  appearance  of  his  person,  are  no- 
*'  thing  more  than  recitals  of  astronomical  facts,  and  figurative 
*«  and  emblematical  stories  of  the  play  oftht  confiellations  /  //"  i.  e. 
^u  jeu  des  constellations.  {V) 

(tf )  P.  58,  I  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  French  otigioal. 
{h)  Volney;  p,  167. 
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The  storied  portico,  and  sainted  church  j 

TUl, 

I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  saperstitjon  and  credufity  of 
mankind  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  but  what  Mr.  Volney 
would  impose  upon  us,  for  the  truth,. exceeds  the  bounds  of  any 
credulity  ever  yet  required.  Then  he  introduces  the  systems  of 
idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  stars,  the  two  principles  or  dualism, 
(a  little  more  French  jargon ;)  *the  monde  anime  and  the  monde 
jnachincy  Moses,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  Brama:  and  last 
comes  Christianity.  The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  the  strangest 
of  all,  for  he  declares,  that  Christianity  consists  inthtallf 
gorical  worship  of  the  Sun  undtr  tht  cahalisiical  names  of  Chris-en^ 
cr  Tes'us  or  Jesus  !!  !  ^<  Christianisme  ou  cuhe  allegorique  du 
**  SoUily  sous  les  noms  cabalistiques  de  Christen  on  Yes-us  ou 
•*  Jtsut !  !  I"  And  this  is  a  formidable  opponent  1  this  is  one 
of  the  guides  to  whom  we  are  to  give  up  our  prejudias  !  Read 
any  one  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  then  give  your  own  answer* 

The  impudence  of  Mr.  Volney  is  at  least  equal  to  any  other 
power  he  possesses,  for  be  requires  of  his  reader  only  the  surren- 
der of  his  common  sense,  and  common  understanding,  and  the 
common  principles  of  any  knowledge.  Yet  he  demands  the 
admission  of  all  bis  allegories  and  mystical  meanings,  (of  which, 
in  the  true  French  stile,  no  doubt  is  to  be  entertained,)  and  then 
the  world  is  to  be  emancipated  and  delivered.  From  what? — 
From  credulity  and  superstition.  Q;,  E.  D.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Volney  observes,  •*  the  priests  murmur,"  I  think  the  laity 
will  at  least  do  as  much,  at  tht  words  of  this  apostle  of  nonsense, 
blasphemy,  folly,  and— the  rights  of  mankind,  which  the  French 
never  fail  to  introduce,  when  they  have  laid  tbtm  all  prostrate, 
civil,  moral,  and  mental.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  such  writers, 
to  whom  we  arc  to  bow  as  the  deliverers  of  mankind  from 

superstition 


¥iii,  wheedling  round  with  ihetftphysic  arti 


Yoii 


hiipehtitioii»  and  the  diredon  oiF  o«r  minds  in  tlic  wnyi  of  tnidu 
«^  Pit^esling  thcmadvei  wise  tkty  ire  beceme  fisols  !** 

The  best  men  are  indeed  convinced,  that  the  ways  and  works 
of  Providence  are  inscrutable,  and  that  the  nature  of  Gon  is  in« 
jcomprehensibie ;  and  they  lament  their  own  insufficiency.  Ydt 
jthey  iFeel  themselves  bound  by  the  laws  of  reasoning,  and  of 
the  specific  evidence  in  every  great  question  divine  and  human. 
Thi^y  are  best  preparM  to  acknowledge  the  depth  and  height  of 
^cemal  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  the  ^fficulties  of  attaining  to 
this  knowledge*  They  assent  to  the'^words  of  a  man  of  na 
vulgar  erudition  *  or  mediocrity  of  talents,  when  he  declares^ 
^  Quantis  suspiriis  et  gemitibas  fiat,  ut  pumiuUuunfm  tx  jfmrH 

1  cannot  withhold  the  foltowiag  iitural  observations*  whkh 
are  rational,  important,  eloquent,  and  argumentative.  **  It  is  a 
very  wonderful  thing,  that  a  being  iMci  m  man^  placed  on  a 
little  globe  of  earth,  in  a  little  corner  of  the  universe,  cut  off 
from  all  commimicatlon  with  the  other  systems  which  are 
dispersed  through  the  immensity  of  space;  imprisoned  as  it  wens 
on  the  spot  where  he  happens  to  be  born  ;  Hmost  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  variety  of  spiritual  existences,  and  circumscribed  in  hia 
knowledge  of  material  things,  by  their  remoteness,  magnitude^ 
or  minuteness;  a  stranger  to  the  nature  of  the  very  |>ebbles  on 
which  he  treads;  unacquainted,  or  but  very  obscurely  informed 
by  his  natural  faculties  of  his  condition  after  death ;  it  is  very 
.WOnderfal^tliatii.&:n|fjacAiU/iiV, should  reluctantly  receive,  or 
iastidiously  reject,  th  inttructifn  ofrm  Etbin al  Goa!  Or,  if 
-this  is  saying  too  much,  that  he  should  hastily,  negligently,  or 
friumphantly   conclude,  that  the  Supreme   Being  never   had 

E*    •         ,  '  ^ndt« 

*  Attgustinus. 
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You  steal  Ifceligton  from  the  unguarded  heart. 

And 

tondexended  to  instruet  the  rice  of  man;  It  might  properly 
litre  been  expeetedi  that  a  rational  being,  sd  circumstanoed^  woiiM 
have  sednlouilj  enquired  into  a  subject  of  such  vast  ioiportances 
that  he  would  not  have  suflfered  himself  to  have  been  diverted 
from  the  investigation  by  the  porsnits  of  wealth,  or  honoar^  or 
any  temporal  concern ;  much  less  by  notions  taken  ap  without 
attention,  arguments  admitted  without  examination,  or  prejiTdjces 
inabibed  in  early  youth,  from  the  profane  ridicule,  or  impioof 
jestings  of  sensual  and  immoral  men.  -  -  Some  difficoltie)  will 
undoubtedly  remain,  and  it  would  be  a  miracle,  greater  than 
any  we  are  instructed  to  believe,  if  there  remained  none.'  If  a 
being  with  but  five  scanty  inlets  of  knowledge,  sep^ated  but 
yesterday  from  his  mother  earth,  and  to-day  sinking  a^ain  iiito 
her  bosom,  could  fathom  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  Him,  wUck  iSf  mnd  nubick  was^  and  nubich  is  h  comif 
The  Lord  Gob  AiMicHTT  !**  (a)  ^ 

Before  I  close  this  note,  I  cannot  help  reminding, '  not 
informing,  iviry  reader,,  that  even  Tacitus,  (the  favoarite  author 
of  n^any  free  thinkers,  though  I  know  not  why)  has  borne 
testimony  to  the  existence  and  last  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ^ 
^i|der  the.  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
^  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  qui  Tiberio  imperitante,' per 
procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum,  supplicio  affectus  erat*/  Yet 
we  are  astured^  with  an  effrontery  without  a  parallel,  that  Christ, 
or  Ckns'in^  is  only  a  eahalistieal  nzmt  of  tbi  Stm.  So  is  the  name 
•f  Caesar,  of  Soaates,  or  of  Plato.    Are  we  not  asbamed  of 

listening 

(«)  Preface  (p.  9  and  13)  to  the  Theological  Tracts,  in  six 
volumes  octavOi  collected  by  Richard  WatsoD,  Dt  P»  bishop  ^ 
|iandaff« 

SAivalfL«z5.9Cft|t4f 
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And  m  the  see-saw  undulating  plaf » 
•  The  moral  chorus  dies  in  words  away<. .  ijo 

Thence  careless  sauntVing  in  Vacuna's  vale* 
Tune  to  your  listless  lyre  some  Crazy  Tale ;{/) 
JDash  for  applai;ise)  nor  seek  a  poet^s  name> 
Content  with  scribbling  and  ambiguous  fame  ; 
From  laws  of  metre  fee,  fwhich  idly  serve 
To  curb  strong  genius  and  it*s  swelling  nerve). 
In  verse  half  veird  raise  titillating  lust. 
Like  girls  that  deck  with  flowers  Priapus*  bust,  {g) 

Go 

listening  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  VoIney»  who  address  os  $m 
unworthily?  Yet  this  is  the  mapner  in  which  Mr,  Volneyi  and 
such  as  Mr;  Volney,  treat  the  whole  haman  race,  men  and 
womeo^  learned  and  unlearned.  The  gtneral  character  of  -all 
these  writers  may  be  expressed  in  language  at  oace  awfol  and 
true:  *' Non  est  qoi.judicatvere;  confidunt  in  nihilo,  loquuntur 
vanitates;  conceperant  laborem,  pepererunt  iniqaitatem.*' 

(/)  See  Craay  Tales,  &c.  and  the  whole  school  of  La 
FoAtidne* 

(f )  See  Akgblica  Kaufpmam*s  elegant  print  s  bntttislo 
be  remembered  that  the  subject  is  purely  classical. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  a  friend  of  mine  would  insisi  opon 
■ly  perosiiig  a  long  disquisition  inqaartOi  ox  tbb  Wokshif 

E  a  •w. 
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Go  turn  to  Madan,  and  in  Gospel  trntbt 
And  Thelypthoric  (h)  l(w:e  instruct  our  youth  :    rj^ 

Soni« 

©/  PftiAFus,  (printed  in  1786)  witii  numercms  and  mosC 
disgastiug  plates.  It  has  not  been  publ»lied,  hot  distributed 
liberally,  (a)  without  any  injunction  of  secrecy^  to  the  emn-itt 
in  specufative  Priapism,  as  one  wonld  think. 

As  I  hope  the  tieat^ie  may  be  forgotten  I  shall  not  name  the 
author  {h),  but  observe,  that  all  the  ordare  aad  filth,  all  the 
antique  pictures,  and  all  the  representations  of  the  generative 
organ  Sy  in  their  most  odioui  and  degrading  protrasioo,  have 

beea 

^  ■    .11.     .   li*  ^ aiiiii  I     I  ■    w.  I    immm^mm     ■       IM     .     i«    I     I'l         I  ■  ■  '       ■  ■!  — i—^i^^— M— ^ 

{a)  i.  e.  By  the  Dilettanti  Society.  The  solemnity  with  whiclt 
the  Dilettanti  meet  and  present  their  va/mailt  works  to  the  chosen 
few,  and  the  inscription  in  the  blank  leaf  of  each  book,  arc 
rather  laditrons.  The  President  (of  the  day)  n  invested  witk 
a  Roman  Toga  ia  a  sort  of  consular  pomp.    Before  the  vote  for 

printing  Mr, 's  PrUput  had  passed,  I  should  have  said 

with  Roman  sternness,  had  I  been  present,  ^  I  lictor,  colliga 
^^  maaus).*'— This  Roman  farce  would  (and  perhaps  may)  form 
the  subject  of  a  legitimate  Satire.  (179b).  The  Dilettanti 
Society  best  know  nobat  imbUmy  modelled  in  «vaa,  is  laid  apoa 
Cheir  cable  at  their  lUiwm  meetings. 

<*  Disemmittntf  MicoeiaH  Tier v%  a /ahetwr^ 

'*  ForsitMt  ii^tties^  mt  GaiHtana  CM$r9 

•*  Incipi^ti  prurire  €b9r9J*  JuT. 

(b)  The  author  afterwards  named  himself,  and  was  Tery  aiifrf^ 
#ith  tne  without  aoy  reason.  I  only  did  idy  duty  to  the  jg^ 
liG.MSce  PjOf  L.  DiaLft^  v.  57.    (Added  Aug.  X797}« 

i  hir.  Lih^  I.  c.  a6# 
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Same  plain  positions  lay,  as  simply  thtu  j 

Marriage  (j)  consists  m — sc^m  ^iitUsi 

Layman 

been  raked  togeriier  anil  copaiated  (for  bo  other  idea  aeent  to  be 
in  the  Biod  of  the  author)  and  copulated,  I  say«  with  a  new 
ipccies  of  blasphemy*  Soch  arc^  what  I  would  c«ll»  the  nscordt 
«f  the  stews  and  bordellos  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity, 
exhibited  for  the  recreation  of  aniiquarie%  and  the  obscene 
reTcUiogs  of  Greek  scholars  in  their  private  studies.  Surely  thit 
is  to  dwell  mentally  in  last  and  daikness  in  the  JoJitbBOae  and 
polluted  chamber  at  Capreae.  Essays  on  Landscape  and  Gar- 
dening may,  I  hope,  purify  the  mind^  and  as  the  anchor  is 
conversant  wkb  Greek  writers,  and  is  now  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  I  recommend  to  him  a  sentence  from  an  author,  who  per* 
haps  is  not  in  his  catalogue,  though  Mr«  ■■■    would  be 

thought  a  philosopher : 

Sofia  vparrcv  iytn  f ot9,  mirm  npnvmm* 

(h)  See  abook  entitled  Thelypthora,  cr  The  Causes  of  Femate 
Ruin;  in  3  vols.  8vo. — Mr.  Madan  says^  *<  The  crine of  adul- 
<*  tery  increases  among  us,  insomuch  that  one  would  think  menf 
^  of  the  British  ladies,  either  never  read  their  Bibles  at  aU,  «r 
^  else  only  that  edition  of  it,  which  wai  printed  by  the  Compaoy 
^<  of  Stationers  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  wherein  ihef 
^*  printed  the  seventh  Commandment  without  the  word  «ar.'* 
Thelypth.  voL  i.  p.  69.  2d  edit. 

{$)  Tl^se  expressions,  and  eooe  that  foHow^  are  talceft 
frerbatim  from  theboojk  itself  1  |cfaap.  i  f  nd  |.  ad  edit.)  aa4 
yet  there  are  persons  who  think  that  suck  treatises  sboaki  ht 
fUKwered  leriously. 

N.  I.  If  in  this  plaee^  and  in  a  very  few  others,  I  have  beem 
thftyod  |o  l^troducf  some  expressione  which  are  rather  strong, 

S  3  vetders 


>• 
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Laymen  may  have  ten  wives ;  poc3ar  priests  (it)  but  one : 
Then  growl  at  British  laws  in  suriy  tone. 
That  *^  loving  man  must  grind  with  loving  wife 
In  mold  asinaria^  during  life.'*  (iii) 

E'en  give  with  thlckness(it)useful  Hintsfor  Health, 
For  public  good,  though  not  for  private  wealth ; 

Like 

readers  who  reflect,  will  pardon  mc;  for  it  is  impos- 
aible  to  give  an  effectual  exposure  of  the  unwarrantable  and 
scandalous  licence  of  some  writers  without  it.  The  following 
excellent  words  will  explain  my  meaning:  •♦The  «««>«/  jatiristi 
**  often  used  great  liberty  in  their  expressions ;  but  their  freedom 
**  no  more  resembles  this  licentiousness,  than  the  nakedness  of 
**  an  Indian  does  that  of  a  common  prostitute.''  Hume's  Hist, 
of  Eng.  vol.  Till.  p.  33.     (Si  sic  omnia !) 

{it)  See  Thelypth.  vol.  i.  p.  X17.  ad  edit. 

{til)  **  As  things  are  with  «/»  the  poor  man  must  grind  in 
••  mla  asinoHa  during  life."    Thelypth.  vol.  1.  p.  176.  ad  edit. 

(i)  Mr.  Thickness,,  in  his  «•  Valetudinarian's  Bath  Guide/* 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  now  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  has  these  words,  **  I  myself  am  now  turned  of  sixty* 
^<  and  in  general,  though  I  have  lived  in  various  climates,  and 
««  suffered  severely  in  body  and  mind,  yet  having  always  partahn 
"  9ftbe  hreath  of  young  mfomftt  twbemntir  tiey  lay  in  my  woay^  I  feel 
*<  none  of  those  infirmities  which  so  often  strike  my  eyes  and  ea^a 
^  in  this  great  city,  in  men  much  younger  than  myself."  Chap, 
the  fifth  \  to  which  Mr.  T.  has  puthis  own  name,  and  he  is  rtthef 
(I  voluminous  author.  Qut,  alas!  what  says  a  witty  Italian  jf 
*J  B$lfaf9mina  €bg  ridi,  fvuolMr^  hena  chi  fia»gi.*\ 
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Like  him,  to  s(hun  the  cold  embrace  of  deaths 
Inhale  in  virgin  arms  ambrosial  breath.  140 

Or  from  the  Alps  extend  tq  Norway's  rocks. 
With  Switzer-Russico-Kamtschatcan  Coxej  (») 
Then  turn  fuU-frauglit  from  bleak  Siberia's  shore. 
And  leave  us  just  as^  knowing  as  before. 

Or  bound  with  Bajrrington  in  charming  spell. 
Of;  Irish  (0)  trouts  with  gizzard  stomachs  tell ; 

While 

(«)  TheRev,  William  Coxc,  M.  A,  F.  R.S.  &c.  Arc.  &c.  &c. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  author  is  a  gentleman  of  learning,  abi* 
litj  and  information ;  but  he  is  too  prolix  and  too  voluminons* 
'^  Composuit  ocTo  Volomina,  tnepte  magis  quam  tneleganter  */* 
A  writer  of  Travels  should  tell  us  what  ht  has  seen  or  heard 
btmsiif^  and  not  abridge  histories  of  former  times,  and  insert 
them  in  his  book,  or  croud  it  with  biographical  memoirs  of 
deceased  great  men*  Travels  lose  their  name  by  this  method  of 
composition,  and  the  public  complain  with  justice  of  the  art  of 
book-making. 

Mr.  Coxe  is  a  writer  of  great  respectability,  but  my  fear 
of  his  works  passing  into  an  example  has  extorted  this  notice 
from  me.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Literature.    ( 1 794). 

{9)  This  alludes  to  a  very  ingenious  account  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1774,  of  a  strange  fish  called 
^  GMan§  Trout^  with  the  gixscardlikt  stomach.    ^'  The  first 

£  4  ii  uo^ 

5  Sacton.  Claud*  Sect.  41, 
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While  qV  ^^  b^^  <^  thesf^  fr^^^sacU^  deech 

Prifi^ 

i^  dmt  (says  the  Hoitoprable  Mr.  BAiiii|iif»TON)  I  ^^ 
^*  happened  tp  hear  qf  lUs  sin^Ur  fisi),  was  from  ai^  Irish 
*'  Jodge,  who  being  qn  tl>e  Connaught  Circnit,  at  Balljnrobei, 
**  IB  the  county  of  Mayo,  expressec)  his  i0cr^i|lity  with  regard 
^'  to  their  ezbtei^c^ ;  b^t  wae  obliged  to  pay  the  coini^OD  Irislf 
^*  wager  of  a  romp  of  beef,  aud  a  dozen  pf  claret^  on  thre^or  four 
^  bejifig  prodifced  t))e  nes^t  day  from  a  neighbouring  lake.'^ 

The  hoiMurable  and  ingenious  Mr.  B.  next  proceeds  to  infbrifi 
the  Royal  Society^  that  these  gixzarii'itfma^s  are  of(en  served 
|ip  at  table  in  Ireland^  (which  account  this  R.  S^  swallows 
with  M  oiuch  ease  as  it  would  the  troot  itself;)  bu(  supposing 
thait  some  might  be  inclined  to  doubt,  be  adds,  M  I  could 
♦•  iitfUraii  this  fact,  were  it  neoesssry,  by  ih  tfstimwfy  of  at^ 
^  Irish  JrcUijfhif.*^  From  an  Irish  Archbishpp,  by  an  easy 
^nsition,  Mr.  Barfington  ^ntrodupes  an  English  Fishmonger, 
and  declares  with  great  so)cipnity,  f'  I  have  shewn  the  stomach 
f'  to  Mr,  Everett  of  ^lare  Market,  a  v$ry  intclligptt  fiskmwgirp 
**  who  declares^  that  though  he  has  cut  up  thoasands  of  trout^ 
**  and  salmons*  he  never  ob$erye4  any  thing  similar  in  the 
^  inside!"  See  (what  are  called)  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
1774*  pageii6.  Euge,  bene,  fecte«  I  cai){iot  hplp  saying  tf| 
Mr.  B.  on  this  occasion, 

Propera  stmstfhtim  lasiarp  saginisi 
Et  tua  servatttfn  cpnsufne  in  8ip:ula  r|ioiiilHi|i|f 

The  reader  will  observe  the  rhetoripal  beajities  in  this  sborf 
^tract.  Mr.  B.  darts  frpn^  Ireland  to  England  with  incredible 
swiftness,  from  BaUynrobe  to  Clare  Market;  thet|  come  iif 
}gn^  aiiay^  incrednlous  Irish  judges,  and  rum^  of  beefi  wttlj 


|tH^  Blagden  pants^  and  damns  {p)  them  as  lie  reads; 

AUTHOR. 

^bzeA5  of  clarety  not  tempered*  X  would  twear«  with  water 
from  any  trout  ttream.  Next  appear  Irish  ArcMibtps  and 
^MTBLLicEsr  English  fiiim0tigirsf  (an  epithet,  by  the  bye,  he 
(ienicB  the  ^rchbisho)))  ai^d  all  thb  w^ste  of  beautiful  language 
and  deep  research  it  expended  to  convince'  the  R.  S.  of  the 
^istepce  of  gizxard-ttoinicbM  tnmu.  Yet  thii  R*  S«^not  onlf 
yecelycs  ail  th>t  nons^sfcal  ichthjological  farrago^  but  siitctt  it 
for  publication  ^r  rn^fx  C^tfUciL. 

'  or  Mr.  Ihunes  Barringtofi's  talents  and  emdttion  I  could 
speak,  and  havo  oftfui  tpoken,  with  great  pleasure.  Bat  when 
so  Tcry  Icam^  a  man  ^U,  write,  and  a  Royal  Philosophical 
Society  will  publish  tuck  ttuf^  for  the  edification  of  Europe,  I 
&ink  it  proper  to  select  this  (from  myriads  of  late  similar  pieces 
of  stuff)  for  puWic  notipe.  Mpn  of  real  learning  and  abilities 
(and  such  I  ac)uiowledge  Mr.  Barrington)  may  henceforth  bo 
rendered  cautious  hoif  tbry  commit  themselves  and  die  societies 
to  which  they  belongs  The  R*  S.  has  been,  and  might  again 
be,  of  ns(tional  utility  and  honour;  it  has  my  best  wisheSi  and 
ihirffoTi  I  have  written  thi$  note.  (1 794)* 

All  learned  Societies  mu|t  now  look  to  their  crighal  prind* 
ples^  and  cqnsidcr  well  the  charaetirs  0/  the  candidates  who  are 
pffered  for  their  choice,  as  associates.  If  they  will  not|  the 
busts  of  llewton  and  of  Boyle  should  be  veiled.    ( 1 797). 

if)  It  is  by  no  means  intimated  thst  Doctor  (I  beg  pardon) 
Sia  Charlss  Blagden  (the  Secretary  to  the  R.  S.  1794.)  is 
given  to  profane  swearing  when  he  is  tired  on  such  occasions, 
|>nt  such  works  damn  themselves.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  till 
fHB  CovKcii.  will  exert  some  discrimination,  and  refuse 
H)  t|)clter  tbemsdves  under  their  foolish  declaradon  of  not 

Sfnfwerin^ 
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Hear  mc  yet  once:  (oh  might  these  labours  end. 
And  I  to  peace  and  privacy  descend!)  150 

Must  I,  like  Chatterton,  (q)  that  varlet  bright,  (r) 
Rouse  some  new  Rowley  (j)  from  a  steeple's  height  ?- 

Like 

nsweringi  m  m  hodf,  for  the  works  they  publish.  Every  society 
must  be  an&werable  for  it*s  own  sense  or  nonsenise,  '*  At  'a 
''  BODY,*'  unless  they  choose  to  inscribe,  in  large  gold  letters, 
p?er  their  meeting  room,  «*  Corpus  sine  Pectore!'*  (1794). 

(f)  I  draw  my  bumble  information  of  Chatterton  from  his 
life  in  the  New  Biographia  Britannica,  though  I  cannot 
compliment  Dr.  Gregory  on  such  a  meagre  performance; 
They,  who  have  time,  may  read  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Dr.  Milles  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  and  all  the  tribe  of  major 
and  of  minor  critics  (ojsinglt  and  ofdauhU  pinks^  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
says  in  ifrf/ CaiTic)  on  this  imfortan^  subject;  but  I  have  read 
something  about  vita  summa  brcvis  &c.  &c.  and  confine  myself 
to  the  general  view  of  this  controversy  in  Mr.  Mathia$'s  candid 
and  comprehensive  Essay.    ( 1 794)* 

(rj  **  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  e*er  chewed,''  says  Falsuff, 
in  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  a.— Mr.  Horace  WaLpole,  now 
I  ord  Orford,  did  not  however  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
that  this  varlet  Chatterton  should  cbew  at  all.  See  the 
Starvation  Act,  dated  at  Strawbbrry  Hill,  Vide  Gregory's 
Life,  as  above.     ( 1 796) . 

(s)  As  to  this  strange  subject,  the  worst  that  pan  \»  said  of 
it  is,  "  magno  conatu  magnas  nugasj"   but  they  are  trifles 

I  rather 
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Like  Hardwicke,(/)shelves  with  gossip  volumesclqg^ 
Of  Baby  Charles,  and  Jemmy*s  Slave  and  Dc^? 
Of  Lorkin^s  {v)  diligence  for  lords*  arrears. 
With  trumpery  notes  of  long  forgotten  peers  ? 

Shall  I  new  anecdotes  from  darkness  draw* 
That  Strawb*ry  Horace  on  the  Hill  (w)  ne'er  saw. 
With  wire-wave  (x)  hot-pressed  paper's  glossy  glare 
Blind  all  the  wise,  and  make  the  stupid  stare  ?  i6o 

Or 

rather  pleasant  and  iostroctire,  I  am  sure  Dr.  Milles  proved  a 
pleasant  subject  for  that  chef  d*oeurre  of  wit  and  poetrjr,  tho 
ArchsBoloaicai  Epistle,  written  by  Mr.  Mason. 

(t)  See  the  Miscellaneous  State  Papers,  published  in  1773,  by 
fb^  late  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  2  vols.  410.  Letters  from  ''  fiabjr 
*'  Charles's  dear  Dad  and  Gossipi  James  the  First,  aqd  his  slave 
^  and  dogp  Steenie  Backbgham/*  &c.  &c.  There  are  however 
some  curious  and  valuable  papers  in  the  collection.  The  nobk 
'  editor  was  a  man  of  J^aming. 

(n))  **  Mr.  Lorkin  doth  use  miraculous  diligence  about- your 
♦♦  Lordship's  arrears."  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  631.  N.  B.  It 
often  requires  miraculous  diligence,  e^en  in  thete  days,  to  get  at 
one's  arrears.  /  ^e$  Mr.  Pitt  aod  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  if 
you  can  get  a  sight  of  them :    I  never  could.    ( 1 794). 

(njj)  The  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  now  Lord  Orford,  the  owner 
of  the  Goibi9  foaqHOa  9t  Strawb^ry  Hill  near  Twickenham. 
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t>r  on  imi>erial  foolscap  with  vignettes 
Engrave^  like  Staunton,  my  Chinese  Gazettes  t 

Or 

fit)  All  books  of  all  kinds  are  now  advertisdl  to  be  printed 
•n  a  nuirt-nv9t>e  papir  and  b0t  fr^mi^  wich  nr/x,  down  to  the 
Pbiiosaphicid  Transactions,  (tke  unifornaity  of  which  work  it 
^stroyed  by  this  folly  unworthy  of  sock  a  Society,)  and  Major 
Reancrs  karned  MeaM>ir  on  Hindoacan;  as  if  ch^  intention 
were«  that  they  should  be  looked  at,  and  not  read.  A%  to  the  fury  for 
prints  and  engravings  I  would  observe,  that  the  folly  and  rapacity 
ior  gain  in  some  booksellers,  have  degraded  many  works  of 
#8tabiished  fame,  and  subjected  some  learned  editors  to  imnierited 
fidicttle.  1  feel  for  the  injury  and  injustice  which  a  gentleman^ 
I  mean  Mr.  Christian,  l^refessor  of  the  Laws  of  England  at 
Cambridge,  and  Editar  of  Blaokstone's  Commentaries  with 
doable  tioies  and  iUuftnittons,  and  who  has  well  deserved  front 
bis  profession,  cuiered  on  l^ia  occaston.  It  was  a  trantactioA 
diameful  and  unjustifiable. 

At  to  the  wiae-weavert  or  drawem  of  paper  and  hoCrpretsei^ 
I  mntt  sty  to  tbe  f  ujbli^  in  the  indignant  words  of  Apnleiut^ 
^  Qoonsque  fruatra  p^^etis  iini^tmos  isMt  l-^\m)    Su|^  tkja 
JUi0y  »Htt  soQ^  ecaae. 

I  wish  ef«ry  anthopr  who  printe  an4  pnblishea  hU  ^m  WQi|a 
•n  %  wri-^o^fi  paper,  gkau^l  a#id  iwt  frwtstd,  would  imitate  tbn 
imnesty  of  the  late  Sir  William  Chamber^  Knight  of  the  Polar 
jBtar,  who  tays,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire^  which  aooompanieid  hif 
wonderful  book  on  Orienta)  Gardening ;  *^  It  containa  (sayt 
^  the  Kntght)  iijsdu  agrem  dial  tf  n9Minue.  two  'very  frttiy  frhu 
hj  BartoloazL'*   BMrtjf.Ma£.  for&//.  zygj.-^While  this  note 

waf 

(4«]  Af uleii  Mctamorph.  L.  7.  pag,  157,  Ed.  Bipont  fjifs 
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Or  must  I9  as  a  wit  with  learned  air , 
Like  Doctor  Dewlap,  (y)  to  Tom  Payne's  (z)  repair. 
Meet  Cyrill  Jackson  (tf)  and  mild  Cracberode,  (4) 
*Mid  literaiy-gods  myself  a  god  ? 

There 

was^  printing,  I  was  infonxied  that  Coke  upon  Lyttlctoa 
with  Hargrave's  Notes,  is  advenizing  to  be  published  on  a 
^•viri  tfjovf  fafir  and  hat  frmtd.  This  folly,  by  such  a  procee4« 
ing,  mast  surely  sign  it's  own  dcath*warrant»  I  wish,  however, 
that  %omt  of  our  Statutes  at  Large  coald  be  a  little  wire-drawa 
and  hot  pressed  by  a  Committee  of  Parliamentary  Printers  and 
Compositors.  '(1794O 

(y)  Put  fi>r  any  portly  DiTsae^  ^  n£  pour  la  digestiont**  as. 
La  Bniyere  would  say*  The  reader  will  supply  one  to  his  fancy. 
But  he  must  not  imagine,  that  I  mean  mere  London  Divines^ 
freqaenters  of  ronts^  plays,  opeims»  Bond^^treet,  and  KJensingtoa 
Gardens,  or  chatterers  in  bookseUcrs  shops,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Britidi  Cleqgr,  trha,  as  ar^class  of  men,  me  in  general 
distinguished  for  literatiire  and  philo^ophyji  and  Ibr  manneia 
eorrespondent  to  their  profession.    ( i794)*  * 

(«)  Not  Tm  faine  the  Democrat,  whom  we  aR  execrate,, 
and  who  is  now,  with  or  withont  a  head  In  Prance,  I  hope 
in  the  late  fashion  of  that  country  (in  S794);— -bat  one  of  the 
best  and  honestest  men  living,  the  very  respectable  Mr.  Thomaa 
Payne  Senior,  to  whom,  as  a  bookseller,  learning  is  pnder 
considerable  obligations.  1  mention  this  l^rypho  Eroeritui 
with  great  satisfaction. 

<4}  The  present  Dean  of  Cfarist^CfaurGh,  Oxford,  exeoiplarf 
fer  his  diltgenceand  learntng  *^  in  ^va  UaiYcr4i:7/*t&thcStaa 
|ev»#cotalk.    ;i794) 
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There  make  folks  wonder  at  th'*  extent  of  genius 
}n  the  Greek  Aldu^^  or  the  Dutch  Froben^us^ 
And  then  to  edify  their  learned  souls^ 
Quote  pleasaunt  sayings  from  The  Shippe  of  Foles.  1 70 
Hold !  cries  Tom  Payne,  that  margin  let  me  measure^ 
And  rate  the  separate  value  of  each  treasure. 
.    Eager  they  gaze :  '«  Well  Sirs,  the  feat  is  done  ;  . 
«*  Cracherode*s  Poetse  Principes  {cc)  have  won:** 
In  silent  exultation  down  he  sits. 
With  well  be-Chaucer'd  Winkyn-Wordian  wits^ 

Or  shall  I  thence  by  mock-appointment  stop. 
And  joke  with  Bryant  at  his  Elmsly's  shop  ? 

And 

(h)  The  Reverend  Cltytoii  Cracherede,  M.  A.  Student 
of  Christ  Church  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  A  rich,  learned,  and  most  amiable  man  (to  use  the 
^ords  of  die  son  of  Sirach)  ^*  farnishcd  with  ability,  living 
*^  peaceably  in  his  habitation.**  His  library  is  allowed  to  be  the 
choicest  in  old  Greek  and  Latin  anchors,  of  any  private  coUectioa 
In  this  couAtry.    (1794O 

{cc)  The  famous  edition,  by  H.  Stephens/  of  the  principal 
Greei  poets,  called  ^  Poets  Graeci  Principes/'  All  literary  men, 
from  the  little  Reverend  Bibliopolish  Dr.  Gosset,  well  known 
at  sales,  to  the  humblest  collector,  understand  thb  &rce  of 
m4i*^/««mea8ar2ng|  and  ibc  profit  of  it.  Sec  also  Pt  of  L« 
Pialogae  4, 
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And  hear  it  whisper'd,  while  Tin  wondrous  pliant, 
•Twas  Doctor  Dewlap  sppketo  ACf/^rBRYANT.(4/) 

OCTAVIUS. 

.....  ..  I 

How  just  was  he,  who  m  this  sapient  agCt 
When  learning's  varied  cafes  the  mind  enga^ 
Stood  up  self-taught,  and  In  mankind's  defence 
Pray'd  for  Professors  of  plain  common  sense!    ' 
But  say,  what  think  you  of  the  tragic  Stage?  {Jd) 

'  author; 

id)  When  I  name  ,Mr«  Bryant,  it  1$  a  sufficient  enlosf.  Tk* 
leader  hovvever  is  referred  to  the  Second  DialogHt  cff  this  Poem 
on  t|M  P.  of  L« 

{JJ)  As  to  the  modern  Comedies  of  the  day  by  Mr.  Reynolds* 
and  the  rapid  School,  they  are  hdow  criddsm.  Farce  and 
O'Keefe'  have'  seized  upon  the  stage.  ^  The  pbyers  and  I 
^  are,  luddly,  ^o friends/'   (i797«) 

I  wish  our  present  writers  would  consider  with  attention  tho 
emphatic  words  of  the  Duke  of  Backingham  in  his  Essay  oa 
foetry. 

**  Bnt  t0  wnti  Pi^x/— why»  'tis  a  hold  pretence 
^  Tojadgmentf  breeding,  wit,  and  eloquence; 
^*  Nay  more ;  for  they  must  look  within,  to  find 
*<  Those  secret  tnms  of  nature  in  the  mind:  Uc.  8cc.  &c«^ 

The  author  of  The  Hiinst  remembered  this.    It  is  the  pipodnc^ 
*tioa  of  a  nan  of  fashipii|  delicaey*  wit^  and  jodgmcnt 


AUTHOR. 

No :  you^ll  excuse  me  there,  I  knpw  this  age# 
What  ?  from  the  French  {e)  Aristotelian  school^ 
Must  I  plan  Tragedies  by  line  and  rule?. 
To  the  high  Gods  address  my  first  appeal. 
Then  bid  the  press  my  hidden  worth  reveal; 
While  round  my  temples  many  a  tendril  plays 
Of  owlish  ivy  with  the  Mavian  bays: 
And  close  in  mournful  pomp  the  tn^ic  rear. 
Though  Jephson  {cc)  scarce  can  gain  the  public  ear? 

OCTAVIUS, 


(#)  There  are  some  deep  critics  vi^o  read  Aiistode  in  Ffcnch^ 
and  cice  bim  in  Greek.--^I  knowr  not  what  to  ay  mwi  tbt 
French  have  proscribed  Corneille>  Racine,  &c. 

{cc)  Mr.  Jephson,  the  Author  of  BraganM|  The  Count  ot 
Uarbonne,  &c.    My  wish  Is, 

Grande  munus 
Cecropio  kepetat  cotharno.f 

%nt  no  more  dall  **  Roman  Portraits"  in  4to« , 

. Jta  ■        IP    will  —  ■     ■■■         ■^a»i^"^» 

t  Hor«  Lib.  a.  Od»  u  ▼•  xig 
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OGTAVIUS; 

Still  there  are  works  which  lead  to  sure  renoWfljl 
tn  tht  lay  babit^  or  the  sacred  gowti} 
Will  stamp  your  credit  at  an  easy  price, 
LearhM  artd  ingenious,  [d)  ox  a  Vir  Clariss  t 
Take  Markham's  Armorie>  (e)  John  Taylor's  Scul* 

Or  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  (g)  or  proverbial  t^uller,  200 

With. 


(^  Any  person  who  communicates  ivin  d  single  nkt§^  liowever 
tiWy  or  whimsical^  to  the  modern  editors  of  Shakspeare,  is  stilel 
the  learned  and  inginions  Mr.  two  stars** :  the  title  of  fir  Clt^ii^ 
simus  is  appropriated  to  the  Commentators  oh  the  Gfe^ k  an4 
koman  daisies,  and  often  with  the  same  propriety* 

{e)  The  names  ot  some  tt^  btK)ks  of  that  vast  System  Of 
Ceglisneriiy  •r  **  Gorgeous  Galiery  of  Gallant  Inventions/^ 
which  is  called  forth  to  illastrate  oilr  old  draitaatie  writers,  Ic 
is  high  time  that  the  deader  ofsiusi  should  see  what  may  be  called 
in  the  old  language,  ^*  the  Untrussing  op  these  HtJMoaous 
^*  CRITICS,*'  namely,  the  Commentator)  on  Shakspeare^  frodi 
George  Steevens,  Esq.  downwards. 

'<  Ces  propos»  dir^s  tu,  soiit  tons  dan&  la  Satire^ 
**  Pour  i^gayer  d*  atord  on  lecteur  qui  veut  rire: 
;*  Mais  il  faut  les  prgv^^r*    En  fonqie*    J*y  conseos. 

^  t[  Repont 
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With  Upton,  Fabell,  DodypoU  the  nice. 
Of  Gibbe  our  cat,  (A)  white  Devijs,  or  {hi)  Old  Vicej 

Then 

^  Repons  moij  done,  Docteuri  ^  i!^e(s  t<n  sur  les  batici. 

*«  Qu'iST  CE  Oy'UN  (COMM«NTATEUR?)'*J 

What  is  a  Shakspearetn  Commentator  ?  a  ipecimcn  of  the 
notes  will  best  explain  his  name^  dignity^  and  import :  I  shall 
therefore  begin.  The  extracts  wilt  be  as  plenty  (and  as 
▼alnable)  as  blackberries ;  though  I  do  not  grre  my  reasons  upon 
compulsion ;  for  Sir  John  FalstaFs  adrice  is  good* 

The  first  chapter  of  Markham^s  Booke  of  Armorie  is  intitled, 
^«  The  difference  'twixt  Churles  and  Gentlemen;"  and  it 
ends  thus :  **  From  the  offspring  of  Gtntlemaulj  Japhet  came 
^  Abraham,  Moses,  Aaron .  and  the  Prophets,  lie.  &r. ;  also, 
^  the  King  of  the  right  line  of  Mary,  of  whom  that  only 
*'  absolutt  GiHtkmdn  Jestu  was  born,  genileman  by  his  mother 
•'  Mary,  Frinassi  of  coat  armour,  &c."'— Reader,  Mn  Stcc* 
irens  and  Dr.  Farmer  will  tell  you  that  *<  all  this  is  so:"  and 
Jrou  will  find  it  cited  too,  Hen.V.  vol.  jx.  p.  441,  edU«  179J; 
though  you  may  begin  with  a  staring  doubts 

(/)  John  Taylor  thus  dedicates  his  "  Sculler  •/* "  To  the  whole 
**  Kennel  of  Antichrist's  Hounds,  Priests,  Friars,  Monks,  and 
<*  Jesuits,  Mastiffs^  Mongrels,  Islands,  and  Bloodhounds,  Bob- 
I*  ttird  Tykes,  &c.  &c.  &c'' 

{£)  Old  plays  intitled,  •«  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Banks's  Bay 
^  Horse  in  a  Trance,  Pierce  Penoylc^s's  Supplication  to  the 
<«  Devil,  Webster's  White  Devi)»  The  Merry  Devil  of  £daiQttt0|^ 
^\  ftc«  ftc.  &€»i"  ia  shorty  toute  la  diablerie  dramatiqu^ 

%  Boiltsitt  Sftt.  9t 
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Then  lead  your  readers  many  a  precious  daace, 

Cap'ring 

{h)  Of  Gibbe  our  Cat.— FalstafF  says,  «<  I  am  as  melanchol/ 
V  as  a  GiBBB  Cat.''  H.  IV.  p.  i.  a.  i.  sc.  a.  On  this  the 
Commentators  are  right  pleasant. 

Dr.  Johnson  begins,  ••  A  Gibbe  cat  means,  1  Inonu  not  whyf  aa 
••  0^cat. "  Dr.Pcrcy  informs  us  next,  that  a  Gib-cat  in  Northamp* 
tonshire,  means  a  fi>-cat,whidb  in  some  parts  of  Englaod  is  called 
•r<«99-cat,  and  irt  Shropshire,  a  /»^-cat*  Then  follow  other  wise 
critics,  and  last  of  all  appears  Mr.  Thooias  Warton,  who  brings  a 
train  ofauthoritiis  an  this  importanc  question,  shewing  h^y^  Gib  is 
short  for  Gilbert,  and  Tib  for  Tibcrt ;  bow  Jack  is  appropriated  to 
a  horse,  and  Tom  to  a  pigeon ;  how  Cfaaacer,  in  his  Romaunt  de 
la  Rose,  mentions  Gibbe  our  Cat,  to  which  Tib  was  synonimoust 
as  it  is  at  this  day  ;  boivo  we  ^ad  in  **  Gammar  Gurton's  Needle^ 
(which  is  a  right  pleasant,  witty,  and  merry  comedy,  written  bjT 
Mr.  S.  Master  of  Art^)  viz.  ^  Hath  no  maa  stolen  her  ducks^ 
«*  or  gelded  Gibsb  her  cat  ?"  Upon  which  Mr.  Warton  very 
ffrtmeij  observes,  ^  the  composure  of  a  cat  is  almost  character- 
**  isticy  and  Ikfww  mi,  (see  Dr.  Johnson's  words  above)  whether 
«•  there  is  not  a  stipmor  sclmnitf  in  the  grwAty  of  a  He-Cat.'^ 
Mr.  Staevens  says,  <*  A  Gib  Cat  is  a  cat  qudiJUdfmr  the  seragUot 
**  for  all  animals  m  mutilated  become  'dremsy  t  melancholy  J*, 

Mr.  WartOQ  and  Mr.  Steevens  have  kft  it  a  matter  of  doabC 
mh^lh^f  their  own  drtFWsiness  andgrawty^  and  that  of  their  ^r0/i&/r- 
eommentatorjf  was  in  consequence  of  &c.  &c.  &c.  (See  Abol- 
Pharagi's  great  Babylonia  chapter,  **  De  8emtramide,  Sapi« 
*'  entibus  ejaset  £»naclHS,  &c.")  To  be  sure  they  do  sympathise 
with  Gamour  Gurtoo,  and  her  poor  unfortunate  Gibbe- Cat. 

For  my  own  part,  I  neither  can,  nor  (if  I  could)  would  I  decida 
this  oEiamentoas  question;  and  will  only  add,  without  being  in 
the  kaat  naelaadioly  or  drowsy  myself  ta  the  words  of  aa 

Fa  author. 
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CapVlng  with  Baiiks's  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance.. 
The  Housewife's  Jewel  read  with  care  exact, 
Wit  from  old  Books  of  Cookery  (/)  extract ; 

Thoughts 

Author  who  imparted  a  manly  vigour  to  the  Roman  Muse, 
/<  Propria  qua?  maribus  tribuontar^  mascula  dicas/* 

{bh)  Old  Vice  was  a  personage  very  frequent  in  our  ancient 

comedies.    I  beg  leave  to  present  my  reader  with  a  part  (and 

a  very  short  part)  of  Mr.  Upton's  accomit  of  him.      **•  Old 

''  Vice   was  a  droll  character  in  our  old  piays,  accoutred  with 

"  a  long  coaty  a  cap,  a  pair  of  asses  ears,  and  a  dagger  of  lath* 

'^  This  buffoon  character  was  used /o  m^ir /««  <w/Vi&  tbi  deviU 

^*  and  he  had  several  trite  expressions,  as,  *'  Til  be  with  yoa 

^*  in  a  trice — ah  hah,  boy,  are  you  there?  &:c."  and  this  was 

*'  great  entertainment  to  the  audience  to  see  their  old  enemy  so 

/*  belaboured  in  effigy.    Vice  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 

•*  ^iVr-dcvil;    as    ^iVr-roy,    F/V/-doge,  &c.    and   thx&eporb 

•*  called,  very  properly.  The  Vice.    He  makes  very  free  with 

^  his  master,  like  most  other  Vice-roys  or  Prime*ministers,  so 

**  that  he  is  the  devil's  Fia    or  Prime*minister.    And  (adds 

*'  Mr.  Upton)  this  it  is  which  makes  him  so  saucy."  Extract  from 

Air.  Upton's  note  on  Rich.  HI.  act  iii.  sc,  i* 

I  make  no  doubt  but  the  reader  will  observe  the  beautifol 
compliment  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy  most  UgUai/j  deduced. 
This  personage  has  been  much  patronized  of  late  in  France, 
where  every  species  of  Vice,  old  or  new,  is  exercised  and  used 
^  without  any  abbreviation,"  to  speak  with  Mr.  Upton. 

(/)  Book3  of  Cookery,— I  am  afraid  that  these  extracts  will 

prove  what  Decker,  in  his  Gui's  Homiotkt  calls,  **  Tbe  sia/ul 

•<  Suburis  rf  Cwktry:^    Mr.  Collins,  (in  his  PoTATOE-notc, 

at  the  end  of  Troilas  and  Cr(ssida)  cxtfaf (s  without  a  blush, 

i  frooa 
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Thoughts  to  stewMpranes  and  kissing  comfits  suit^ 
Or  the potatoc,  {k)  vigour-stirring  root: 

And 

£rQm  the  Good  Housewife's  Jewel,  a  redeipt  with  all  the 
ingredients  at  full  lengtHi  *^  To  mmki  a  tart  that  is  a 
!*  coujiAGB  to  a  man  or  'woman***    And  this  is  but  a  specimen* 

Non  more  probo ;  cum  carmina  Ittmhum 
Intrant^  et  tremulo  scalpantnr  ubi  intiroa  versa,  f 

{k)  The  commentators  on  Shakspeare  are  peculiarly,  and 
even  zealously,  studious  in  mimutolj  explaining  and  declaring  alt 
the  various  modes  and  receipts,  which  the  age  of  the  Firgin  Queen 
aiforded,  or  recommended  for  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Love 
and  soft  desire.  Whole  pages  are  absolutely  Jilkd  with  venereal 
provocatives,  with  the  power  of  kisnpg  eomfits,  stewed  prunes, 
the  virtues  of  potatoes,  eringo  root,  &c.  &c*  Must  these  comments 
be  stiled  the  **  Pauca  suo  Gallo  quse  vel  legat  ipsa  Lycoris?** 

I  sometimes  doubt  what  book  I  have  in  my  hand.  These /^r> 
editors  **  give  all  they  qan,  nor  let  us  dream  the  rest."  Mr. 
Steevens,  in  his  advertisement  to  the  edition  of  Shakspeare  lu 
1778,  seems  to  have  had  his  scruples  on  the  subject  of  these 
pious  prunesf  and  virtuous  bulbs ;  *^  Such  (says  he)  as  wauld 
**  be  acquainted  with  the  propriety  of  FaistafPs  allusion  to  jtewed 
<*  prunes,  shoald  not  he  disgusted  at  a  multitude  of  instances,  &c, 
'*  &c.  &c.''  Some  folks  are  very  sagacious,  and  cry  out  first; 
but  it  will  not  do. 

After  a  very  long  note  on  stewed  prunes f  by  Mr.  Steevens^ 
vol.v.  p,  37^.  edit,  17789  and  vol.  viii.  p.  519.  edit.  17939 
(which  see  and  read»)  The  l^e^oerend  Doctor  Farmer  adds,  very 
properly^  *^  that  Mr.  Steevens  has  sofutlj  discussed  the  subject 

F  3  Hot 

,.  t  P«^«Sat,  I.  V.  tq^ 
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And  then  returning  from  that  antique  waste^      T,cp 

^  *'  of  siewiJ  prunti,  that  one  can  add  nothing  but  tbg  prkg;'^ 
lUightt'-^HocdffuitunumFABKiciot*)  and  thtrefon  adds  the 
JSiv/rcxM^DocTOK,  in  a  piece  called  Banks's  Bay  Horse  in  m 
Trance*  15959  ''  we  have  a  stock  of  wenches  set  up  with  their 
^*  stnuid  pranei»  nini  for  a  tester."  At  other  timet  these 
subjects  are  explained  in  the  learned  languages,  for  tbs^  'itst  of 
scholars,  as  in  voh  iv.  p.  aii»  edit.  1778,  and  in  vol.  ]v« 
p.  80,  edit.  1793,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  "  Urticat  marinae  omnea 
*'  /r»ri/«M  quendam  movent,  etacriroonia  sua  Vbwerbm  spfitam 
^<  et extiBCtamii^rn'Mii/.''  Johnstoa  Hiit,Nat,de  £aaiig«  A^« 
p,  56. 

I  protest  I  sometimes  think  these  reverend,  or  irreverendt 
commenutors  are  aboift  to  change  sexes,  or  have  done  so,  and 
set  up  for  (what  Milton  in  his  Apology  for  Smectymnus  calls) 
*'  Old  Frelatesses  with  ail  their  young  Corinthian  Laity «^'  I 
wonder,  we  have  never  yet  had  Thi  Btauihs  of  Mr.  Steevens^ 
oifhiRtverend'DecTOxV^mitT^  of  Mr.  Collins,  (the  potatoes 
critic,)  &c.  &c.  as  a  convenient  manual  for  >oung  or  old 
men,  who  would  be  young,  Mr,  Collins  has  given  the  publio 
four  pages  in  8vo.  small  print,  on  the  astonishing  vircaes  of 
poTATOSs,  (a  tempest  af  provocation !)  printed  by  themselves  at 
the  end  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  This  useful  note  would  havq 
been  placed  with  better  grace  at  the  end  of  "Lovers  Labour  L§st^, 

It  is  indeed  matter  of  great  and  offensive  scandal  to  ^btruA 
auch  refuse  and  filth  upon  this  nation,  and  mfm  all  tbi 
€ouutrits  in  the  East  and  West  who  read  Shakspeare's  works. 
It  is  highly  injurious  to  make  Shakspeare  the  vehicle  of  sa 
much  9bscine  trasb^  raked  together  from  old  plays,  old  cooker/ 
books,  and  trumpery  novels.    But,  I  am  told,  the  poet  must  be 

illustrated 

f  Jnv*  Sat.  4*    Fabriciuig  i.  a    Onr^i  'Stnviuf,  Esjuin^ 
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Bclairdby  Parr,(/)THE  Gais>E  ofpublic  taste  ! 

AUTHOR. 

illustrated.  In  these  pardcaiars,  Mr.  Steerem,  Dr.  Fsr&ief, 
Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr.  (I  know  not  whom)  might  as  well  illustrate 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  book  of  Lucretios.  The  corrnptions 
of  car  nature  are  the  most  mortifying  eomment;  they  nce4 
neither  indtementy  nor  Wmttratim.  \ 

M^hoever  considers,  serioasly  or  politically,  the  dominion  tSS 

lost  and  lewdness,  and  the  wide-wastingdesolation  and  irreversible 

misery  which  they  throw  among  the  defenceless  and  much^ 

•ufFering  sex,  left  to  de&titotion,  and  disease,  and  poverty,  and 

despair,  and  contempt,  and  barren  sorrow ;  will  be  cautions  hoi^ 

he  adJj  even  one  unnecessary  or  heedless  incitement  to  this  etrer«< 

bearing  fury.     A  man  of  sense,  if  not  of  morality,  in  remarking 

on  all  such  passages  as  I  have  noted,  and  on  many  others,  would 

content  himself  with  saying,  '*  This  or  that  passage  contains  an 

<*  indecent  allusion  not  uncommon  in  the  novels  or  plays  of  the 

'^  time;'*  or  at  least  would  be  satisfied  with  a  single  instance  ta 

shew  it.    Whatever  is  more  than  this,  cometh  from  a  source 

which  is  not  good* 

At  present,  there  really  shoold  be  an  expurgatory  index  to  th^ 
hit  edition  (and  in  many  respects  it  is  the  best)  of  Shakspeare* 
before  it  is  put  into  the  bands  of  ladies  and  the  younger  part  <if 
the  readers  of  Shakspeare.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  rvfti^ting 
scholar  in  this  learned  kingdom,  who  will  not  join  ,in  this  and 
in  the  following  criticisms  on  the  present  subject,  whether  the 
criticisms  are  severe,  jocular,  or  indignant. 

Carminaque  Aonidam,  justamqj^b  probaverat  la am  !  * 

(/)  The  Reverend  Doctor  Parr,  in  his  dedication  of  <^  Tracts 
V  pf  Warburton  and  a  Warbnrtonian,  &c.'*  (reprinted  in  1789) 

F  4  901^ 

^  Ovid.  Metam.  I^6.  v,  au 
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AUTHOR, 

What?-«tmust  I  9nt«r  tht?  dramntic  coyrs«} 
Burst  through  the  pountjess  siju^drons  foot  and  horse  t 

All 

jBOtef.  p«i5P|  has  most  kindly  pointed  put  to  such  ilndiscern- 
Ing  persons  as  myself,  that  *^  Malone,  Reed,  Farmer,  an4 
♦•  Tyrwhitt,  have  come  forward  as  the  Guides  of  the 
♦^  Public  Taste.'*  To  be  sure  he  hasadded^  "  Mr.  Steevens^ 
**  the  two  Wartons,  Burke,  and  in  his  critical  capacity,  Df. 
f*  Johnson.**  But  even  in  this  latter  part  I  must  remark  ^ 
atrange  coalition.  With  the  names  of  Burke  and  Johnson  whp 
can  place  a  third  modern  in  the  same  rank  ?  .  Of  Mr.  Stecyens's 
classical  erudition  and  iogenaity  much  might  be  said ;  yet  all 
which  he  hat  acknowledged  as  his  own  writing,  consists  of  note$ 
on  Shakspeare«  Every  one  mast  regret  that  the  (history  of 
English  Poetry  was  left  unfinished  hy  it's  lamented  and  deeplv 
learned  author:  and  as  to  his  brother  Joseph's  pleasant  Cpmmoov 
Place  Book  on  Pope,  it  was  always  amusing  to  me.  But  whei| 
the  title  of  <'  Guides  of  the  Public  Taste^'  is  given  to  Mslone, 
Keedy  Farmer,  (and  Tyrwhitt!)  who  ^re  note- makers  alone  by 
profession,  I  find  myself  constrained  to  look  into  my  £ngli>H 
Piptionary  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  guide  and  taste* 

Indeed  I  have  often  wondered^  hpw  so.  deeply  learned  ^  scholar 
Its  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  ever  suffered  himself  to  be  enrolled  with  these 
DOte-makersonShakspeare  :  but  tht  LtaJ^r  of  them  has  a  tongue 
fo  flatter  and  wheedle.  Homer  explains  it  best ;  Hal^ciQ 
fi  TSitXi'^n  voov  wvxa  7r§p  fpovsovrary.  In  this  manner  the  name 
pf  Samuei.  Johhsqm  was  insefiarably  associated  with  that  of 
(jfBorg^  SteevenSt 

I  have  ' 
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All  that  for  Massinger  and  Beaumont  fight^ 
But  kavp  their  authors  in  a  wretched  plight ; 

From 


I  hzrt  selected  this  passage  from  Dr.  Panr^s  splendid  dedicati(Ni 
of  these  Warburtonian  Tracts,  in  which  a  mao,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  faculties  and  strength,  has  not  thought  it  anbecomii^ 
)iis  character  to  attacks  liHc  a  puny  whipster,  the  established 
dignity  of  departed  excellence ;  and  with  unbridled  licence  of 
language  has  endeavoured  to  invade  the  retreat  and  the  repose 
of  a  most  learned  and  venerable  prelate,*  now  in  full  age  and 
boary  kolimss.  I  speal^  with  feeling  of  sncli  a  conduct,  and  I 
^peak  with  the  feelings  of  a  man;  for  what  is  a  mere  scholar 
and  a  quoter  of  Greek,  when  he  forgets  the  man?  I  trust  Dr. 
Parr  has  severely  felt  the  unmeaning  vanity  and  silly  cruelty  gf 
filing  forth  again  to  publip  notice  these  tracts,  which  their 
authors  long  wished  to  give  up  to  oblivion.  Leland,  and  the 
great  and  ^ruly  good  and  liberal  Jortin,  nnight  have  beenas  abljr 
idefended  at  aoQther  time  and  in  another  place* 

I  cannot  be  repaid  for  such  indecent  conduct  by  theamusemenC 
I  receive,  (to  use  Dr.  Parr's  tiwu  words)  '^  from  the  lucky  and 
''  lucid  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  (Dr.  Parr's)  polemie 
'*  phrenzy ;  from  all  the  laughable  and  all  the  loathsome  singu- 
^'  larities  which  float  upon  the  surface  of  his  (Dr.  Parr~s)  diction; 
^'  nor  can  I  hang  with  fondness  and  admiration  over  the  crowded, 
f '  yet  clear  and  luminous,  galaxies  of  imagery  diffused  througlh 
^  (Dr.  Parr's)  works;"  p.  fji,  &c.  &c.  But  if  1  should  cite  any 
more  i)f  sych  words,  the  reader  would  take  the  Doctor's  Greek  for 
fnglish  and  his  English  for  Greeks  and  be  apt  to  cry  out  wifk 
ioncst  old  Doyley,  in  the  farce  of  ^Whii^s  the  D'upe  f^  ( wjiich  I  am 
ffPty  but  the  Doctor  may  know  who  is>)  *^  FU  be  curs'd  if  this  is 

•*  English,*' 
f  pr,HvR9|  Hi^hojp^Worcester^ 
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From  Capell  steal,  yet  never  own  the  theft. 
And  then  desert  {m)  him  of  his  store  bereft. 
Oh  injured  Patron  of  our  noblest  bard ! 
Capell>  {n)  receive  this  tribute  of  regard. 


And 


^  English/'  Ind^d  I  have  no  more  time  or  place  to  allot  i« 
this  First  Dialogue  of  my  Poem  to  Dr.  Parr. — ^I  refer  my  reader 
to  the  Tbirii  Dialogue,  ia  which  the  Doctor  makes  a  more 
distinguished  appearance. 

(m)  There  are  nen  tow  in  greilt  vogue  who  will  ftel  the 
force  of  these  two  lines.    (1 794*) 

(»)  Mr.  Capell,  the  Editor,  I  call  him  ihe  Patron^  of 
Shakbpeake.  This  gentleman  was  of  a  singular  turn  of  mind, 
perhaps  a  little  too  minute,  but  of  a  curiosity  unbounded  and 
insatiable.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  his  critical  writings 
On  Shakspeare,  and  his  accqrate  researches  into  this  speciea 
of  antiquity,  and  who  have  considered  and  estimated  hi$ 
edition  of  the  poet,  will  not  scruple  with  me  to  pronounce  him, 
the  Father^of  aU  kgitim^  Commentary  on  Shakspeare.  To 
this  gentleman's  intimacy,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  hU  most 
learned  investigations,  were  admitted  men  whjom  I  forbear  to 
same.  Bat  mark  the  consequence.  His  edition  was  condemned, 
lor  I  should  rather  say,  dammd  by  those,  who  in  the  poet's  own 
words^ 

•*  To  his  nuguatdHl  ncft,  like  weasel  critics, 

**  Came  immidngf  and  so  sucked  his  princely  eggs.**} 

And  when  the  School  of  Shakspearb  in  3  vols.  4to«  waa^ 
published  (alas !  after  his  death)  we  were  told  forsooth  that  W9 
had  nothing  to  leatrn  on  the  subject. 

lam 
f  The  i  llfa^tdrw^n.  %  Hen,  V.  Act.  i.  Sc.a. 
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And  may  this  honest  verse  to  life  and  light 

Call  forth  thy  name,  and  vindicate  thy  right*     210 

Must  I  for  iSHAKSPEARE  no  compassion  feel. 

Almost  eat  up  by  commentating  {0)  zeal  ? 

On 

I  am  pk^scd,  however,  to  see  that  Mr.  CapoU's  Preface  is 
admitted  into  the  new  edttioa  of  Shakspeare,  in  FirTEBN  Tp* 
lames.  It  will  npt  be  too  much  to  hope  for  an  odidon  in  Fiftp' 
volumes  quarto,  printed  on  a  wiri*wovi  fstfiry  gUaesd^  and  U$ 
frtiiid. 

{9)  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  a  short 
observation  on  this  subject. 

Shakspeare  was  bom  in  the  year  1564,  and  died  on  the  a3d 
of  April  1616,  on  his  birth-day.  It  was  not  until  seven  year* 
after  his  death,  that  his  plays  were  fint  collected  and  published 
together  in  folio»  in  the  year  16231  by  two  of  his  principal  friends 
in  the  company  of  comedianSi  Hemminge  and  Condell.  A  second 
edition  was  printed  in  163a.  It  may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  it  m 
|rue,  that  mq  otbtr  edition  (0)  of  his  works  was  attempted  till* 

eighty^ 

(a)  I  meant,  and  I  mean  now,  any  edition  which  was  c^rrcUii^ 
Shakspeare's  Works  were  printed  undoubtedly  in  1664,  i68j, 
and  .1 709,  but  not  published  by  any  editor  of  eminence.  Wbeii 
sach  Critics,  as  the  Mimi  or  Balatrones  Sbakspeareani,  gl9rji 
in  rectifying  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  in  such  points  of  high 
iipportance; 

**  If  wrong,  i  smile ;  if  right,  I  kis;s  the  rod  \ 
'*  Pains,  reading,  stedy,  are  thtir  just  pretence, 
**  And  «//they  want,  is  j//>/V,  taste^<ind stnsu*^ 

for  a  proofs  s«c  their  writbgs  throughout.    (1 8Q9.) 
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On  Avon's  banks  I  heard  Actjeon  (p)  mourn^ 

By  fell  JSlatk  ILettfP  JDOga  in  pieces  torn ; 

Dogs 

dglity-two  years  after  that  time,  when  is  the  year  1714  «  tiird 
edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Rowc  with  very  few,  if  any^ 
eprrections* 

Popt^  Theobald  y  Hanmer,  WarbartOB,  Capell,  Johnson; 
Steevcas^  and  Malone,  have  since  that  time  given  new  editions. 
Mr.  Steevensy  in  the  year  1766^  published  a  particular  edition 
m  Sow  volumes  in  8vo.  of  all  the  plays  which  were  printed  in  4tow 
in  Sbal^speare's  life  tin)e»  or  before  the  Restoration.  It  is  priau:d 
verbatim  from  the  old  copies,  and  is  curious  and  v^uablcu 

Mr,  Steevens  asserts  unecpiivocally*  that  ^'no  ^ro^/'can  be  giveir, 
**  that  the  poet  superintinded  fbe  publicatim  of  any  Mi  of  tbes9 
^  hrmsilf"  Pref.  vol,  !•  p.  14.  If  this  be  true,  as  I  believe, 
what  can  any  editor  arrogate  to  himself  concerning  the  genuine 
text  of  this  great  poet  ?  lam  not  speaking  of  conjectural  criti* 
dsm,  and  of  an  accurate  revision  of  the  punctnationi  which  is  of 
teal  consequence,  bnt  of  the  actual  9vords  then^elves,  as  written 
by  Shakspeare.  The  original  players,  Hemmioge  and  Condell, 
were  in  possession  of  the  only  MSS.  which  were  extant  at  the 
very  time  when  the  plays  were  first  acted  s  and  it  is  probably 
that  the  play-hoQse  manuscript  copy  was  the  only  one  to  which 
fhey  could  refer ;  and  no  MSS.  whatsoever  existed  after  that 
time.  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  wholly  neglected  or  despised 
jrepnutlon  in  succeeding  ages.  It  is  for  this  age  to  amuse  itself 
with  schools  and  galleries  |  and  without  blame,  in  my  opinion* 

(f)  ViderecANis;  primusque  Melampns, 
Pamph^gu^,  et  Dorceus,  vcIqx  cum  fratrc  Lycisca, 

Ichnobatesque 
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Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager  start, 
All  well  broke-'m  by  Coney-catching  (5)  Art, 

So 

Ichnobatesque  sagax,  tt  villis  Aeolus  atris, 
Kebrophonosque  valens,  et  trux  cum  Laelape  Therott^ 
Labros  et  Agriodos,  et  acutas  vocis  Hylactor, 
Quosque  referre  mora  est.     Ea  turba  cupidine  t^jedm. 
Qua  via  difficilis,  quaque  est  via  nulla^  sequuntur* 
Heu  famulos  fugit  ipse  suos;  clamare  libebat, 
AcTiEoy  Ego  sum  ;  Dominum  cognoscite  vbstsum: 
F^ellet  abcsse  quUem'^std  adust.  Ovid.  Metam.  Jib,  5^ 

It  IS  conceived  that  this  canine  metamorphosis  of  tbe 
Commentators  on  Shakspeare»  will  be  received  in  a  pleasant 
point  of  view  without  offence ;  for  I  must  speak  it  to  the  credit 
of  our  English  blacfl  \ttttt  dogs,  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  it 
more  harmony  among  thekn  (a  few  cases  excepted)  than  among 
the  dogs  that  worried  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in  former 
times. 

I  surely  may  be  excused  for  this  metaphorical  cavimty,  if  Mr* 
Bryant  himself  has  been  allowed  to  declare,  without  censure, 
that  Kt/vEf  signify  *0«*  h^M  :  though  certainly  the  Hierarchy  are 
infinitely  indebted  to  him  for  the  discovery.  Bryant's  MythoL 
vol.i.  p.  3299  &c. 

(q)  The  singularity  of  this  term  '^  Coney-catching/*  (which 

is  the  only  reason  of  my  introducing  it)  called  for  my  attention; 

as  no  treatises  or  farces,   or  whatever  they  may  be,  are  more 

appealed  to  by  the  commentators,  than  **  Greeners  Art  of 

^»  Coney -Catching",  Greene's  Ground-work  of  Coney*Catch- 

**  ing;  Greene's   Disputation  l>etween  a  He   Coney-Catcher 

-*•  and  a  She  Coney-Catcher."    We  have  here  the  Att^  and  xhc 

Qround-'xark^  and  a  2)/yi«/^  upon  Coney-Catching  :  I  hope  th« 

ceader  will  be  satisfied  with  my  accurate  references. 

Yet 
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So  tender  to  the  Paphian  notes  they  move. 
And  seem  as  they  were  only  born  for  [qq)  Iwe. 

Hark,  Johnson  (r)  smacks  his  lash ;  loud  sounds 

Mounted  in  rear  sec  Steeveiis  IVhipfier-in^  [the  din : 

Rich 

Yet  as  my  poor  library  wiU  not  afford  these  valuable  books, 
I  profess  myself  still  ignorant  of  this  ancient  art  of  Coney- 
Catching,  and  therefore  am  by  no  means  fit  for  a  commentator; 
yet  the  reader  may  periiaps  think  me  fit  for  writing  a  note  or  two 
upon  these  ^'  SiiAPPEas  up  of  UMCONsiDEaeo  TRiFi^se."* 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens  that  C^ney- catching  means  the 
^rt  ^ /licking  ficckets ;  (see  his  note  on  the  words  "  Silly  Cheat,*' 
vol.  iv.  p.  368,  ed.  177S. ) — except  there  ii  any  pleasant 
alldsion,  by  anticipation,  to  some  late  editions  of  ^  Shak»peare« 
My  poor  pockets  cannot  keep  up  with  these  rising  demands 
upon  them.  Six  Povnds  FirxEBN  Shillings!  !  for  the  Jast 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  without  any  binding !  I  cry  you 
mercy,  vaj  good  Master  Steevens ;  think  of  us /toer  poets. 

{fq)  "  They  of  love  and  love's  disport, 
Treat  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal." 

Milt.  P.  L. 

See  the  Comments  on  Shakspeare,  as  above,  passim  through 
the  whole  edition. 

(r)  Samuel  Johnson,  L.  L.  D.  The  reader  must  know 
enough  of  this  Huntsntan^  his  green  velvet  cap,  and  brown  brass 
buttoned  coat,  and  his  churlish  chiding  of  every  hound  that 
came  near  him,  &c«&c.  at  least  it  is  not  Jemmy  BosweJI's  fault 

if 
♦  Winter's  Tale,  a.  4,  sc.  y. 
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lUch  whh  the  spoils  of  learning's  SlOCR  domain. 
And  Guide  supreme  o*er  all  the  tainted  plain.     z$Q 
Lo !  first  Me/ampus  {s)  Farmer  deftly  springs, 
(Walter  de  Mapes  (/)  his  sire)  the  welkin  rings : 

Stout 

if  he  does  not.— -Johnson  andBoswell;  Amos  xaa  &ipavc0vl 
But  nom  we  must  all  regret  the  loss  of  the  chearful,  the  pleasant^ 
the  inimitable  Biographer  of  his  illustrious  friend. 

Dr.  Johnson's  comments  on  Shakspeare  are  never  sullied  and 
fOAtaminated  with  mmiae  explicatian^  of  indecent  passages. 

He  bears  no  token  of  those  sable  streams. 

But  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames.  • 

In  whatever  Dr.  Johnson  undertook,  it  was  his  determined 
purpose  to  rectify  the  heart,  to  purify  the  passions,  to  give 
^  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth." 

(i)  Mclampus  signifies  a  dog  with  black  feet.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  run  over  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester^  but  never 
[  could  be  persuaded  to  give  any  account  of  it.t 

This  dog  scented  out  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare  with  true 
and  original  sagacity,  and  absolutely  unkennelled  it.  This  is  iiis 
proper  praise.  Mr.  Steevens  says,  *'  Could  a/terfcct  and  decisive 
**  edition  of  Shakspeare  be  produced,  it  were  to  be  expected 


♦  Pope  Dune.  L.  a.  v.  297. 
f,  I  lament  that  Dr.  Farmer  never  published  his  intended 
Distort  of  Leicesteh.  I  lament  it,  but  I  do  not  reprobate 
the  Doctor,  as  he  behaved  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  when  he 
declined  prosecuting  that  work,  which  is  a. real  loss  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  U ?er  of  topogrsphy# 
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Stout  Gloucester  («)  mark  in  Patnfikapis  {u)  adraiicei 
Who  never  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance; 

The 

^  ONLY  (thongli  we  fear  in  vain)  from  thehandof  DR.FARi^Bie^ 
**  whose  MORE  SERIOUS  AVOCATIONS /0r^///  HI M  to  Undertake 
'^whaty  &c.  &c.'^  See  the  Advertisement  by  Mr.  Steevens  to 
Shakspeare,  Edit.  1793,  P-  ''•  ^"^h  gravity  of  compliments 
between  two  editors,  reminds  me  of  what  Shakspeare  calls^ 
•*  The  Encoumter  of  two  Doc  Apes.*'  (1794  ) 

(/)  Walter  de  Mapes  was  /the  jovial  archdeacon  of  Oxford^ 
the  Anacreon  of  the  eleventh  century,  **  A  decent  priest  where 
*^  monkies  were  the  gods»  *''  and  author  of  the  divine  ode,  bej;in«> 
iVDg: 

'*  Mihi  sit  propositum  intaberna  mori ; 

Vioum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori ; 

Ut  dicant,  cum  renerint  angelorum  chori, 

Deas  sit  propitius  haic  Potatoril'*  &c. 

(ff)  Stout  Gloucester.— Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.^* 
See  Gray's  Bard ;  **  Stout  Gloucester  stood  aghast  in  speeclilest 
y  trance."    Stanza  i. 

(v)  Parophagus  signifies  a  dog  of  a  most  voracious  appetite, 
who  fnaps  at  and  devours  every  thing  digestible  or  indigestible. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Divine  Legation,  &c.  &c« 
well  know  the  nature  of  Warburton's  literary  appetite,  and  the 
danger  of  hunting  in  the  fame  field  with  him.  With  all  his 
eccentricities  this  was  a  noble  dog,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the 
true  breed  left,  worthy  of  the  progenitor,  though  there  are  a  few 
inongrels* 

t  DuBciad  B.  3*  z^ 
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The  iage  tcinthates  {w)  see  Tyrwhitt  limp } 
Malone  iify/tfr/orC^)  bounds,  a  dear-voic'dimpi    . 

Askolut 

{w)  ithndbatei  tnestns  a  dog  ^ho  tracks  oat  the  game  before 
iiim.  No  onfe  was  more  diligent  than  this  dog^  yet  he  frequently 
went  upon  a  wrong  scent ;  but  wotild  never  suffer  the  huntsmaa 
to  call  him  off,  especialljr  iit  the  netghbouriiood  of  Caiiterimy 
Mnd  Srisi9i. 

If  I  were  again  to  mctamofphose  thes^  hounds  into  ihcilp 
4.  should  Jament  the  application  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*<<  ItarBio^ 
And  sagacity.  <<  Ilium  pro  literaco  plerique  laudandum  duX'- 
**  erunty  quum  ilie,  naeniis  qiiibusdam  anilibus  occnpatus^ 
**  inter  Milesias  Futiicas '  Apuleii  sui  et  ludiera  literaria 
•*  consenesceret."*  I  will  however  sayj  as  to  my  own 
part,  **  Ilium  pt*o  litefato  laudandum  semper  duxi,*^  but  with  k 
reserve  as  to  the  application  of  his  learning*  I  wish  this  Ich- 
tiobates  had  been  **  utilium  sagax  reruiti.*^ 

(;r)  Hylactor  metns  a  dog  with  a  clear  and  strong  voice*  One 
^ould  think  that  this  dog  was  one  of  Canidia's  breed,  which 
called  from  the  sepulchre  the  actual  remains  of  the  dead  to 
enchant  and  stUpify  the  living.  This  dog  has  been  scratching 
up  the  earth  about  Doct^s  Commons^  and  has  torn  up  all  the  IVtlU 
of  the  actors  who  lived  in  ShakspeareS  time^  and  carried  them 
in  his  moilth  to  the  printer  of  a  late  edition  of  that  aut^ior. 

But  when  I  speak  of  rational  men,  it  passes  the  bounds  of  all 
sagacity  to  divine,  by  what  species  of  refined  absurdity  the  WHU 
mad  Testamenis  of  Jttors  could  be  raked  up  and  published  to 
illustrate  Shakspeare.  (See  Malone's  Shakspeare,  voKii  p.  i85» 
&c»  &c.  Zee.  and  in  the  Id  vol.  of  the  edit,  of  Shakspeare^  iia 
Jifieen  VolumeS)  in  1793O     A  critic  for  such  an   ingenious 

G  invention 

^  V«  Jalium  CapitoUaum  in  Vita  Clodii  Albiai  ad ConstanuuzH 
Augustum* 
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Jsbolns  (fc)  Hawkins,  a  grim  shaggy  hound,       139 
In  music  growls,  and  beats  the  bushes  round ;  {a) 
Then  Porson  view  Nebrofihonos  {b)  the  shrewd,  (r) 
Yet  foaming  with  th'  Archdeacon's  {i)  critic  blood; 

See 

ioTention  should  be  presented  with  the  altum  Sagame  ealiendrum^ 
which  would  not  easily  fall  from  hit  head.  But  Mr.  Malont 
bas  redeemed  this  piece  of  folly  by  many  valuable  literary  ex- 
cellencies* 

(«)  AsMus  signifies  a  dog  of  a  swarthy  complexion* 

{a)  Beats  the  bushes  round.  —  Descriptive  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music  ;  in  which  however  there  is  much 
eriginal  and  valuable  information,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so 
unjustly  censured  in  my  opinion.  Sir  John's  principal  fault 
was  digressiw  from  his  subject ;  but  if  you  excuse  that,  you  are 
well  repaid  by  the  information  you  receive. 

(i)  Neiro/thott9s  signifies  a  dog  that  slays  the  fawns  and  deer, 

and  so  in  truth  it  is ; 

Archdeacons,  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Dick's  food  for  many  a  year. 

And,  as  Lear  says,  **  I'll  take  a  word  with  this  same  lxarne» 

**  Theban  !"  my  learned  Master  Richard  Porson:  but  he  loves 

«0  titles!  It  would  be  better  if  he  did.  (1794.) 

(c)  Mr.  Malone  says,  the  word  shrewd  means  **  acute,  or 
•*  intelligent ;"  Mr.  Steevens  says,  it  is  "  bitter  or  severe." 
Shaks.  ed.  1793,  ^^^*  ^^'  P-  43^*  Reader,  you  may  chuse,  or 
rather  combine  the  terms. 

(d)  The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  find  any  theological 
writings  in  this  part;  but  Mr. Steevens's ingenuity  has  contrived 
to  press  Mr.  Professor  Person's  letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis 

into 
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See  Dorceus  [dd)  Whiter  o'er  the  learned  soil. 
Brisk,  though  at  fault,  with  new  associates  toil; 

In 

into  the  service  of  Shakspeare;  and  by  such  ingenuity  viho  ot 
what  may  not  be  pressed  into  it  ?  This  is  quite  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  me,  or  rather  a  foil  justification  of  my  allusion  to 
them.  See  Tempest,  vol.  iii,  p.  68.  Steev.  edit.  i':93.'  Mr, 
Steevens  stiles  Mr.  P.  *'  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  perspicacious 
**  critic ;"  in  which  I  most  cordially  and  most  sincerely 
agree.  But,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  he  thanks  neither 
Mr.  Steevens,  nor  me,  nor  Dr.  Parr»  nor  Dr.  Burney,  nor 
any  other  Doctor  or  Mister  in  this  country,  for  any  opinion 
they  may  entertain  or  express  of  him  or  his  works.  He  neither 
gives  nor  takes. 

I  find  the  Archdeacon  has  re-published  his  work,  and  in  my 
opinion  has  very  wisely  declined  being  led  any  more  by  Dick 
mnd  the  fwl  fiend  **  through  fire,  and  through  flame  and  whirl- 
^*  pool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire,  and  having  knives  laid,  under 
*•'  his  pillow."  But  the  Archdeacon  has  had  the  weakness  ta 
print  his  work  on  a  wire-wove  /talker  and  ht-firessed.  Had  I 
been  the  Archdeacon,  I  should  have  been  contented  with  the 
iotfiresshig  by  Mr.  Porson,  hot  indeed,  hissing  hot!  This  coo- 
Iroversy  has  no  good  end.  Learning  is  good,  and  theolo|;y  is 
good;  but  there  is  something  better,  H  Kyaan.  There  is 
also  a  writer  who  says,  KaraKosi/xara*  cXso^  xp«r6<u;.     (1794-) 

{dd)  Dorceus^  signifies,  in  my  opinion,  a  dog  of  a  sharp  sight, 
apt  to  see  what  nobody  else  can  in  a  large  field.  Some  derive  it 
from  Aofxa^,  capra,  quasi  per  saltum,  which  I  reject.  See  Mr. 
Whiter's  Commentaries  on  Shakspeare,  on  a  new  principle,  &c. 
published' in  1794. 

This  is  certainfy  a  very  learned  and  sagacious  dog.  He 
IS  out  of  the  actual  chace ;   but  might,  with  great  propriety, 

G  %  join . 
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In  TherotC%  {e)  form,  mark  Ritson  next  contcml. 
Fierce,  meagre,  pale,  no  commentator's  (/)  friend  > 
Tom  Warton  last,  Agriodos  {g)  acute. 
With  Labros  Percy  {h)  barks  in  ck>se  pursuit : 

Hot 

joia  the  pack  on  a  future  day  %  or  itt  plain  words,  when  % 
new  edition  of  Shakspeare  is  printed,  there  should  be  a 
selection  of  notes  from  bis  book.  His  criticisna  on  the 
second  Eclogue  of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Rowley,  (truly  or 
falsely,)  in  point  of  ingenuity  and  illustrative  learning  has  never 
been  surpassed.  *^  Cuicunque  veterum  fortiter  opposuerioiifi 
(1796.) 

le)  fieron  signifies  a  dog  of  innate  ferocity/' 

(/)  Poor  Tom  W«rton  could  have  told  a  piteous  tale,  how  ih 
liistoric  **  body  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes*'  by  this  literary 
Richard  Illd.  Dr.  Percy  could  make  a  lamentation  or  two  ill 
some  ancient  ditty,  in  a^r  or  canto*  Mr.  Malone  probably  ha« 
feh  a  gripe  rather  strong.  The  anliqu^ries^-bnt  they  h^uve 
j^ien  for  tkrmjehws.  The  Antiquarian  Society  is  amiable  and 
harmless,  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  their  publicationi 
resemble  the  subjects  of  them;  Ncxi/o/v  amenhna  x^i^va* 
Who  could  wish  to  disturb  such  repose  ?    (1794.) 

(g)  JgrUJ^s  signifies  a  dog  with  a  sharp  tooth.<-«Z  always 
regret  the  loss  of  THOiiA^WAaroN;  in  his  various  writings 
Jhe  is  amusing,  instructive,  pleasant*  learned,  and  poetical. 

I  never  received  information  so  agreeably  from  any  modern 
writer.  His  edition  of  Milton's  Smaller  Poems,  (an  exquisite 
•pccimen  of  classical  commentary,  and  worthy  of  his  former 

•bservatioaa 


Hot  was  the  chace;  I  left  it  out  of  breath; 
I  wish'd  not  to  be  inzt  Shakspeare's  death.     250 

OCTAVIUS. 

observations  on  Spenser)  le'ares  It  a  matter  of  unceasing  regret, 
that  be  never  published  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained.  The 
want  of  the  last  volume  of  the  History  of  EngUsh  Poetry,  must 
for  ever  be  lamented.  I  despair  of  any  artist  able  to  finish  such 
a  worky  with  so  few  imperfections,  and  with  such  various 
erudition. 

Tom  Warton  had  rather  a  kindly  affection  for  the  jovial 
memory  of  Archdeacon  Walter  de  Mapes  of  the  i  ith  century, 
mentioned  for  his  drinking  ode  in  a  former  note.    Mr.  W,  teils 
us,  (with  a  warm  panegyric,)  in  his  zd  Dissert,  to  the  Hist,  of 
English  Poetry  that  this  divine  Anacreon  wrote  also  a  Latin  ode 
in  favour  of  marrUd  priests,  concluding  with  these  tfiiritedWms^x 
Ecce  proChricis  multum  allegavi  • 
Nee  non  pro  Presbyteria  multum  comprqbavi  i 
Pater  noster  pro  mc,  quoniam  peccavi, 
Dicat  quisque  Presbyter  cum  sua  Suavi  ! 
I  quote  this  for  my  own  sake,  quoniam  peccavi,  and  am  inclined 
to  hope  that  every  **  Presbyter  cum  sua  Suavi/'  will  be  as  kind  to 
the  author  of  this  poem  on  th«  PyasviTi  of  LiT£RATt7&B« 
Requiescat ! 

(h)  Lahros  signifies  a  dog  that  9/ieHs  continually.-^But  I 
forget ;  *'  Si  quis  dixerit  EpiscofUM  aliqui  infirmitatelaborare, 
**  anathema  esto."*    {1794.) 

Thus  I  take  my  leave,  of  the  whole  ib(dCft^Ittt(i:  k&k« 
VEi,,  with  all  their  wit,  and  all  their  follies,  and  all  their 
merry  humours;  and  ihey  may  both  now  and  hereafter, 
unawed  by  their  great  Huntsman  who  is  no  more,  and  most 
probably  unmolested  by  me,  ccntinuo  ta  bark  and  growl,  and 

G  3  snap^ 

•  Council  of  Constance* 
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Here  yet  awhile  (/)  these  honest  labours  close. 
And  leave  indignant  Genius  to  repose.  252 

snap,  and  quarrel,  and  teaze  one  another,  till  there  remains  no( 
a  critical  oflFal  for  which  they  may  contend. 

Et  velut  ahtfitem  eertatim  Act  jEoka  clament^ 

Finally,  as  to  thiscehebrated  edition  of  Shakspeare  by  George 
Steevens,  Esq.  and  the  whole  bldCih^Utter  KennelU  I  must 
pronounce  it's  great  £ulogium,  as  it  is  beau  ifully  conceived  and 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  master  of  the  most  finished  Latinity 
of  the  Augustan  age.  **  Hic  Liber  est  conglutinatus  ex  tam 
*^  multis  libris.  quot  unus  ptnguis  CocusOves,  bovcs,  sues,  grues, 
^  anseres,  passeres,  coquere,  aut  unu6  fumosus  Calefac'or 
^  centum  magna  hypocausta  ex  illis  calefacere  possit!!!'^ 
Epist.  Obscurorum  Vnovuml 

(J)  **  Haec  8 AT  BRIT,  Divae,  vestrum  cecinisse  Poetam.'* 
So  said  ViKGiL,:^  and  so  says  my  friend  Octavius,  to  whose 
judgment  I  submit,  and  write  this  note  in  conclusion  for  the 
present,  that  I  may  offer  and  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
all  Poets,  Orators,  and  Writers,  sacred  and  profane,  a  sentence 
from  SwiFT|  which  I  could^  wish  to  see  engraven  in  letters  of 
gold,  as  an  everlasting  admonition.  It  is  this;  *'  To  say  the 
••  tiuth,  no  part  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  in  fewer  hands^  thai^ 
'*  that  of  discerning  when  to  have  done."    (1794.) 

*  Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  3.  J  Virg.  Eel.  10.  v.  70. 
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DIALOGUE  THE  SECOND. 


Et*  aSKnro^  km  cnfsraros  o|e»  x/Ojuj^ 
/^nvof  Kara  ^^jov,  ayo^  is  ym  n^XXo;  Kimvi 
Xit^s  iXwr',  muroif  QeKsm  airsff/K<4  spamv* 

Hom.  II.  4.  V.  54o« 
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THE  PREFACE 

TO   THE   SECOND   PIAl-OGUE(#) 

PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE, 


MlCHBLANGELO  BuOMAROTTI, 

JnpirsmA  DBLLA  NoTTB  Addormemtata.  (J) 

Crato  mi  c  il  sonnoj  ejkiu  reiser  Jisasso^ 
^ehtrt  che  il  danno  e  ia  vergogna  dura ; 
V^  veder^  non  semir^  m^i  gran  njeniura  2 
fpti  ncn  mi  dtstar^  tnapuAa  hasn^ 


X  wo  years  have  passed  since  I  published  *•  The  first 
*'  Pait  of  thp  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  I  now  offer  4 
continuatbn  of  it  tp  the  attention  of  those  persons  who 

may 

(0)  First  printed  in  May  1796* 
(2)  Statua  deH^  Notte,  icolpita  da  Michel  AngeIo«— V.  Vite 
i^  Pittori,  &€•  df  Y^rji   paft.  ^«  del  vol*  2«   p.  X59*  cdit^ 
^Jogna,  1647,  .* 
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may  feci  themselves  interested  in  such  researches;  the 
subjects  of  which  are,  in  thdr  event,  important  to  us 
all.  What  I  observed  of  the  First  Part,  I  observe  of  this, 
and  the  following  Parts,  *<  that  no  imitation  is  intended  of 
any  former  poem."  That  it  will  attract  some  attention  in 
some  places,  I  am  confident ;  but  it  will  be  idle  to  make  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  author.  He  is,  and  will  be,  concealed 
upon  motives  very  different  from  the  apprehension  of  any 
private  resentment.  I  dissuade  every  person  from  flippant 
and  random  application  of  any  suppofcd  name ;  it  is  as  un« 
just  as  it  is  absurd.  '*  Flebit  et  insignis  tot  a  cantabirur 
"  urbe*/'  was  said  of  old,  but  I  do  not  say  tl  is;  though  X 
recommend  to  every  gentleman  and  lady  of  eminent  sagacity 
and  curiosity  to  remember,  that  there  is  a  darkness  whick 
may  be  felt. 

As  to  the  subject  of  Satire  in  general,  I  will  add  a  fev 
words,  as  they  are  not  wholly  unimportant,  and  as  they 
explain  my  own  ideas.  All  reprehension  of  vice,  or  of 
folly,  or  of  any  moral  depravity,  must  cease  at  once,  if  it 
is  required  of  the  author  of  that  reprehension,  that  he  be 
blameless  himself  in  the  strict,  or  indeed  in  any,  sense  of 
that  word.  But  if  the  enumeration  of  evils,  wickedness, 
folly,  extravagance,  abuse  of  knowledge  in  theory  or  in 
practice,  and  a  censure  of  such  actions  and  of  such  opinions* 
be  considered  as  the  production  of  a  mind  bad,  uprehen- 
sible,  and  unquiet  in  itself,  I  fear,  that  few  philofophers'am 
exempted  from  the  charge. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Philosopher  himself  Is  a  Satirist, 
speaking  to  the  world  at  large,  without  a  specific  reference 

*  Hor«  Lib.  %.  S.  z.  r.  4^. 


to  any  nation*  The  Satirist,  (in  the  common  acc«ptatiom 
of  the  word)  is  a  writer  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  who 
addresses  himself  lo  a  peculiar  part  of  the  world,  and 
generally  to  his  own  countrymen,  calling  them  to  a 
view  of  their  faults,  follies,  or  vices,  which  are  destructive 
of  society,  of  government,  of  good  manners,  or  of  good 
literature.  The  philosophic  Satirist  effects  his  purpose 
by  appealing  to  man  and  his  nature;  the  modern  poet  sup- 
posing and  ackowledging  the  truth  of  these  original  prin- 
ciples,  argues  virtually  from  them,  but  directs  his  attention 
to  existing  persons,  circumstances,  opinions,  and  books, 
in  his  own  times.  He  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  that 
forcible  appeal,  assisted  by  learning,  wit,  and  ridicule; 
with  an  honest  endeavour  to  uphold  the  common  cause  of 
wisdom,  of  truth,  and  of  virtue  ;  without  which  criticism  it 
malignity,  and  satire  is  scandaU 

Yet,  however  excellent,  the  work  of  any  Satirist  if 
transitory  as  to  it's  immediate  subject.  But  as  it  is  a  view 
of  life  designed  (a)  to  be  presented  to  other  times,  as  well 
as  those  in  which  it  is  written,  the  necessity  of  an  author's 
furnishing  NoUs  to  his  own  composition  {i)  is  evident,  to 

clear 

»■  ■   ■  ■        ■   ..I     ..,.  , ,    , ■■  ■■       I      — 

(a)  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dean  Swift's  dedication  to  Prince 
Posterity. 

(^)  "  Th  notes  I  wish  to  he  very  large  in  what  relates  to  the 
'*  persons  concerned:  for  I  have  long  observed  that,  twenty 
*'  miles  from  London,  nobody  understands  hints,  initial  letters^ 
**  or  town  facts  and  passages,  and  in  a  few  years  not  even  those 
"  who  live  in  London."  Swift's  Letter  to  Pope.  July  16,  1728. 
Pope's  Works,  vol.  9.  p.  wj.  Warhur ton's  edition,  8vo. 
N.S.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  observes  in  Us  edition  of  Pope» 

voL 
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'  up  for  bimBcIf  such  difficulties  as  the  lapse  of  ttme^ 
(and  indeed  of  a  verjr  little  time)  would  unavoidably  eteate* 
This  is  a  pririlege  and  a  liberty  which  was  denied  to  the 
ancients,  which  Diyden  rejected^  and  Pope  parflally 
adopted. 

Alter  these  few  observations,  (which  I  thought  necessary^ 
or  I  would  not  have  written  them)  I  ofier  this  continuation 
of  the  poem  to  my  readers,  not  without  the  spirit  of  a  writer 
who  has  endeavoured  well,  I  will  also,  upon  reflection,  add  th6 
words  of  Milton  ;  •*  I  do  not  look  to  be  aflced,  wherefore 
**  I  wrote  this  book ;  it  being  no  difficulty  to  answer,  that  I 
^  did  it  to  those  ends,  which  the  best  men  propose  to  them- 
••  selves  when  they  write." 


▼»K4.  p.  3«3.  that,  this  observation  of  Swift  "  is  a  mm-^Jying 
«*  reflection  to  the  writers  of  Satire,  and  daily  topics  of  ccn- 
•*  sure.'*  I  have  taken  particular  care  in  my  poem  to  prevent 
|ii£i  mftificaticn. 
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DIALOGUE  THE  SECOND.  (*) 


K^^vA;y  EvepOev  ai^iTj-s}/  poi^»ixsvek;y, 

Lycophron.  Cassandnu  ▼•  93ti^ 


AUTHOR^ 

XjlLL  hail  to  Cestria,  and  her  mitred  lord  !  (a) 
And  may  the  Muse  in  lasting  strains  record 
That  lawn'd  Endymion  of  a  happier  age. 
Who,  wild  with  rapture  and  empiric  rage, 

Oa 

(*)  Firet  published  in. May,  1796. 
{a)  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  last  century^ 
%rote  a  celebrated  **  Discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a 
*'  passage  to  the  moon/'  tJpon  my  word*  Philosophy  is  a  vcrf 
pletsant  thing,  and  has  various  uies^  one  of  the  best  is,  ic 
^aaKes  us  laugh  sometimes* 


C     iio    ] 

'  On  bold  aspiring  pinion  could  presume 
To  journey  through  the  vast  ethereal  gloom  ; 
Who  tir'd  of  earth,  and  dreams  of  gowned  rest. 
Sunk  in  the  elysium  of  his  Cynthia's  breast ! 

But  ah !  for  us  those  wizard  wonders  cease: 
In  war,  death,  pestilence,  or  dang'rous  peace,  aid 
Condemned  to  groan  in  this  disordered  hour, 
Victors  and  victims  of  th'  unhallowM  pow*r. 
That  bids  the  western  world  or  rouse  or  weep, 
O'erwhelm'd  beneath  the  formidable  deep. 

OCTAVIUS. 

Of  France  {a)  enough :  go  bend  before  that  tomb. 
Where  other  palms  and  other  laurels  bloom. 

Where 

{a)    I  can  mention  no  lines  so  expressive  of  the  state  of 
Prance,  (1796)  as  the  following  adapted  from  Boileau. 

"  Dechirans  a  Tenvi  leur  proprc  Republique, 
*<  Lions  contre  Lions,  parens  contre  parens, 
**  Combattent  follcment  pour  lb  choix  pes  tt&ans  !% 

To  some  persons  the  following  sublime  picture,  as  drawn  by 

the 
*  Boileau,  Sat,  8.  v.  132. 


C  lit  ] 

Where  Maro  sleeps;  or  in  the  Sabine  shade, 

Or  in  severe  Aquinum's  inmost  glade. 

Fast  by  Volterra's  dark  Etrurian  grove, 

With  Boileau's(^)  art,  and  Dr>^den's  rapture  rove* 

Be  wise  betimes,  and  in  resistless  prose  221 

Leave  Burke  alone  to  thunder  on  our  foes: 

Let 


the  waster  hand  of  that  mighty  poet  Lycophron,  will  have 
it's  force,  under  the  same  allusion. 

K«ra<y  ve^qinait  S',  «u<rrE  Xr/Ttt  yvai^ 

Ev  ft/oi  frv^ani  e^  axqav  ivSaXXeroj, 
ri^(  aiSe^oy  xvqwa  vmsptMs  iJ^ar, 
Toa;  yuvxiKOfVt  xou  natrappoLyoiis  TreirXejf^ 


(3)  Boileaa.— He  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  modern  writeri 

in  true  taste  and  judgment.     His  sagacity  was  unerring;  he 

combined  every  ancient  excellence,  and  appears  original  even  in 

the  adoption  of  ackoowledged  thoughts  and  allusions.    He  19 

the  just  and  adequate  representative  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 

Persius  united,  without  one  indecent  blemish ;  and  for  my  own 

part 
f  Lycopbron.  Cassandra,  v.  249. 


Let  Wakefield  (r)  rant,  and  pallid  thelwall  bawl* 
Lords  of  misnile,  in  anarchy's  wild  hall} 
Such  prophpts  as  ere  long  Home  Tookc  may  $avc^ 
And  hide  and  feed  by  fifties  (d)  in  a  cave* 

You 

part  1  have  always  considered  him  as  tie  most  finished  gentUmatt 
that  ever  wrote.  I  have  spoken  more  at  large  of  this  poet  itt 
the  Introductory  Letter  to  the  P.  of  L* 

(r)  Wakefield*  Whenever  I  think  of  the  name  of  Gillert 
Wakefield^  and  look  at  the  list  of  his  works,  (for  I  would  not 
undertake  to  read  them  all^)  I  feel  alternate  sorrow  and 
indignation.  His  learning  and  sagacity  are  indeed  sufficient  to 
cnxitle  him  to  some  patronage,  and  to  the  removal  of  every  want« 
But  his  spirit  is  so  restless,  his  temper  \h  so  overbearing  and 
tyrannical,  (I  speak  frwn  the  consideration  of  his  worhs  aioncy)  his 
contempt  for  others  is  so  great,  and  his  personal  vanity  so 
conspicuous,  that  even  Literature  begins  to  be  weary  of  him. 

But  when  I  turn  to  his  religious  and  political  opinions,  I  find 
all  the  virulence  and  asperity  of  the  reformer;  all  the  insolence 
and  even  impudence  of  the  assertors  of  equality ;  a  want  of 
decent,  ur  even  of  common  respect  to  dignified  characters)  and  a 
xnind  (naturally  designed  for  better  exertions,  and  cultivated  int 
the  groves  of  an  university)  hostile  and  implacable  to  every 
establishment,  and  i^itb  a  strong  tendency  even  to  *  sanguinary 

persecution^ 

-  ■  -  ■■-■■-  ,..._-■  ^ 

♦  See  (if  it  is  worth  while)  Gilbert  Wakefield's  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  General  Orders  given  by  the  Duke  of 
"  York  to  his  army,  July  7,  1794,  respecting  the  decree  of  th« 
t*  French  Conventiooi  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  British  and 

;^  Hanoveriaoii 
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You  read  perchance  a  minister  in  books,  (/) 

And  knoW  an  honest  statesman  by  his  looks; 

Think  in  debates  the  spirit  may  be  seen. 

In  Thurlow  just,  in  Wedderburne^  serene;  30 

la 

persecution.  I  epeak  of  him  ais  a  public  ^an ;  I  have  nq 
contempt  of  his  attainments.  But  I  will  never  suffer  him,  nor 
any  other  man,  who  obtrudes  himself  and  his  political  principles 
and  measures  upon  thepublic|  to  pass  me  without  notice^  or  a» 
the  poet  strongly  expresses  Itf 

Glomerare  sub  antro 
Fumiferam  noctem,  commixtis  igne  ttnehris^  (<^) 

without  the  reprehension  he  deserves.  (1796.) 

{d)  6j  fifties.  •♦  Obadiah  took  the  /mpheti^  and  hid  them  bjr 
^  fifty  in  a  cave^  and  fed  them  'coith  bread  and  ijoaterj*  KiQgs»  B.  I. 
ch.iS.  V.  4.    In  the  provisions  of  that  most  important,  and  I 

wisb 


**  Hanoverians,  1 794.*'  t  only  mention  this  or  any  of  Mr.  Wake- 
teld's  writings  for  their  sfiirlt  and  tendency^  as  thecompositions 
are  worth  little  notice.  I  shall  not  at  present  wander  through 
his  '*  Silva  Critica,"  "  Ubi  passim  palantes  Error  recto  de  tramite 
•*  pellit."  (3)  His  ravages  on  Virgil  and  Horace,  in  hii  late 
editions  of  them,  are  often  as  shocking  to  taste  as  to  truth. 
Bentley*s  hook  (I  beg  pardon  for  coupling  the  names)  was 
nothing  to  the  levelling  axe  of  Gilbert  Wakefield.  If  Mr.  Wake- 
field  does  not  write  with  greater  care  and  ability  than  he  ha» 
hitherto  shewn,  neither  men^  nor  god$^  nor  columns  will  permit 
his  works  to  be  extant  very  long. 

(a)  Virg.  £0,  8.  v;  254,        i})  Hon  L.a.  Sat.  3.  v.4S, 
H 


C  "4  3  ,^ 

InGrenville^  firmness;  majesty,  in  Pitt; 
And  in  Dundas,  the  courage  to  submit. 
Proud  of  yo<ur  keen  discernment  you  retire, 
Smit  with  the  fame  of  Rollo^s  bard  {g)  and  squire. 
You  print  (poor  man!)  your  satire  lind  your  song. 
Correct  as  Gifford,  or  as  Cowper,  strong. 

.AUTHOR. 

Yes:  to  my  country's  justice  I  appeal. 
Nor  dread  the  press,  the  guillotine*  nor  wheel. 

Nor 

wish  I  couM  say,  perpetual  act,  (passed  in  179s)  far  preventing 
seditious  assemblies,  &c.  &c.  &c.  it  is  specified,  that  none  of 
these  pi^phets,  or  lecturers,*  or  diviners  in  democracy,  shall 
meet  in  greater  numbers  than  hy  fifty  in  a  cave,  or  elsewhere.; 
and  considering  the  inBammatory  nature  of  their  disorders,  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  they  may  be  kep<  upon  the  samf 
cooling  diet.    (1796.) 

(/*)  I  allude  to  the  profound  knowledge  which  busy  men 
acquire  of  the  most  secret  designs  of  the  British,  or  even  of  foreign 
cabinets,— from  the  fiews*papers«  Nothing  is  so  pleasant  as  tQ 
hear  men  assert  without  the  least  hesitation  what  they  hnwo  of 
the  intention  of  Ministers.  I  really  envy  the  satisfaction  they 
feel,  when  they  communicate  their  discoveries  to  such  unea* 
lightened  and  ignorant  men  as  myself. 
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if  or  fulsome  pratse,  nor  coldness  of  neglect^ 
Nor  all  that  poets meet>  but  scarce  expect:        40 
l^et  though  tie  fuistion  I  shitU  never  fear, 
A  rhyming  culprit's  bold  confession  hear. 

Memory  I  have,  not  Middleton(i)  has  more; 
Plays  I  could  frame,  like  Ireland,  {k)  by  the  scorej 
Could  sing  of  gardens,  yet  well  pleas'd  to  see 
Walpble  (/)  and  Nature  may,  for  once,  agree; 
Could  give  with  Darwin,  to  the  hectic  kincj. 
Receipts  in  verse  to  shift  the  north-east  wind  {m) ; 

With 

(f )  Dr.  Lawrence ;  Author  or  Editor  of  the  Rolliad,  Proba*  ~ 
tionary  Odea,  &c.  ' 

(0  The  famous  witness  ^n  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  the  disciple 
ofTbeoiistocles.  ..  , 

(i)  The  publisher  of  the  newly-found  manuscdpts  in  Shak« 
speare's  own  hand-writing.    The  reader  will  find  more  on  this  • 
subject  in  the  coarse  6f  this  Second  Dialogue. 

(/)  Read  (it  well  deserves  the  attention)  that  quaint,  but 
most  curious  and  learned,  writer's  excellent  Essay  on  Modern 
Gardening!  at  the  end  of  his  Lives  of  \he  Painters. 

(«)  See  Dr.  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants,  and  a  long  and 
pleasant  note,  in  which  the  Doctor  thinks  it  very  feasible  to 

Ha  ^  manage 


[  .ii6    J 

With  Price  (»)  and  Knight  grounds  by  neglect  improTeji 
4!aid  banish  use,  for  naked  Nature's  love. 
Lakes,  forests,  rivers,  in  one  landscape  drawn. 
My  park,  a  county,  and  a  heath,  my  lawn; 
>Vith  Knight,  man's  civil  progress  (o)  could  rehearse. 
Put  Hume,  or  Smith,  or  Tacitus  in  verse^ 

And, 

manage  the  winds,  (and  every  thing  else  I  believe)  at  his  plea- 
sure, by  a  little  philesophy.  I  aever  read  any  thing  so  com- 
fortable in  my  life.  Martinus  Scriblerys  will  be,  after  all,  a 
legitimate  natural  philosopher.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Vu 
Darwin's  ingenioui  understanding  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  solve 
the  following  problem  in  natural  philosophy:  «•  Whether, 
«  the  hybernal  frigidity  of  the  Antipodes,  passing  in  an  ortho- 
**  gonal  line  through  the  homogeneous  solidity  of  the  center, 
**  might  warm  the  superficial  connexiiy  of  our  heels  by  a  soft 
"  antiperistasis  ?"  I  have  given  a  translation  of  thi»  great  and 
useful  problem,  (as  the  French  Philosopher  Pantagruel  ia  not 
quite  so  intelligible  in  the  original,)  that  Dr.  Darwin  may  discuss 
it  at  large  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Zoonomia,  which  is  much 
to  be.de«ircd..  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  "Creme  Philosophiquc 
*^  des  Questions  Encyclopediqqes,'*  at  the  end  of  Rabelais 
fioolc  5.  The  true  cream  of  their  modern  Encyclopedie  is  to  be 
found  in  the  French  Revolution,  1789,  &c. 

(«)  Price  and  Knight.— See  the  various  treatises,  all  curious 
and  in  some  degree  pleasant,  on  the  subject  of  landscape,  and 
the  art  of  laying  out  grounds.  Knight  and  Price,  venus  Mason 
and  Brown,  Repton,  Moderator,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
decision  at  the  bar  of  taste;  but  (  certainly  would  not  bring  the 

cause 


' 


[    "7    ] 
Andy  while  Silenus  and  his  votaries  nod, 
Quaff  Paphian  grossness  from  ray  chrystal  {fi)  God^ 

Or 


cause  in  the  court  atGruildhall.  With  the  giants  on  the  jury,  and 
Lord  Kenyon  for  the  judge,  there  certainly  would  be  a  verdict 
for  the  Brobdignag  Gardcnera,  Knight  and  Price.    (1796.) 

(0)  See  and  read  (if  possible)  what  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  (yilis 
a  Didactic  Poem,  *<  The  Progress  of  Civil  Society,  in  six 
'«  books,  4to."^  I  protest  I  speak  impartially,  when  I  assert  that 
Mr.  Knight  seems  to  have  no  other  idea  of  poetry,  than  that  of 
lines  and  syllables  put  into  a  measure  with,  now  and  then,  &ome 
little  attention  to  grammar :  1  mean,  when  he  writes  verses 
himself.  For  if  he  conceives,  that  the  versification  of  Montes- 
quieu's Spirit  of  Laws,  Tacitus  on  the  Germans,  Smith  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Robertson's  Introduction  to  his  History 
of  Charles  V.  Stuart  on  the  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  and 
such  works,  is  /toe/ty^  there  is  no  help  for  him,  ht  must  be  suf. 
fered  to  rhymim,  "  Dogmatizer  en  vers,et  rimer  par  chapitres."(a) 

It  is  impossible  to  criticize  or  examine  the  whole  in  a  note, 
but  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  spch  observations  as  1  should  if  ake^ 
if  I  were  to  go  through  the  whole  of  this  tedious  picceof  work, 
Mr.  K.  is  very  fond  of  beginning  all  his  books  iv'ith  doubt ^  like 
a  true  philosopher;  he  alwsiys  uses  th^  words '^^  WicthcrMs^ 
*'  ovwhethtr  x)^^l — or  vshether  the  other/'— is  the  case;  never 
deciding  the  point,  nor  giving  even  a  doubtful  solution  of 
doubtful  doubts,  as  Mr.  Hume  kindly  used  to  do.  But  whether 
Mn  K.  understands  himself,  even  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
poemi  may  be  a  doubt;  btit  'whether  his  readers  understand 

H  3  himj 

(a)  Boileau,  Sat.  8.  v.  1261 
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Or  I  could  saibhk  (g)  for  historic  fame, 
Like  Gillies,  feeble,  formal,  duU,  and  tames  (gj) 

Tiien 


him,  is  no  doubt  at  all*  He  l)egips  thus ;  Book  the  first  \  Verse 
the  first.  (I  take  the  verses  at  the  very  beginningi  to  shew  in  J 
inipartiality.) 

^  fFkethef  primprdial  motlcn  sfir^ng  to  Itfi 
'    From  the  wild  war  of  elemental  strife* 
In  central  chains  the  mass  inert  eomfin^df 
And  sublimated  matter  ipto  mind ; 
Or  whether  one  great,  all  pervading  spul^  &c. 

Pr 

jnether^  in  Pate's  eternal  fetters  hnmd 
Mechanic  Nature ^0«/  her  endless  round^  &c.  &q. 

In  all  this  mist  and  darkness  which  he  flings  around  him^  I  aqi 
certain  that  it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Knight  to  look  through  this 
preparation  of  the  poetical  sky  for  the  metaphysical  deluge 
iirhich  ensues,  wheq  he  is  to  ''^ 

**  Trace  out  the  slender  mial  links  that  hind 

**  In  or^r's  ci^ain,  the  chats  of  mankind,  &c,  &c/' 

Ohejamsatis^But  then  I  am  told  there  are  so  many  pretty  an^ 
intelligible  passages  (Igrapt  it,  Hprum  simplieitas  miserabilis!) 
in  this  and  t^ether  poem  ^I  must  mean  the  Landscape ;)  and  th^ 
Jadies  say  it  is  so  charming  to  wish  to  be  buried  ^mler  an  oak. 
and  so  romantic.  See  p.  153.  I  wish  from  my  soul  that  all 
the  democracy  and  infidelity  in  the  kingdoo)  were  buried  under 
the  great  guardian  oak  of  England,  and  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Knighf 
confined  in  the  stem  of  it.  He  might  cry  out  as  lustily  as  Poly- 
dorus,  and  all  the  conjurers  of  the  Dilettanti  might  assist  a| 
^be  disifif  hantmeiit  if  they  pleased. 
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Then  tir'd  of  truth,  like  CoxE,  to  fabte  stray;, 
And  vie  witli  Croxall  in  my  notes  on  Gay.  (r)      60 

Icould 

I  am  iflfinitelj  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Payne  Ktiighl 
for  the  honour  he  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  my  note  in  th* 
First  Dialogue  of -this  Po€m<>n  the  Pursuits  of  Literature;  see 
p.  17,  &c.  at  its  Preface  to  its  Progress  of  c5ivil  Society. 

•*  If  Mr.  Knight*!  bed  be  a  bed  of  tortures,  he  has  made  it  for 
**  himself.'*  (4)  I  did  wot  name  Wm,  as  the  author  of  the 
Essay  ok  thb  Woxship  of  Priap«J6,  but  he  has  now  named 
himself.  I  am  glad  however  tfcat  he  has  some  sc«sc  of  Aame 
left,  by  endearouring  to  explain  away  one  of  tie  most  unbe- 
coming and  indecetft  treatises  whichever  disgraced!  the  pen  of  a 
man  who  would  be  thought  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher;  and  I 
persevere  in  that  opiaiol^  a«d  could  be  tempted  to  copy  even 
my  former  note.  (*)  Mr.  K.  bad  better  have  kept  to  his  Ptincifiia^ 
A,  B,  r,  A^  xrX.  See  his  Greek  alphabet.  I  hope  he  wiU 
do  better  in  future,  and  spare  me  more  trouble;  for  I  am  aa 
dred  of  him  as  he  can  be  of  me. 

As  Mr.  Knight  is  a  Member  of  ParJiameitf,  I  must  fairly  teU 
him,  that  if  he  is  appointed  Chairman  of  any  polite  poetical 
Committee,  a\id  any  more  "  rg/^mns  Progress,  and  asks  leave 
**  to  sit  again^"  the  motion  wiU  be  negatived  hy  the  tokok  hu^m 
(1796.) 

ijk)  •*  Vttreo  bibit  ille  Priapo."  J«v.  Sat.  a.  ^r.^j.  See 
Mr.  Knight's  Essay  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus,  aad  my  note  olt 
it  in  (he  First  Dialogue  of  this  Poenu 

(#)  I  t[uote  Junius  in  English,  as  I  wonld  Tacitiis  or  Livy 
in  Latitu.   I  consider  him  as  a  legitimate  English  classic. 

(^)  See  the  First  Dialogue  of  the  P.  of  L.— I  have  been  told 
that  Five  Ovinias  is  the  price  of  The  Essay  on  Priapus,  if  a 
fiofy  u  atany  time  to.be  6oId ! 

H4 


I  could,  like  Seward,  if  for  scraps  ydu  call,  * 
Turn  public  bagman,  {s)  train'd  in  Walpole*s  stall ; 

Or 

(^)  Soon  after  Mr.  Gibbon.had  publidiej  th^  second  and  third 
^Tolumes  of  his  Roman  History^  the  late  Duke  of  CumberlaD^ 
accidentally  met  him,  and  intending  to  pay  hina  a  great  complir 
ment,  said;  *^  How  do  you  dp,  Mr.  Qibbop  ?  I  see  you  are 
•'  always  at  it^  the  old  way,  scribble^  scribbh^  scriible,** — There 
;ire  various  judges  of  historical  writing,  from  Quintilian  to  th^ 
late  Puke  of  Cumberlandr 

Dr.  Gillies  wrote  the  History  of  GreecCi  &c.  in  a  fnanner 
quite  different  from  Mr,  Gibbon;   but»  according  to  Pliny's 
good*hunioured  observation;  *^  Historia  ^aocjuo  modo  scripta 
.  ♦«.  delectgt.*'    (1796.) 

\qq)  The  epithets  in  the  ytnt  are  df  sigaed  to  characterize  th^ 
toritin^t  of  Dr«  Gillies.  There  is  some  learning,  great  diligence, 
attendon^  and  application ;  but  no  marksof  geniysor  of  &trengt)i 
in  his  compositions.  Sed  tamen  in  pretio.  And  I  wish  them 
to  be  so,  as  the  Doctor  is  a  inan  of  good  intentions^  a  passable 
scholar,  an  indefatigable  reader,  and  of  most  respectable  cha- 
racter.   I  spe^k  of  nothing  but  his  writings.    (1796.) 

(r)  Fables  by  John  Gay,  illustrated  with  notes  by  Willi  A  if 
CoxE,  M.A.  F.R.  S.  F.S.A<  Rector  of  Bemcrton,  Prebendary 
of  Sarum,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bibhop  of  Salisbury, 
late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the 
Imperial  GEconomical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  tbf 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  Chaplain  to  H.  G. 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  &c.  &c.  &c. !!!  (1796.)  What 
will  Mr.  Coxe  write  next?  To  be  sure  Addison  did  gravely 
comment  on  Chevy  Chace.  1  am  not  inclined  to  make  any 
other  comparison.     (1796.) 

(1)  See  (for  they  are  very  entertaining,  but  veiy  dc?ir)  Mr. 
Seward*s  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Persons,    2^c.    in  fonr 

voluiites. 


Or  to  Cyriiaron,  ifroin  the  Treasury,  more, 
And,  like  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  (/)  muripurlojrcj 
Or  with  Fitzpatrick,  mark  the  space  between 
A  tainted  strumpet  and  a  spotless  Queen;  (//) 

Could 

yplumes.  I  prcftr  Mr.  Seu'ard  to  every  compiler  of  anecdote", 
except  the  Hon.  Mi\  Horace  Walpole,  now  Lord  Orford.  ^ 
ftfisiiing  lihrary'is  very  cony tnicnt  and  pleasant  to  one's  friends* 
(1796.)— I  hope  Mr.  S.  may  hereafter  present  the  public  witb 
similar  works,  bu(  in  single  voiumes, 

(/)  I  alJude  to  Sir  James  Bland  Bargess's  Poem,  entitled, 
♦*  The  Birth  and  Triumph  of  Love  !*'  accompanied  by  the 
prettiest  little  designs  of  the  Amoretti  alati  by  one  of  the  fairest, 
inost  ingenious,  and  a>ost  illustrious  hands  (/7)  in  the  kingdom. 
Sir  James,  late  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is  very  properly,  (at 
^U  Und«r  Secretaries  of  State^or  Chief  Secretaries  in  the  Trea^ 
sur}%  shpuld  b^,)  attentive  to  hi*  character,  and  is  particularly 
^fraid  of  the  smallest  Capid  without  a  muzzle.  Sir  James  says, 
**  That  boy  and  that  boy's  deeds  shall  not  pollute  my  measure.** 
St.  I.  Now  when  I  consider  what  Virgil  and  Tasso  have  sai4 
and  sung  of  **  tl^t  boy  and  that  boy's  deeds,"  it  is  a  little  prudish 
in  Sir  Janies  Bland  Burgess,  Baronet  and  Poet,  on  such  a  subject 
to  have  such  fears.  A  poeD  may  be  a  little  playful.  Bat  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess  is  right  after  all;  there  certainly  should  be 
none  but  the  most  virtuous  persons  about  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  in  the  precincts  of  the  Treasury,  though  now  and  then  a 
straggler  of  another  description  will  be  found,  notwithstanding 
the  unremitted  diligence  and  undiverted  attention  of  George 
^ose^  Esq,  (1796.) 

(//)  A  line  taken  from  the  Political  Eclogue,  inlitled  **  The 
f*  Lyarsi"  the  most  finished  of  all  the'productions  of  the  Aurhors 

of' 
(g)  H.  fi.  H.  ^he  Princess  Elizabeth, 


[       U2      ] 

Cotild  furnish  feasts  for  each  Parnassian  prig, 

A  Florence  goose,  three  ducklings,  and  one  [v)  pig  | 

With  Spartan  Pye  {x)  lull  England  to  repose, 

Or 

of  the  RoUiad.  Pttblic  report  has  assigned  this  classical  but  loo 
free  composicion  to  the  keen,  sarcastic  pen  of  General  FitE* 
Patrick.  **-  Snch  is  the  Bard  whose  distich  smm  commend/'  &c. 
I  maj  be  mistaken  as  to  the  Author,  hot  I  have  selected  this 
cclogae  to  reprobate  the  licentious  spirit  which  pervad<*s  th^ 
whole  of  it.  The  A  rt  of  Political  Lying  indeed  viras  not  invented 
by  Lord  North,  Mr.  Vox^  Mr.  Pitt,  General  Fkzpatrick,  or 
any  modem  Sutesman.  It  is  an  ancient  and  approved  art  by 
John  Bull. 

(iy)  A  Florence  goose^  &c.-^See  a  publication,  entitled,  **  An 
^*  Ode  to  an  Eton  Boy,  7brei  Sonnets^  and  Ont  Epigram:*'  bj 
WDltam  Parsons,  Esq.  This  gentiemao  is  the  fairest  ol  all 
Mr.  Gray's  Critics:  he  even  allows  the  superiority  of  his 
genias,  and  gives  Iris  anvn  verses  in  Mr.  Oray's  measure*  The 
Mfuify  of  the  principles  and  of  the  understanding  is  sometimes 
nixaccoontable* 

(x)  Spmrtan  Vyt.^^Lu  Pye,  the  present  poet  Laureat,  with 
the  best  intentions  at  this  momentous  period,  if  not  with  the 
very  best  poetry,  translated  the  verses  of  Tyrtaeas  the  Spartan. 
They  were  designed  to  produce  animation  throughout  the  king** 
dom,  and  among  the  Militia  in  particular.  Several  of  the 
fUnrit^hg  Generals  (I  do  not  mean  the  Monthly  or  Critical) 
W'cre  much  impressed  with  their  itHight  and  importance,  and  at, 
n  board  of  General  Officers,  an  experiment  was  agreed  upon, 
which  unfortunately  failed.  .  They  were  read  aloud  at  Warley 
Common,  and  at  Barham  Downs  by  the  Adjutants,  at  the  head 
pi  five  different  re|;iq[ieQts^   at  each  camp,    and  much    wa$ 
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Or  frighten  children  with  Lenota's  {y)  woes :        70 
J  could—- 

pCTAVIUS. 

Do  what?-— where  will  your  vaunting  reach? 
Is  this  a  prelude  to  your  parting  speech  ? 

AUTHOR. 

expect^.  Bat  before  they  v<re  h^If  finuhed,  all  the  front 
ninksj  and  as  many  of  the  others  as  were  within  Hearing  or 
verse  shot,  dropped  their  aria^  suddenly,  and  were  Mfowulfiut 
4vhtp\  Marquis  Townshend,  who  never  approved  of  the 
scheme,  said  with  his  usual  pleasantry,  that  the  first  of  all  poets 
observed,  **  that  Sleep  is  the  brother  of  Death."  (1796.) 

Certain  kinds  of  fntry  and  writing  (to  which  I  have  beea 
loo  much  accustomed)  uaj  be  added  to  the  number  of  the 
Twii  hycttyx^  or  Soporifics,  whkh  great  medical  writen  affirm 
to  be,  accustomed  noises,  motions,  &c.  &c,  in  short  the  traai  rm  - 
^iA9)0£ft.  The  acute  physician  Arbtjeus  thus  speaks ;— Tflry« 
9^yoijy%  iiiouri  ra  tymi^a^  Havrixof  /xsv  i  sv  axaru  xaruxkiffi^^ 
Kou  iv  BaK^ffOTi  vspifopa^  xcu  aiyiaXary  ^X^* » '^^  KVfjutrcuv  yutwos^ 
awiMJv  TB  QopiSos — xr\.(,a)  The  whole  passagiB  is  ancommonly 
eloquent  and  sensible ;  and  my  medical  readers  will  thank  me  for 
pointing  it  out.  Aretaeus,  is  perhaps^'the  first  descriptive  painter 
in  his  art.  Such  accomplished  scholars  as  the  venerable  Dr. 
Heberden,  Dr.  Qlynn,  Sir  George  Baker,  Dr.  Turton,  Dr« 
AfUman,  Dr.  Littlehales,  Dr.  Viviani  and  a  few  others, 
\^JfiMni0  lamina  dignt^  cbtri)  will  confirm  mj  opinion.    - ' 

y      I    ■  ■     »W         I  I.H.  ■■.pn     !■         ■■F.   Ill .*.iiii<> I       I      ■    I     fc 

(<f)  Aietsei  De  Morbis  Aqitis.  cap.  i.  p.  75.  edit.  Bperhaavc, 


C     "4     1 
AUTHOR. 

Sparc,  spare;  till  time  subdues  my  hapless  rage 
With  blast  autumnal,  or  the  damp  of  age. 
What  poet  will  refuse  to  drink,   or  sing. 
Since  Helicon  is  now  an  Irish  spring? 
All  thirst  alike;  which  made  Sam  Johnson  thinl;:. 
That  no  man  visits,  where  he  cannot  drink,  (yy) 
Why  should  I  faint,  when  all  with  patience  hear. 
And  Laureat  Pye  m^s  more  than  twice  a  year?  (yyy) 

OCTAYIUS.. 

(j)  A  tale  from  the  Germah,  translated  by  the  Laureatir 
H.  J.  Pye,  Esq.  by  J.  T.  Stanly,  Esq.  M.  P.  &c.  ^c.  &c.  &cv 
a  sort  of  Blue- Beard  story  for  the  nursery.  I  am  ashamed  tQ 
think  that  the  public  curiosity  (I  will  not  say^  taste)  should 
have  been  occupied  with  such  Diablerie  Tiidesque,  (1796.) 

1  should  however  be  unwilling  not  to  do  justice  to  the  elegant  an^ 
fascinating  pencil  of  Lady  Di.  Beauclerc  who  has  honoured  an4 
decorated  the  subject;  but  the  painter  and  the  musician  are  ofteii 
employed  in  illustrating  silly  subjects  and  silly  words.  Still  it 
vill  be  most  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  both  these  divine  arts  ; 
Jl  cantar,  che  nell'  anima  si  sente  \ 
II  piu  m  sentfi  r.ahta^  il  men  Poreccbh.    { 1 796.) 

{yy)  Dr.  Johnson^s  character  of  the  Irish  hospitality,,  in  one 
ef  his  letters,  or  among  the  BosweHiam,  I  forget  which.  It  is  not 
uholly  inapplicable  to  some  of  our  own  countrymen. — ^' Few 
young  men  visit,  where  they  ca^^ot  drink."    It  is  a  pity. 
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OCTAVIUS. 

Truce  with  the  Laureate 

AUTHOR. 

*Tis  but  wlut  I  thMj 
For  once  I  hop'd  to  see  the  title  sink,  ez 

While  piety  and  virtue  gracM  the  throne,    . 
And  genius  in  lamented  Warton  shone : 
Aye,  while  Britannia  crie^  from  shore  to  shore, 
Augustus  reigns;  M-a^cENAs  is  ko  more? 

Pitt  views  alike,  from  Holwood's  sullen  brow, 
(As  near-observing  (2)  friendship  dares  avow) 

The 

(yyj)  "  They  scarce  can  bear  their  Laureat  i*wict  a  jean'  So 
said  Pope.  In  these  times  we  can  bear  our  harmless  flutteriDg 
birth  -day  odes,  better  than  the  French  Dichy iambics  in  the 
orgies  of  democracy.-— Mr.  Pye  is  a  man  of  leamipg,  and  soise 
little  fancy;  but  I  wish  his  poetry  had  more  force. 

(z)  I  must  own,  that  unless  the  Province  of  encouraging 
Letters,  which  should  belong  to  the  great,  is  administered  with 
wisdom  and  discretion,  it  i$  more  desirable  tha^  there  vrcrt  no 
cocourageiQcnt  at  all. 

In 


The  fount  of  Pindus  or  Bccotia^s  bog^ 

With 

la  confirnation  however  of  my  opinion  of  the  Minister,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  a  {Munphlet  published  in  1795,  entitled, 
**  Friendly  Remarks  on  Mr.  Pitt's  AdrainistratJon,  by  a  Near 
^  Observer.**  It  is  written  by  a  good  scholar,  a  man  of  fortune* 
of  an  upright  auHd,  of  an  independent  spirit,  and  the  principles 
of  a  gentleman*  It  has  been  ascribed  to  M.  Montagu,  Esq, 
late  M.  P*  and  it  is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  by  him.  Ho 
boldly  tells  the  Minister  of  his  fault,  namely  an  improvident 
and  sptematie  vontrnfit  and  ntgUtt  ef  all  abiHty  and  literary  tahnti. 
•*  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died.** 

I  would  by  no  means  apply  to  Mr.  Pitt  what  Spenser  said  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  BuaLBiGH,  once  the  Chancellor  of  tho^ 
University  of  Cambridge,  because  it  would  neither  be  true,  nor 
just; 

Oh  let  not  Him,  of  whom  the  Muse  is  umCd. 
Alive,  nor  dead,  be  of  the  Muse  adorn'd!  [a) 

Bnt  the^Muse  of  satire  may,  with  more  respect  and  delicacy^ 
win  an  easier  way  to  the  region  of  his  sensibility,  in  the  words  of 
a  Roman  poet; 

Fbltx  cuaaavM  !  rW  ndn  UiUc9nra  c^rdi 
Sirta^  n€c  imbtlUs  Parnassi  i  *utrtici  laurus ; 
Sed  vigec  ingentunr,  et  magnos  accinctus  in  usus. 
Pert  animus  quascunqite  vices ! 

These  are  the  virtues  of  a  minister  in  times  of  change,  and  of 
general  convulsion. 

History  indeed  may  say  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  words  of  Tacitus 

^  lelGtNlUM  ^LLusTRE   altloribus  studiis  juvents    admodum 

«  dedir 
(a)  Spenser's  «•  Ruins  of  Time." 


I 
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With  nothing  of  Maecenas,  but  his  frog,  (tf)        90 

OCT/VVIUS. 

Mcie  spleen  (^):  Pitt  sure  is  liberal,  though  by  stealth, 

AUTHOR. 


<*  dedit;  nonyiit  plerique,  ut  nomine  magnifico  legne  otiom 

^  8Erit/'(^)    I  mightproceed  and  describe  him  as  '^Opam  {c% 
**  contemptor,  recti  pervicax,  constans  ad  versus  metus;**  but  t 
cannot  pursue  him  through  the  integral  character  of  Helvidinv 
Friscum  because  I  conceive  Powek,  and  not  Fame,  to  bethe^ 
principle  of  this  mighty  Minister  of  Great  Britain* 

(41)  In  the  time  of  Augustas,  during  the  administration  of 
M«cenaS|  that  Minister's  sea],  bearing  the  figure  of  a  p&og, 
was  annexed  to  all  nw^'iilism  I  mention  this  anecdote  aa 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  generalljr  known«  It  is  recorded  ia 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  Book  37*  ch.  1.  ^  Maematis  Rana, 
'*  cb  colUtiemm  pecuniarumf  in  magno  terrore  erat.'*  I  also  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Duke  of  Marlboroagh*s  G^ms>  vol*  2..  engraved.' 

'    privately 
----*■-  ^        -  -     -  . 

{h)  Hist.  4.  Sect.  J. 

{c)  Thougb  Mr«  P.  dapisit  mBmy,  yet  I  wash  he  would  give 
mere  aiUntien  H  fuhUt  itconomy  than  he  has  hitherto  done*  He  i» 
deserving  of  much  censure  in  this  respect.  He  seems  to  have- 
forgotten  what  Mr.  Burke  once  thundered  in  the  ears  of  one  of 
his  predecessors,  (Lord  North)  in  the  H.  of  C.  ^'  Magnum  e*t- 
!•  VacTiOAL  Parsmma.'\    (1797.) 
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AUTHOR, 


Yes,  and  he  spares  a  nation's  inborn  wealth; 

Anothef 


privfttelff  ^fii  to  the  elegant  Latin  descriptions  of  them  by  the 
&CV,  Dr.  CoIe»  late  Fellow  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge^ 

Nothing  is  so  like  as  one  Minister  to  another  in  this  respect ; 
but  it  h  diificnlt  to  refrain  from  remarking,  that  Fr^gs  were  one 
of  the  plagues  4)f  £gypt. 

ii]  Octavias  is  wrong.  I  am  neither  a. personal  nor  a  politr* 
.calenemy  toMr.  Pitt.  ' 

I  think  Mr.  Pitt  a  powerful  and  efficient  Ministtr,  emi- 
aently  adorned  wi^  natural  gifts  and  endowments,  and  solemnly 
marked  out  and  elected  to  his  great  office.  He  has  talents  to 
conduct^  to  persqade,  and  to  iommanJ.  He  is  a  scholar ;  I  knwm 
him  to  be  such,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.  The  low  passion  of 
avarice  has  no  root  in  his  ^ind ;  but  the  sin,  by  which  th# 
angels  fell,  rages  in  him  without  measure  and  wicho^ut  contrak 
To  tell  a  Minister,  that  pride  was  not  made/^r  Him  or  for  any 
nan,  because  he  has  nothing  which  he  has  not  received,  would 
be  to  argue  a  gross  ignorance  of  our  fallen  nature*  He  has  no 
tervility  in  him.  Firm,  consunt,  and  unbending,  he  has  the 
principles  of  a  man,  who  knows  and  feela  what  is  demanded  o£ 
bim  by  his  country.  He  comes  into  the  House  of  Comnu>ns9 
luyt  to  bow,  but  to  do  the  business  of  the  state,  and  he  does  it. 
There  is  not  a  subject  presented  to  him>  even  casually,  in  which 
lif  ability  is  not  conspicuous.   Jie  .ireats  |t  as  if  it  ba4  been  the 

subject- 
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Another  Adam  (c)  in  oeconomy. 


Fof 


lobject  of  his  continued  (a)  meditatioo*  In  fhe  conduct  pf  tSe 
Frcncb  war,  he^  his  colleagues,  and  his  allies  have  been  all  found 
tjoufhig;  but  in  the  principle  jast,  if  not  steady. 

I  will  add,  that  in  respect  to  personal  individual  gratification^ 
I  regard  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  most  FoaTUNAT£  man  upon  record* 
Called  by  the  circamstances  of  the  times  beyond  human  control^ 
and  by  events  not  in  the  wildest  range  of  expectation,  he  was 
placed,  almost  without  his  seeking  it,  in  the  highest  public 
station.  He  passed  at  once  to  the  innermost  of  the  temple^ 
without  treading  the  vestibule.  In  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  his 
faculties,  (for  he  bore  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  at  once)  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  when  every  thing  can  charm,  that  which  can 
charm  the  most,  Powbe,  was  voluntarily  offered  to  bim« 
confirmed,  Continued,  and  established  by  his  King  and  by  his 
country.  His  faults,  his  follies,  and  his  blemishes,  (for  he  has 
all)  might  be  tatily  removed,  but  I  think  he  will  not  remove  them. 
He  felt  at  ooce,  as  many  men  have  done  before  him,  the  highest 
ability  in  himself ;  and  he  found,  what  is  denied  to  most  men  of 
genius,  a  full  and  adequate  exertion  of  it  in  high  office. 

My  hope  and  earnest  prayer  is,  that  the  termination  ot  his 
political  labours,  and  the  result  of  thb  just  and  tremendous  war 
with  the  Republic  of  France,  may  be  finally  to  establish 
^*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  Peace.'" 

Is  this  the  language  of  an  enemy  ?  I  respect,  nay,  I  would  de- 
fend him :  I  wish  him  a  long  continuance  in  office :  but  I  ntmtrasxL 
entertain  a  personal  ngard  •r  af/ctionfor  Ma.  Pitt.     (1796.) 


(«)  In  this  respect  Mr.  Pitt  always  reminded  me  of  lliemistocles, 
9z  recorded  by  the  great  historian.  «•  Ojwiflt  |w«<r6i,  (^vtnt^s 
•*  iX6V  ivjtatfAu^  fieKenf  it  CpxxyrtiTi,  xfxntn^s  S13  ir^t 
!!  «/ro(rxsJ««5snf  to  hono^.'*    Thocyd.  Lib*  i.  Sect.  138. 
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i^or  ally  but -Burke,  (1/)  escape  his  searching  tye* 
Stiff  from  old  Turgot,  (e)  and  his  rigid  school. 
He  never  deviates  from  this  wholesome  rule; 

(c)  Adam  Smith,  the  great  writer  on  wealth  and  finance, 
from  whom  Mr.  Pitt  learned  his  art. 

(i/)  This  is  not  mentioned  as  a  censnre  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  his 
liberality,  for  I  think  the  whole  of  his  pension  merited  by 
Mr.  Borke,  thoogh  I  wish  it  had  never  been  accepted* 

On  this  subject,  I  may  say,  that  in  *^  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  on 
the  **  Duke  of  Bedford*s  Attack  on  Him  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,'* 
I  perceive  genias,  ability,  dignity,  imagination,  and  sights  more 
than  youthful  poets  ever  dreamed,  and  sometimes  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  and  the  wit  of  Lucian.  But  what  I  esteem  most  of 
all,  I  hear  again  the  nuaruing  void  of  one  vuln  saw  tbi  apocalypse^ 
and  riEST  cried  aloud  in  England,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe. 

I  cannot  describe  the  whole  composition  better  than  in  the 
words  of  that  Poet,  who  would  have  been  prond  to  record 
the  workmanship  of  Ed MtTND  Burke.  Brontes,  Steropes,  and 
Pyracmon,  it  will  be  allowed,  have  all  had  their  share  in  the 
fabrication  of  this  fjs/«rffi«/affir^/0xf/y. 

<*  Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 

<*  Addideranc,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  austri ; 

«(  Fulgores  nunc  terrificos,  sonitumqae  metumque 

**  Miscebant opcri,  fiammisque  sequacibus  iras."  (a)  {17^6*) 

(#)  Mr.  Turgot,  ci  devant  Controller  General  of  French 
Finance :  the  founder  of  the  modern  Oeconomie  School. 

Modern  State  Oecooomy  often  seems  to  consist  in  spending  or 
eqoaaderiog  the  greatest  possible  sums  in  the  least  possible  time. 

(«)  Virg.  iGn.  %.  y*A^^ 


*^  Left  to  themselves  all  find  their  level  price, 
<<  Potatoes,  verses,  turnips,  greek,  and  rice,**^ 


OCTAVIUS. 

'strange  times  indeed  to  banter  on  finance; 
Pray,  if  you  call  him  frugal,  think  of  France;    torn 

AUTHOR, 

Well,  ril  be  brief;  with  France  he  must  contend; 
There  I  will  own,  and  feel  myself  his  friend. 
And  sing  with  Burke's  or  Maro's  borrowed  fire, 
"  Arms  and  the  man,**  till  anarchy  (/)  expire. 

Sedition's 

(/)  In  the  just  and  inevtCable^  but  moit  fatal  and  most  tre* 
mendous  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  in  which  all  Europci 
has  bledy  and  yet  bleeds  in  every  vein  and  artery^  the  first  object 
we  look  for  is,  a  tiaUliij  of  ptact.  But  no  stability  can  as  yet 
be  found  in  all  the  convalsive  labours  of  the  sanguinary  nation. 
That  modem  Gallic  Julia  has  done  nothing  bnt  conceive  one 
mis-shap^a  lump  after  another,  in  the  foeeul^ncy  of  her  political 
•         J  a  womb; 


Sedition's  crew  Is  bound)  the  gloomy  band 
In  chains  of  penal  silence  musing  stand. 
Or  doom'd  in  classic  (^)  impotence  to  rave 
Their  ceaseless  round,  within  the  smouldring  cave. 

The 

womb;  conception  upon  conceptioDi  abortion  opon  abortion: 
and  what  can  we  say, 

*'  Cum  tot  abortivis  faecundam  Julia  vuliraoi 

**  Solvereti  et  patrno  similes  effunderct  offas/'  (a) 

We  most,  I  fear,  yet  wait  a  season ;  (May  1796)  and  whatever 
we  have  paid,  or  must  still  pay,  must  be  considered  as  the 
«vriXi/r|x>v,  the  great  price  of  delivery  and  redemption  from 
slavery,  revolution,  French  anarchy,  and  the  disruption  of  social 
order ;  when  the  earth  is  bursting  asunder,  and  hell  yawping 
from  beneath;  or  in  language,  which  Edmund  Burke  alone 
could  reproduce  in  Bagliih| 

Avof^^ywfMvnf  sx  Sadpofv  yTir,  avre  r€  yvii,vit(ji^u  Taproyv.* 
And  what  wonder  ?    It  is  Longinus  who  speaks  of  Homen  (^) 
ii79M        * 

(g)  Since  the  passing  of  the  Bills  (in  1795)  ^g^nst  treason, 
•editions  meetings,  assemblies,  lectures,  harangues,  &c.  John 
Thelwall  read  during  the  Lent  seaaoi),  1796,  what  he  termed 
C/kjiK#/ Lectures;  and  most  kindly  and  affectionately  pointed 
ont  iic  dificu  of  all  the  ancient  governments  of  Greece^  Rome, 

Old 

'    ■  ■■  li  ■ 

(41)  Juv.  Sat.  a.  V,  32. 

Q)  Long.deSttbL  Scct^yt 


The  dark  Vulcaniaa  chamber,  whence  they  strove 
To  forge  and  hurl  the  bolts  of  Stygian  Jove.      no 

OCT  A  VI  US. 

Nay,  if  you  thus  proceed,  1*11  read  the  bill. 
In  Hatsell's  (A)clcrkly  t6ne,  clear,  loud,  and  shrill, 

And 

OA/France,  &c.&e.  iand  tbi  cduses  of  rebellion,  iosnnxctlon, 
regeneration  of  governments,  terrorism,  massacres,  and  revolu- 
tionary murder ;  without  iBg  hast  hint  or  application  to  England 
and  its  constitution.  Shewing  how  the  Gracchi  were  great  men, 
and  so  by  implication,  tbe  Bedfords,  the  Landerdales,  &c.  I 
mast  own,  I  fear  nothing  from  such  lectures.    (1796.) 

{h)  John  Hatsell,  Esq.  the  very  learned,  polite,  and  respectable 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1796.  This  accomplished 
gentleman  has  lately  resigned  his  office,  with  that  propriety  and 
discernment  of  time,  and  circumstance,  and  of  the  ^*  aetatis  insi- 
*'  dise."  which  have  uniformly  distinguished  his  very  useful  and 
bononrable  life  in  public  office,     ^andd  ullum  invenient  partm  ! 

The  illustrious  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  C.  the  Rt.  Hen. 
Benry  Addington,  (neither  inferior  nor  second  to  af/y 
statesman  in  that  House  in  temperate  eloquence,  accuracy  of 
knowledge,  and  soundness  of  understanding,)  announced  Mr. 
Hatsell's  intended  resignation  in  a  manner  which  did  honour  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and  to  his  sense  of  the  loss  of  so 
able  a  servant  of  the  public.  The  House  was  unanimous  in 
tl^cir  applause.    Mr.  Pitt  seconded  the  Speaker,  and  pronounced 

I  3  a]» 
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And  Jckyll's(/)  comment  too. 

AUTHOR. 

Pray,  hcav*n  forbear : 
Come  then,  PU  breathe  at  large  ethereal  air. 

Far 

alio  his  testimony.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  Mr.  Pitt  spoke, 
when  that  Rt.  Hon.  Minister  thinks  proper  to  assume  the 
lnoguage  of  commendation. 

Mr.  Hatsell  has  given  a  most  judicious  work  {t)  to  the  public, 
which  all  senators  will  do  well  to  consuh  frequently.  Mr.  H. 
will  excuse  4ne  for  mdapting  to  him  in  tbh  ratect  z  few  words 
from  Quintilian.  ^'  Monumenta  rerum  posteris  qusrentibus 
U  tradidit.  Frequencabunt  eju&  domom  opttmi  juvenes,  et  veram 
*'  viam,  Yclat  ex  oracalo»  petent.  Hos  iile  formabit  ut  vetus 
''  gubernator,  Httora  et  porcos,  ec  quid  »ecund«s  flatibus,  quid 
*^  adversis,  ratis  poscat,  docebit,  et  communi  ductus  officio  et 
i*  amore  quodam  operis."   Quintil.  Lib.  i%.  c.  xi.  s.  i. 

Mr.  Hatsell  will  not  suspect  the  hand  which  has  paid  this 
tribute  to  his  character  and  his  merits.    (August  1 797*) 

(1)  There  is  rather  too  much  of  pertness  and  self  sufficiency  in 
Mr.  Joseph  Jekyll's  remarks;  and  I  do  not  apprehend  that  his 
witticisms  will  ever  shake  a  minister  like  the  Rt.  Hon.  William 
Pitt. 

Magno  diserimine  Causmm 

Protigtrioffectatf  te  consnle,  die  tiU,  quis  sis, 

Orator  vehemens,  an  Curtius,  an  Matbo;  buccal 

Noscenda  est  mcnjura  tuse. 

Juv.  Sat.  xi.  V.  39. 

{b)  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  H.  of  C«  with  obserTationS| 
4  Tolumes  410, 


i    ^3S    1 

Far  from  the  bar,  the  senate,  and  the  court, 
And  in  Avonian  fields  with  Steevens  sport, 
(Whom  late,  from  Hampstead  journeying  (k)  to  his 
Aurora  oft  for  Cephalus  (/)  mistook,  [book. 

What  time  he  brushed  her  dews  with  hasty  pace. 
To  meet  {m)  the  Printer's  devMet  face  to  face :)     120 
With  dogs  («)blacfe  letter'5  in  the  Stratford  Course, 
Mouth-match'd  like  bells,  yet  of  unequal  force,  (mi) 

For 

(i)  He  used  to  leave  his  Tuscolum,  the  seat  of  Steevens  and 
of  wisdom,  at  Hampstead,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  eveqr 
morning,  to  revise  the  proof  sheets  of  the  last  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  179 31  in  15  vol.  8vo.  at  his  friend  Reed's  chambers. 
I  heard  of  nothing  else  at  the  time.    (1796.} 

(/)      ''  Hunc  ne  pro  Cephalo  raperes,  Aurora,  tiroebam." 

Sappho  to  Phaoii* 

I  will  own,  I  was  always  apprehensive  for  the  safety  and  classic 
purity  of /^/  jfttic  boy^  so  very  soon  in  the  morning,  on  Primrose 
hill,  **  eardi*s  freshest  softest  lap  ;'*  but  notwithstanding  these 
early  freaks,  tbtjoutb  is  still  safe,  as  I  hear,    (1796.) 

(m)  "  To  meet— /^  Sun  upon  the  upland  lawn/' 

Gray's  Elegy 
(n)  See  the  First  Dialogue  of  thoFursuiu  of  Uterature. 

(m)  '^  My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds, 

'*  And  gallant  chiding;  roatch'd  in  month  like  bells, 
^  Each  under  each."  &c. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


[     ,36    ] 

For  well  Imark'd  them  ^1  (^)  with  curious  heed. 

OCTAVIUS. 

{(f)  I  termed  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare  out  of  nert 
pleasantry,  *•  black-letter  dogs." 

Bat  //  among  thece  scholars*  or  in  any  other  descripti§n  tf 
the  learntd^  (here  shoald  be  found  a  man,  who,  with  th« 
grace  of  exterior  accomplishment,  or  the  fulsome  semblance 
of  it;  wich  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  rank  of  a  gentleman; 
with  a  strong  devotion  to  literature  without  remission,  and 
almost  without  example;  with  acuteness  of  mind  and  extensive 
classical  erudition;  who,  I  say,  should  so  far  forget  himself, 
as  to  practise  arts  which  would  disgrace  the  meanest  retainer 
to  learning:—//  such  a  kan  should  be  found,  with  fair 
professions  and  obliging  attentions,  simolar  of  friendship,  but 
at  the  bottom  false,  hollow,  designing,  and  malicious;  who 
jealous  of  every  little  advancement  or  locky  discovery,  even  of  a 
fr%f€iiional  artist^  should  strive  to  depress  the  efforts  of  struggling 
laborious  merit,  or  to  blast  the  rival  ingenuity  of  his  learned 
contemporaries;  wlio  should  inflict  a  wound  with  more  than 
Parthian  dexterity,  and  yet  be  studious  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  men  of  character  to  countenance  his  own ;  and 
finally,  who  should  collect  and  scatter  around  him  the  mrus  lunare^ 
the  vaporous  drops  that  hang  in  any  region  of  infection,  that  the 
objectsof  their  influence  might  feel  the  blast  of  the  enchanter, 
and  know  not  whence  it  came :— ^  I  say,  sx7ch  a  man  should 
be  found,  I  shall  not  name  him,  and  it  is  not  for  him  to  lay  bar« 
his  own  conscience  by  a  foolish,  appropriating  indiscretion. 

I  have  only  sketched  out  at  present  such  a  character  in  frost ;  and 
all  I  shall  say  further  is /may  He,  if  such  a  man  exist,  strive  to 
wipe  out  such  actions  by  more  than  literary  contrition;  and 
deeply  feel  and  know  that  he  has  lived,  throughout  the  course  of 
a  life  not  inconsiderable  in  its  duration,  under  a  fatal  error,  and  % 
ivretched  abase  of  time,  learningi  talents,  and  accomplishments; 

Tbif 
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OCTAVIUS. 

Not  all :  you  pass'd  the  grave  laborious  (jfe)  Reedy 
Friend  to  most  traders  in  researches  quaint, 
Laynaan  or  priest,  the  sinner  or  the  saint ; 
Farmer  he  loves,  and  Steevens  will  receive :    * 
Though  not  Mie  (J^^)Mas/erre{q}ht\B,nd  by  your  leave* 

He 

This  character  is  lefc  en  ncord,  like  any  of  La  Broyere*s» 
nvitboMt  evin  the  shadow  of  m  name.  It  shall  ever  remaia  unajfr^ 
f  rioted  by  me.     ( 1 796. ) 

If  an/  person  should  ask  why  such  a  character  was  dravrn,  I 
Kply  in  the  words  of  Pope: 

''  Ask  you  the  provocation  that  I  had  ? 
*^  The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  baj>.'* 

{p)  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  editor  of  Dodsley's  old  plays,  lately 
republished;  a  gentleman  of  learning,  information^  andingenaity, 
and  greatly  respected.  I  mention  him  with  very  particular 
pleasure.    (1796.) 

{pp)  AUudiDg  to  the  uniform  and  constant  reduplication  of 
the  old  spelling  of  every  word  in  Mr.  Ireland^s  rnnu  volume  bjr 
Shakspeare.  Mast#rrf  for  mast^*,  byg  for  b)^  bxotherre  for 
brother,  &c.  &c.     ( 1 796.) 

(f)  The  poasessor  and  editor  of  the  MSS.  asserted  to  bo 
^kspearc'i ;  from  whose  officina  in  Norfolk-street,  issued  the 

tragedy 
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He  laughs  to  sec  our  new  Salmoneus  stand. 

His  mimic  thunder  rattling  o'er  the  Strand^       i^^ 

On  fiery  coursers  from  Olympiads  plain. 

Tossing  the  torch,  in  sovereign  splendor  vain. 

Command  the  world's  prostration  from  afar, 

^*  SHAKSPEAREandJovE"grav*d  on  the  burning  car 

In  letter'd  radiance? 

AUTHOR, 

Soft  a  while;  •tis  wrong ; 
Can  strains  like  these  to  manuscripts  belong? 
To  notes,  bonds,  deeds,  receipts,  fac-similes, 
And  all  that  lawyers  feign  for  proper  fees  ? 
Monks  and  attorneys  may  engage  Majone : 
Annius,  (r)  or  Ireland,  (j)  'tis  to  me  all  one.     140 

Give 

tragedy  of  Vortigern^  daimiog  to  be  the  compoiition  of 
Shakspeare,  acted  in  March,  1796^  at  Drury-Iane  Theatre,  and 
received  in  such  zflaitering  manner,  {a) 

(r)  Annius  was  a  monk  of  Viterbo  in  the  15th  century,  and 
celebrated    for    many    forgeries    of  ancient  manuscripts  and 

inscripdojiK 

[a)  u  t.  i^mnd  by  Box,  Pit,  and  Gallery. 


[     139    ] 
Give  me  the  soul  that  breathes  in  Shakspcare's  page. 
Strength  from  within,  the  unresisted  rage. 
The  thought  that  stretched  beyond  creation's  bounds 
And  in  the  flaming  walls  no  barrier  found. 
The  pen  he  dipt  in  miiid ;  (ss) — 1*11  hush  to  rest 
The  little  tumults  of  a  critic's  breast. 

What  though  no  Vatican  unbars  the  door. 
No  Palatine  to  Ireland  yields  it's  store. 
Treasures  he  has,  and  many  a  prouder  tome 
Than  kings  to  Granta  gave,  or  Bodley's  dome.  150 
Pag€s,  on  which  the  eye  of  Shakspeare  (/)  por'd. 
The  notes  he  made,  the  readings  he  restor'd. 

The 

inscriptions.  See  his  Sevfnteen  Books  of  Antiquities.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe^  ,That  mere  vanity  was  his  motive ;  he  never 
solicited  any  subscription  fcr  bis  ancients* 

(/)  See  all  the  farrago,  of  which  Mr.  Ireland  possesses  thg 
0rigina/if  numerous  beyond  belief;  I  will  not  attempt  to  dcbcribe 
>hem.    (1796.) 

Ncfy*     Suidas  de  Vet.  Auct. 

(/)  Mr.  Ireland  asserts  that  he  has  th  vtry  library  of  Sbaksfeare^ 
with  his  signature,  hi^  notes,  and  remarks,  &c.  in  the  margin  of 
fhr  booksi  all  in  bis  rwn  band^writing. 
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The  very  gibes  he  scribbled,  and  the  jolcc 
That  from  the  laughing  bard  on  mar^ns  broke» 

But  whereas  the  dark  array,  the  vesture  plains 
With  many  a  mould'ring  venerable  stain  ? 
All  fled :  a  wonder  opens  to  our  view; 
The  shield  is  scower'd,  and  the  books  are  newj  (x^ 
In  her  own  hues  great  Nature  best  is  seen  : 
So  Ireland  spoke  i  and,  made  the  black — One  Greeri^ 

Eternal  verdure  bloom  in  Shakspeare*s  grove !  i6i 
Where  led  by  light  from  heaven,  he  oft  would  rove 
In  solitude  and  sacred  silence  blest ; 
And  in  the  musings  of  his  mighty  breast^ 

AH 

{x)  Mr.  Ireland  his  not  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  books 
§f  Sbah/itari^ s  Library  in  their  original  and  curious  old  black 
binding,  (as  could  hare  been  wished);  but,  like  the  nurse 
employed  by  Dr.  Cornelius  Scriblerus,  he  has  scowcred  them 
well,  and  made  them  all  nrw ;  and  with  singular  felicity  ha^ 
te-bound them  alli^creen  morocco!!  ! 

I  have  written  tbs  whole  passage  in  the  Poem  and  the 
Notes,  to  ptrpituati  tbi  memory  of  this  extraordinary  event  ia 
literary  history,  which  seems  to  be  passing  into  oblivion.  I 
cannot  think  that  any  subject  relating  to  Shakspeare  should  be 
wholly  disregarded.    (1796.) 


All  as  he  scann'd  the  volume  of  the  past. 
O'er  Greece  and  Rome  one  wishful  glance  would  cast  j 
Mourn  not,  pleas'd  Nature  cried,thelr  sounds  unknowHt 
JMly  universal  language  is  yotir  own, 

OCTAVIUS.    , 

Enough  for  me  great  Shakspeare's  words  to  hear> 
Though  but  in  commoa  with  the  vulgar  ear,     170 
Without  one  note,  or  horn-book  in  my  head, 
Ritson^s  coarse  trashy  or  lumber  of  the  dead. 
Can  flippant  wit,  and  book-learn'd  confidence, 
J/me  give  right  to  science,  taste  and  sense  ? 
Is  modest  worth  by  idle  boasting  shewn  ? 
Then,  nor  till  then,  will  I  approve  Malone :  {y) 

Sec 

{j)  Sec  Mr.  Malone's  Enquiry  into  the  anthenticity  of  Mr* 
Ireland's  Shakspeare  MSS.  &c.  which  ke  calls  (not  improperly) 
a  Vindication  of  Shakspeare*'  The  subject  is  jndeed  rather 
overlaid  by  the  learned  critic,  but  there  is  much  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  in  the  treatment  of  it,  and  I  think  it  ia  satisfactory 
and  proves  the  point.  Still  Mr.  Malone  is  too  confident  and 
presumptuous,  and  not  always  attentive  to  that  politeness  of 
character,  which  at  least  all  amateur  criucs  should  maintain. 

I  think 
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See  on  the  critic,  "  in  his  pride  of  place/^ 

Laborious 

I  think  Mr.  Ireland  will  now  hardly  say  of  these  jnanuscripta 
and    mginal  plays  of  Shakspeare» 

None  non  \  manibas  illis. 
Nunc  non  e  XM\Si\\\o  fortunata^t  favilia, 
Nascentur  viols  ?  * 

N09  Mr.  Ireland,  neither  violets  nor  guineas.*— <'  Go  to  bed^ 
^  Basil ;  good  night,  go  10  bed/'    (Ske  the  Spanish  Barber.) 

I  have  just  read  two  pamphlets  on  this  sobject,  the  first  by 
Mr.  Ireland's  son,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Ireland  bioiself.  The 
ahamcless  effrontery  of  the  boy»  in  avowing  himself  the  author 
of  the^e  manuscripts,  is  only  eq^ualled  by  the  tender  solicitude 
of  the  father  for  tbttr  credit  and  aurhenticity.  Mr.  Ireland 
senior  originally  rested  the  whole  with  his  sea  who,  as  he  con* 
stantly  affirmed,  gave  the  collection  to  him,  plays,  receipts, 
drawings, deeds, *^  white,  black, and  grey, and  all  the  trumpery;** 
but  declined  naming  the  person  from  whom  he  received  tbem. 
Mr.  Ireland  senior  nvm  presents  us  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Mr,  Laureat 
Pye,  Mr.  fioswell,  &c.  who  all  signed  a  paper  (very  <u;/x#/f  to  be 
sure)  that  they  were  cmvinctd  of  the  authenticity  of  the  papers* 
What  can  that  prove  ? 

The  boy*s  tale' is  simple;  he  absolutely  asserts  that  he  forged 
the  whole  collection,  and  gave  the  papers  to  his  father,  to  please 
at  once  and  to  deceive  him,  and  the  world.  A  very  dutiful  and 
very  modest  lad !  Do  we  believe  the  boy  ?  If  we  do,  the  busi- 
ness is  at  end.  .  The  Father  again  and  again  asserts,  that  be  it 
ignorant  of  the  person  or  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  and 

lefera 
*  Pers.  Sat.  i.  ▼.3?* 


,f    '43    ] 
Laborious  Chalmers  drops  his  leaden  hiace.  (j^) 

In 


refera  to  his  son's  Information.    Nrw  he  disbelieves  his  own  son, 
and  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  papers.     Utrum  Htffumf 

In  shorty  itfween  them  hotb^  Father  and  Son^  there  appears  to 
mCi  what  the  Greeks  call  a  Srofyyn,  a  sort  of  natural  parental 
afiection  for  these  manuscripts,  which  is  very  strange,  and 
which  I  cannot  explain,  but  which  quite  satisfies  me  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  originaiity.  Mr.  Malone*s  learning  and  politeness 
kave  not  much  to  do  with  the  business  as  a  matter  of  fact  \  and 
the  whole  question  now  turns  upon  this  momentoos  point: 
"  wEether  Mr.  Ireland  or  Mr.  Malone  is  the  gebatbst 
SCHOLAR  ?  («)"  This  is  what  the  logicians  call  the  Rcducti»ai 
Absurdum;  and  there  the  question  may  sleep,  and  Shakspearc 
too.    (Jan.  5,  1797.) 

{yy)  See  <<  The  Apology  for  the  Believers  in— (Mr.  Ireland's) 
Shakspeare  Papers.'* 

^*  So  forced  from  wind-guns  lead  itselfcan  fly, 

*'  And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  8ky.*'(i) 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  a  well  informed,  very  useful,  and  well-meaning 
writer,  but  too  *<  laborious,  heavy  and  busy"  in  his  works.  It 
was  but  a  waste  of  ei'udition  to  throw  it  away  on  this  compo- 
sition. He  always  has  my  thanks  for  his  political  information ; 
but  I  wish  he  had  more  spirit  and  a  more  animated  manner;  for 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  respectabilityi  whea 
employed  in  Mm  prof  tr  department. 
*—     •■  ■  ■      ■      --  -         ■  ■ ..  ^  ■  -  ,     --  -  _    ■    ^ 

{a)  See  Mr.  Ireland*s  farewell  pamphlet  6n  Mr.  Malone*t 
icboknbifm     (July  5,  X797O 

J^h)  Danciad* 
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In  the  wild  squabbles  of  a  wordy  war, 
Let  rabid  (z)  Porson  tell,  or  griesly  Parr,  {a)        180 
Coombe,  Travis,  Ireland,  or  whatc'er  the  name. 
The  breeding  of  mere  critics  is  the  same  : 
From  royal  Phalaris  let  your  views  extend 
To  Bristol's  wizard  stripling,  and  his  end. 

Hear  Catcott  {b)  cry,  in  chearless  life's  decline. 
Thus  Rowley  once,  and  Chatterton  were  mine. 

He 

(s)  Mr.  Professor  Forson's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Trt?is  are 
coBspicttOus  for  their  erudition,  acutenees,  accucacy,  virulence, 
bitterness,  and  invective. 

(a)  I  allude  to  Dr.  Parr's  Controveny  with  Dr.  Coombe 
about  Horace.  It  seems  Dr.  Parr  was  angVy  that  he  did  nos 
assist  the  little  critical  man-midwife  at  the  labour,  <*  rite  matur§s 
-  aperire  partus."  Dr.  Parr  is  more  fond  of  a  Caesarian  opera* 
tion  in  criticism.  See  more  in  a  future  note  to  the  Third  Dia- 
logue of  this  Poem. 

(b)  When  Ifrst  published  the  first  part  of  this  poem  (in  1794) 
I  had  only  casually  glanced  on  the  subject  of  Rowley.  See 
P.  of  L.  Part.  I.  but  since  that  time  having  had  some  leisure 
and  more  curiosity,  I  have  perused  many  of  the  learned  trea- 
tises upon  it.  I  never  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  decision  of  such  a  controversy  as  this,  which  is  even  now 
Bcaretly  at  rest;  but  having  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  I  waa 
atruck,  as  I  was  reading,  with  the  cruel  treatme^  of  poor  Mr.- 
Catcott  of  BristoJi  the  sneers  k/m  thifrwttrtr^  and  the  illiberal 

xeflectioat 


[     145    ] 
He  saw  its  Bard,  by  Milles's  ponderous  length  (ii) 
Overlaid,  revive  in  splendor,  fame,  and  strength. 
For  Bryant  {c)  came ;  the  Muses  all  return. 
And  light  their  lamps  at  Rowley's  fruitful  urn;  190 

While 

reflections  on  a  plain,  euriotts,  honest,  and  inofFenslve  man, 
without  whose  zeal  and  solicitude,  (I  speak  from  the  printed 
accounts)  these  singular  poems  would  never  have  appeared. 
He  seemed  to  say  with  jastice, 

Oro,  miserere  laborum 
Tantonim,  miserere  animi  non  digna  fercntis«  * 

(W)  The  edition  of  Rowley*s  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milles. 

{c)  No  man  of  literature  can  pass  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
SaTANT  without  gratitude  and  reverence.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  attainments  peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  classical  erudition 
without  an  equal  in  Europe.  His  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
laborious  researches,  and  the  most  curious  investigations.  He 
has  a  youthful  fancy,  and  a  playful  wit:  with  the  mind,  and 
occasionally  with  the  pen,  of  a  poet;  and  with  an  ea^e  and 
simplicity  of  style  aiming  only  at  perspicuity,  and,  as  I  thir.k, 
attaining  it.  He  has  contended  in  various  fields  of  controversy 
with  various  success ;  but  always  with  a  zeal  for  truth  and  a 
soberness  of  enquiry. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Bryant,  I  have  no  necessity,  as  I 
too  often  have,  to  qualify  my  commendations.  He  has  lived 
to  see  his  eightieth  winter  (and  may  he  yet  long  live)  with 
the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good;  in  honourable  retire- 
ment from  the  cares  of  life;  with  a  gentleness  of  manner?, 
and  a  readiness   and  willingness  of  literary  communkation 

K  seldom 

*  Virg.  iEn,  2.  r.  143. 


While  Cam  received  the  Bard  with  all  his  train. 
Though  Isis  turn'd  her  current  in  disdain/ 

The  Boy  whom  once  patrician  pens  adorn'd, 
First  meanly  flatter'd,  {cc)  then  as  meanly  scorh'd. 
Drooping  he  (dd)  raised,  and  lent  his  little  aid. 
The  gleanings  of  a  hard  and  humble  trade. 
Innoxious  man :  yet  what  may  truth  avail  J 
Blameless  his  life,  and  simple  as  his  tale ;     ' 

Each 


iddom  founds  He  is  admired  and  sought  after  by  the  young 
who  are  entering  on  a  course  of  study ;  and  revered,  and  often 
followed,  by  those  who  have  completed  it.  Above  all,  he  has 
gone  forth  in  the  strength  imparted  unto  him,  in  defence  of  the 
holy  law  made  and  given  by  God  ;  he  has  put  on  the  panoply 
from  above,  and  having  enlarged  his  mind  and  sanctified  his 
studies,  he  may  expect  with  humble  confidence  the  consummation 
of  his  reward. 

NOMEN  IN  BXEMPLUM  S^RO  »fiRVABXMUS  J^VO  !    ^1796.) 

{ec)  Allading  to  the  letters  v^ritten  by  the  Hon.  Horace 
Walpole  (now  Lord  Orford)  to  Thomas  Chatterton,  printed 
in  some  magazines  or  newspapers.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
them,  but  I.  cannot  point  out  at  present  the  time  or  date  af 
them,  I  think  they  were  writtea  from  Strawberry  Hilli  but  I 
am  not  sure.    (1796.) 

(/^)  i.  e«  Mr.  Catcott. 


C    H7    3 
Each  rude  enquirer's  sneering  uunt  he  feels, 
Contempt  or  insult  dogs  him  at  his  heels;  aoo 

No  kind  support  subscribing  fondness  pours. 
For  him  no  wealth  descends  in  fostering  show'rs; 
Yet  be  this  truth  to  future  times  reveaFd, 
•^  The  wound  a  Varro  gave,  I  apis  heal'd.*'  (a) 

fio  now»for  moths,  and  rolls,  and  parchments  search; 
Ransack  the  chest,  the  closet*  or  the  church  i 
Brave  all  the  joint  associates  of  A,  S* 
The  jest  insipid,  and  the  idle  guess ; 
Bind,  copy,  comment,  manuscript  and  print. 
Take  from  good-naturM  friends  some  useful  hint  ;2io 
From  Bewick's  (^)  magic  wood  throw  borrow'd  rays 
O'er  many  a  page  in  gorgeous  Bulmer's  blaze ; 

Alas, 

(a)  See  Bishop  Altcrbary*s comment  on  tie  Dilectvs'Iapis 
of  Virgil— I  shall  add,  lATPIKilTATOS,  91X080^^5  xai 

iy<iaS7ii,  EIS  AKPON  TH2  HAIAEIAS  eK^nhaxc^s. 

(d)  Mr.  Bewick,  the  great,  reitorer  of  the  lost  art  of 
Engraving  upon  wood.  I  need  only  melition  his  figures  of  the 
quadrupeds,  and  his  plates  to  Bulmer^s  edittoa  of  Goldsmith's; 

K  z  poeqns. 


t  148  ], 

Alas,  for  thee !  nor  profit  hope,  nor  fame  j 
Contempt  your  lot,  and  solitary  shame. 

Go  rather,  and  indulge  Dramatic  rage  5 
All  love  a  public  or  a  private  stage  1 
Oyr  nobles  now,  as  players^  will  be  seen, 
A  Duke's  chaste  daughter,  or  a  Margravine; 
Fled  are  the  soft  reserve  and  nicer  sense. 
Those  primal  guards  of  love  and  innocence ;       220 
Unzon'd  the  nymphs,  like  Highland  Charlotte  clad* 

AUTHOR. 

Why  not  all  bare  ?  less  shame's  in  being  mad.  (^) 

OCTAVIUS. 

poems.  Mr.  Buimer  is  the  ingenious  printer  of  the  magnificent 
edition  of  Shakspeare  by  Messrs.  John  and  Josiah  Boydell,  and 
Mr.  George  Nico  11 :  a  work  which,  having  been  uniformly 
conducted  on  the  most  liberal  principles^  and  intended 
for  the  honour  of  the  country,  should  be  patronised  by  the 
British  nation. 

(e)  The  Jress  of  the  present  period  has  warranted  the 
caricatures  of  the  day,  particularly  one,  which  is  called  "  The 
*•  dress  of  ladies  as  it  will  be."  I  write  in  A.  D.  1796; 
Juvenal,   who    wrote  about   the  year  Ninety  Six,  said  on 

a  similar 


[     H9    ] 
OCtAVIUS. 

Soft ;  and  o*er  female  failings  lightly  pass,  \ 

Oh !  may  Agl^a  (/)  lead  thenl  to  their  glass. 

Connubial  glories  rising  o'er  their  head. 

As  life's  domestic  happier  stage  they  tread  ;* 

There  may  they  look,  well  pleased  themselves  to  find 

The  guardians,. comforts,  teachers  of  mankind  ! 

AUTHOR. 

I  listen  with  delight :  that  strain  again; 
1*11  bless  the  sex, 

OCTAVIUS. 

^  similar  subject,  "  Nudusagas;  minus  est  ipsania  turpis.** 
gat.  a,  V.  71.  But  strange  to  say,  he  was  speaking  qf  the  dress 
of  the  men, 

(/)  Aglaia  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Graces  $  she  dictated  to 
Mr.  Pope  the  following  lines: 

Let  not  eachbe^tuty  every  whbrb  be  spied, 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide.  *  . 
The  ladies  should  remember  that  the  imagination  k  a  busy 
Ipower. 

*  Moral  Epistles :  Ep,  4.  Yt5}* 
^  3 
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OCTAVIUS. 

Now  pass  to  titled  men.  230 

Mark,  as  Thalia  calls  with  graceful  air. 
The  soft  patrician  of  St.  James's  squarcL;  (g) 

c 

Her  mpial{h)  voice  at  Blenheim  Marlb'rough  heard, 
While  lyric  Carlisle  purrs  (/)  o'er  love  transferred. 

Nay 

{g)  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  a  good  scholar,  one  of  the 
most  polite  and  very  best  bred  men  in  the  kingdonii  and  a 
great  patron  of  the  drama  and  its  concerns.    (179C).) 

(h)  A  Private  Theatre  often  proves  a  convenient  chapel  of 
ease  to  Hymen. 

Families  of  rank,  distinction^  and  fortune,  will  at  last 
be  emtvinced^  what  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  conclusion  of 
bbys  and  girls  making  love  to  one  another  upon  any  stage, 
public  or  private,  particularly  in  a  private  theatre.  If  it  termi* 
nates  in  marriage^  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  should  not  be 
surprised  or  angry.  If  the  end  of  it,  is  intrigue ;  if  the  girls 
are  debauched,  and  the  boys  come  into  life  with  the  manners 
and  morals  of  Players,  the  parents. may  be  sorry ;  but  it  is  their 
own  work. 

(1)  Pirw.-*Dr,  Johnson  says,  **  to  >l«rr  is  to  mttrmur  as  a  cat 
•'  or  leopard  in  pleasure.**  I  have  heard  that  Lord  Carlisle 
(••  Queld'amor  tnivagliat«  Sacripantb/0  is  writing  an  opera 
entitled,  •<  Angelica  e  Mbdoro/*  Angelica  is  supposed  tp  be 
rather  ad^mneedin  lifei  and  I  think  her  grand- dangiterhbroMgbt 
on  the  stagC'—Zwetvicri.  (i796.)wThe  Opera,  as  it  is  co0* 

jecturcd, 


t    »Si    ] 

I^ay  Thurlow  once,  ('tis  said)-couId  sing  or  swear,  . 
Like  Polyphemey  "  I  cannot  canpot  bear  j"  {k) 
For  ah  !  presumptuous  Acis  {kk)  wrests  the  prize. 

And 

jectared,  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ltafy 
Jersey^  in  memory  and  in  imitation  of  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished Medoro,  as  recorded  by  Ariosto: 

*^  Delia  Comodita  che  qui  m^e  data^ 
Jo  povero  Medor  &c« 

Ariosto  addsy  of  the  noble  Earl,  or  Count, 

'*  £ra  scritto  in  ArahicQ^  che  IL  Contb 
•Intendia  coii  ben  come  Latino,''* 

O.  F.  Cant.  25.  s.  zo8. 

If  ray  romantic  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  Sacripante 
was  jilted  by  Angelica.     See  Ariosto.     But  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance  are  pressing  on  me  so  fast,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  dismiss  Lord  Carlisle,  Lady  Jersey,  &c.  &c.  and  all  xYitywths 
who  are  dying  for  places  or  for  love,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
Nc  sono  a  Ferrafi,  nc  a  Sacripante, 
(O  sia  Carliglio)  per  di^nar piii  tima; 
Da  lor  mi  leva  //  Principe  d^Jnglante^  &c, 

O.  F.  Cant.  12.  s.  96. 

(i)  **  Torture,  fury,  rage,  despair, 

••  I  cannot,  cannot,  bear." 
Air  (by  Polypheme)  in  the  Serenata  of  Acis  and  Galatea. 

{hi)  Fresumptaous  Acis.  (i.e.  Mr.  Pitt.) — I  allude  to  a  cir* 
cumstance  not  generally  known;  but  which,  as  I  have  never 
seeo  any  pubUc  notice  of  ir,  these  lines  are  meant  to  record. 

K4  ^  About 


And  ravishes  (/)  the  nymph  before  his  eyes  \ 


Such 


About /wtf  years  ago  the  Serenata*  of  Aci$  avd  Galatea 
(with  some  violation,  I  believe,  of  tb^fab|e,  and  nQt  a  little  of 
the  harmony  and  of  the  melody)  was  performed  in  Downing 
Street  to  a  private  comp^qy.  The  part  of  Acis  by  Mr.  PfTT, 
Pplyjihemi  by  Lord  Thurlow,  and  Galatea^  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough. Mezxi  So/irfini^  LoRP  Kbnyon  and  Fbppei^ 
Arden,  with  a  sort  of  Masa  Bassa*  by  Edmund  Burkb  ;  the 
other  vocal  parts  by  a  select  Committee  of  both  Houses  a  due 
coti,  I  ^as  not  present  at  the  entertainment  myself,  but  was 
informed,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  execution  of  the  difficult  ftassages^ 
did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  his  afifioggiaturas^  which  indeed  he 
seldjm  does ;  that  the  iaritono  of  Lord  Tfaarlow  was  quite 

Polyphemish, 

*  Mr.  Pitt  patronizes  musical  performances  on  the  principle 
of  the  gods  according  to  Plato;  but  with  Apollo,  DIonusus  is  not 
forgotten,  •*  O*  ®cOi  oocreyavTcy  avO/jwTrwv  (some  MS.  insert 
••  ifo\Lri}^cuv)  svivovoy  9r6<pwHo;  yevoj,  rccs  Mhcks  xai  AvoWctfVft 
•*  Kai  ^lovucrov  ^wsopraarQc^q  eSpffav."  Plai.  de  Legibus.  I,  2.  J 
Jn  Mr.  Pitt's  musical  ministry,  the  famous  terms  of  the  EmXimtis 
and  the  ExooXio  of  Bacchius  and  Aristides  are  familiar  and  much 
used  by  this  great  modern  artist.  The  "iaky^ij^  A\ri^^oyy.qs  (see 
Aihenacus,  1.  14.  p.  635.)  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Thi^rlow 
was  inuph  admired  by  the  Cabinet  about  the  year  I794- 

^  Plat.  Op.  Ed.  Serrani,  torn  2.  p.  653. 

*  All  the  Ca. holies  know  (and  we  have  emugh  of  theni  to  tell 
ns,  as  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Buckingham  know  to 
their  own  and  their  company's  cost;  that  the  Messa  Basia  is  4 
mass  whispered  by  the  priest  dpring  a  i^usical  performance, 
(1796.)  1 


[    «53    1 

Such  feats  his  honour  little  Pepper  {m)  saw, 

In  all  the  pride  of  music  and  of  }aw«  24^ 

AUTHOR. 

If  truth  and  joke,  though  pleasingly  combine. 
What  credit  will  attend  the  motley  line  ? 
Where  is  your  trust  ?  * 

OCTAVIUS. 


Polyphemishy  and  folly  sustained;  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  Lord  Loughborough's  dimmutmio^  when-^iir  difd 
mvay  in  tke  arms  ^  Aci$,    (1796*) 

N^  B.  Bi$hop  Hurd  would  say  this  note  is  allegorical,  or 
^leusinian:  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Lord  Sheffield  would  as 
stoutly  deny  it.  For  my  own  part  I  think  therf  is  much 
eloquent  music  in  these  metaphors^  which  recwd  tht  julitical 
(conversion  §f  LofiD  Lov9HBO|L0UGi|  to  Mf.  Pitt*8  p|irty»<«^^/ 
U  Grand  Ojkera  !  /  /     ( 1 796.) 

(/)  The  Nymph,  i.  e.  Galatea,  i.  e.  Lord  Loughborough. 
This  was  more  than  a  Siiine  feat  in  my  opinion.  Who's  afraid  ? 
pot  Mr.  Pitt. 

(w)  Little  Pepper,  i.  c.  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Ardcn,  Kt. 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  His  legal  abilities  have  certainly  been 
pnder  r^tcd^  but  I  have  done  ample  justice  to  his  muucal  powers. 


r  154  ] 

OCTAVIUS. 

To.  thie  discerning  land 
I  trust,  and  laugh :  there  are  who  understand* 
If  from  state  f^ces,  ^hen  the  House  is  up. 
Some  seek  ihe  green  room,  and  with  Kemblesup,  {mm) 
(For  who  on  moJesf  merit  shuts  the  door?) 
Leedy  says,  so  gentle  Lslius  4id  before ; 
Laeliu^,  in  whom  each  graceful  act  could  please, 
In  wisdom  mild^  and  dignified  in  ease,  ZS9 

With  Terence  oft  the  public  cares  would  shun* 

AUTHOR. 

Terence  and  Kemble  ? — ^the  dispute  is  done,  ' 

1  ever  mark'd  (deem  not  the  thought  severe) 
What  bounds  divide  the  actor  from  the  peer  r 
Confound  them,  V\l  believe  a  saint,  a  rogue ; 
Andrews  writes  farce,  a  Duke  the  epilogue ; 

Burke 

.     («iw)  1796/ 


I    '55    3        • 
Burke  may  the  right  of  property  invade;  ^ 

Steevens  contract  the  Commentator's  trade; 
To  Erskine  Kenyon  seem  a  classic  wit ; 
Or  Paine  apologize  for  holy  writ ;  260 

The  Dramatist  («)  himself  and  fame  beiie^ 
And  leave  the  stage  for  truth  and  honesty  ;. 
Sti  Helens  quit  his  diplomatic  pomp; 
Siddojis  be  comic ;  Jordan  sink  the  Romp; 
Ireland  prove  Shakspeare  j  Bentlcy  be  Malone  ; 
Thelwall  dread  preaching,  or  high  treason,  Stone; 
Who  hates  not  Merry,  Jerningham  may  lovei 
And  GifFord  Delia  Crusca's  self  approve. 

O  C  T  A  V I  U  S. 

Merry  and  Crusca! — GifFord*s  right :   beware;  ^ 
The  very  ground  is  his  and  Bavian  air*  270 

AUTHOR. 

(n)  See  a  Poem  entitled^  **  The  Political  Dramatist  of  the 
"  House  of  Cqmmons  in  1795:  a  Satire,  2xi  Ed.  with  a  Post^ 
**  script  containing  Remarks  on  the  Deciaration.  of  the  Whig- 
«•  Cluli  on  the  ^^d  of  January  1796."  This  Poem  is  recom- 
mended to  the  public  on  those ^idlic  principles,  which  I  consider 
as  of  the  highest  importance  to  these  kingdoms. 
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AUTHOR. 

No ;  rU  not  seek  the  tracks  his  arrows  fire 
With  light  that  marks^  but  marks  not  to  expire ; 
The  climes  he  roams,  where'er  his  footsteps  sped, 
I  pass  with  caution,  or  but  lightly  tread, 
Or  pleased  with  flow'rs  his  fancy  best  can  strew, 
I  sit,  and  think  I  read  my  Pope  anew,  {o)  i 

Yet  grant  the  stage  is  notle ;  I  believe 
Greek  is  plebeian,  with  Lord  (/)  Belgrave's  leave  r 

Though 


(#)  The  author  of  the  Bavijid  and  theMaevi^d.  Mr.  Giflford  ig 
the  most  correct  poetical  writer  I  have  read»  since  the  days  of 
Pnpr.  Upon  the  whole  I  give  the  preference  to  the  Baviad, 
after  mvch  consideration,  though  both  the  Poems  may  be 
studied  with  pleasure  and  advantage.     (i79^*} 

(/I)  Lord  Bclgrave;  a  learned  and  accomplished  young 
nobleman  of  the  present  time.  At  his  first  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  all  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  his  heart,  in 
academic  freshness  and  classic  vigour,  he  quoted  a  passage 
from  Demosthenes  /«  Greek.  This  subjected  him  to  the  idle  and 

impotent 


[  HI .] 

Though  now  some  high  imperial  critics  chafe. 
To  think  not  iEschyl.us  himself  is  safe,  [q)  280 

Go  to  his  text :  revise,  digest,  compare, 
With  Porson's  shrewdness,  or  with  Valknaer's  care ; 
Say,  is  the  learned  page  once  out  of  sight  ? 
Some  Scotch  Greek  swindling  printer  (r)  steals  your 
right. 

But 

impotent  ridicule  of  the  Dramatist  rf  the  Houst  of  Commons^  whose 
schohlhoy  mtmovy.  on  that  occasion  happened  to  be  more  accurate. 
Lord  Belgrave  had  done  no  more  than  1  have  often  heai-d  from 
Mr.  Fox  himself,  who  loves  and  undentands  Greek.  As  to  the 
long  and  illustrious  train  of  our  young  nobility  and  gentry, 
distinguished  for  their  loyal  conduct  and  attachment  to  their 
country,  I  will  say  with  some  spirit  and  animation  ; 

Dii  patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Troja  est, 
Non  tamen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis, 
Cum  tales  animos  Juvenum,  et  tarn  certa  tuliscis 
Pectoral*  (^79^.) 

{q)  "  They  swear,  not  Addison  himself  is  safe."      Pppe. 

(r)  I  allude  to  a  transaction  which  seems  to  be  unwar- 
rantable. Mr.  Porson,  the  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge,  lent 
his  manuscript  corre6lions  and  conjectures  on  the  text  <if 
^schylus,  to  a  friend  in  Scotland;  for  he  once  had,  and  I 
hope  still  has,  an  intention  of  publishing  that  tragedian,  though 
it  may  now  be  suspended.  His  corrected  texffeU  into  the  handi 

of 

*  Virg,  £,jx.  9.  V.  247. 
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But  mark  !  the  sea-birds  sound  the  note  of  doom,  ' 

And  venomM  insects  (/)  cluster  round  the  tomb  ^ 
The  Grecian  billows  foam  along  the  strand. 
In  angry  murmurs  deafening  all  the  land } 
Ranging  for  vengeance  from  his  native  shore, 
Archilochus  is  rous'd,  to  sleep  no  more*  290 

of  the  Scotch  printer  FowHs,  and  without  the  Professor's  leave, 

or  even  knowledge,  he  published  a    magnificent  edition  of 

^tchylus  from  it,  without  notes.    I  believe  mj  statement  is 

tolerably  correct.    I  am  sure  I  would  not  misrepresent  any  fact 

whatever,  nor  have  I  ever  done  so  intentionally ;  add  I  would 

retract  any  mistake  with  the  utmost  willingness.  I  hope  how« 

ever,  that  Mr.  Porson  will  not  be  discouraged,  but  continue 

his  labours  on  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Photim^  as  the  learned  world 

are  in  eager  expectation  of  a  work  so  long,  and  hitherto  so  { 

talnly  desired. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  lovers  of  literature  would  be  in*' 
finitely  more  obliged  to  him,  or  to  any  other  illustrious  critic, 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Bihliotheca  of  Pbotius^  which 
abounds  with  the  most  curious  and  valuable  £xcerpta  of  Wri^ 
ters,  whose  integral  >)i^orks  are  lost  for  ever.  At  present  it  is 
troublcpome  even  to  read  the  remains  of  the  laborious  erudition 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Byzantium.  (1796.) 

( /)  The  tomb  of  Archilochus  was  placed  on  the  sea  shore, 
(I  think  in  the  island  of  Paros,)  and  the  poets  feigned  that  in 
the  cavities  of  the  stone,  worn  away  by  the  waves,  a  swarm  of  ^ 
wasps  was  concealed,  ready  to  avenge  the  least  insult  that  could 
be  offered  to  it. 
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TO   THE   THIRD   DIALOGUE(«)      . 

Of 

THE  PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 


xoiv>5    TO(r.    2i/ix(})6povTw»    AKPIBOAOrOTMAI    KM 
AIESEPXOMAI.(i) 


2^ic€t  omnibust  licet  ttiam  mihi^  dignitatem  Patri^  tuerif  f^testat 
m$J9  veniendi  in  /Publicum  sit^  DICBNDI  ^BRICtJJLUM  NOK 
KBCU80.  {c) 

■   '  -■■■■■■        ■     11  1  I  I    I   ■  I       I         — — —  ■        II  ■  ■— ^i— ^— ii^ 

I  PRESENT  the  Third  Part  of  this  Poem  to  the  public^ 
at  the  same  time  that  I  offer  the  Second,  though  I  had 
intended  to  delay  it;  but  some  subjects  are  of  an  im« 
portance  serious  and  urgent,  not  to  be  deferred.    Where- 

L  ever 

{a)  First  printed  in  May  1796. 
'  (I)  Dcmosthencs;  (r)  Cicero.  Fhilipp.  i;  ^ 


ever  the  freedom  of  the  press  exifts,  (and  with  us  may 
that  freedom  be  perpetual!)  I  must  assert  this  truth,  asai> 
axiom ;  that. 

Literature,  wett  or  ill  conducted^  is  the  great 
SNCiNE,  hy  which  all  civilized  states  must  ultimatelf 
he  supported  or  overthrown. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  a  book  is  bulky  or  voluminous, 
Uid  therefore  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people,  because  that  opinion  is  not  true.  Such  a  book 
can  not  only  be  abrid^d  and  dispersed  abroad,  but  a  man 
like  Thomas  Paine,  with  a  rude,  wicked  and  daring 
manner  of  thinking,  and  with  vulgar  but  impressive  Ian. 
^uage,  may  blend  the  substance  of  the  opinions  with  his 
own,  and  in  a  short  popular  tract  make  them  familiar 
and  intelligible  to  every  apprehension.  Thus  are  men 
footed  oMi  of  their  understandrng,yiw/^rf  out  of  their  security, 
^LXiA  fooled  out  of  their  happiness:  and  when  they  have  lose 
every  blessing  beyond  recovery ^  they  look  round  at  eaclr 
other  in  a  stupid  despair,  clashing  their  chains  and  unable 
lo  shake  them  ofTi  and  ask,  '*  How  has  all  this  beqn  brought 
♦•  about  ?•• 

I  am  not  m  enetey  to  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the 
loleration  of  opinions  ;^  I  am  for  no  literary  proscriptioiu 
But  I  think  it  is  plainly  our  interest^  as  well  as  our  duty, 
{while  toe  yet  may)  to  strive  to  support  that  cohstitu* 
TfON  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE,  which  has  bithertQ  been 
able  to  build  us  up,  and  to  give  us  an  inheritance,  or 
rather  the  pre*eaiinence,  among  all  those  who  have  beea 
itrengtheaed  by  policy^  or  sanctified  by  revelation.    What 

1  woul4 
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I  ttould  conten2i  for  also,  is  thh;  that  $motig  A 
who  are  worthy  to  be.  called  scholars  or  legislators* 
criticisnit  observation^  and  watchfulness  are  pecaliarly 
necessary;  that  men  may  hear  of  their  common  danger# 
<nd  be  admonished  to  put  a  few  plain  questions  to 
themselves;  "  WHAt  are  we  going  to  resign  or  give  up^ 
•*  and  wkyf  What  are  we  going  to  adopt,  and  wherefortf 
I  repeat  it,  NOW,  in  this  our  day,  while  the  bitterness  o£ 
political  dtatk  is  passing  upon  almost  every  other  nation  ia 
£urope. 


When  we  are  opening  the  avenues  to  Political  Reform, 
and  to  the  consequent  inevitable  dissolution  of  our  owii 
government,  is  it  possible  that  we  can  for  a  moment 
forget  the  tremendous  Republic?  'Over  every  state,  and 
island,  and  promontory  in  Europe  she  sits  tyrant  o^ 
arbitress. 

Kmu^wrou  'OIOS  E*EAP02 
BT22O0EN  E|6p««r«»fi  I  (c) 

From  every  other  state,  but  England,  the  sceptre  has  fallen 
by  the  arms,  or  the  principles,  or  the  treachery  of  France. 
What  she  can  effect  by  war  and  invasion,  that  she  most 
xeadily  and  most  willingly  accomplishes;  but  she  has 
other  means,  not  kss  terrible,  nor  less  certain.  The  sub« 
lerranean  wind  of  this  fierce  democracy  has  force  enough 
to  overthrow,  or  to  thmsport,  hills  and  rocks  torn  from 

L  a  Pclorus^ 

(0  Callimi  Hyn)p;  adDelumi  v..»5« 
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Pthfns^  .'and  by  :this  explosion  ibey  too  often  tiav^ 
perished.  In  the  agony  of  these  reSections  language  wilt 
labour,  and  the  images  of  nature  and  all  her  elements- in 
conflict  and  coovulsion  will  present  themsdves*  (d) 

Wheti 

{d)Thc  following  pages,  written  in  the  year  1798,  may 
not  improperly  be  inserted  here»  oti  this  great  national  subject. 

••  Such  AN  UNJOK  is  no^  demanded  of  the  minds,  the  talents, 
*'  and  fortunes,  of  the  souls  and  bodies,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
•*  Great  Britain,  as  never  before  entered  into  the  hearts  of 
•*  Englishmen  to  conceive.  Wc  must  be  preserved  from  the 
t^tyranny  and  power  of  France,  from  all  her  principles,  and 
t*  from  all  her  arms,  open  or  concealed,  mental,  moral,  or  poli'^ 
^*  ti(CaK  I  have  pride  and  satisfaction  in  seeing,  and  feeling 
**  that  we  are  all  so  convinced.  We  know  we  must  die,  or 
^  defend  purselves  from  thb  mqvstrous  Republic  ! 

"  Instat  tcrribilis  vivis ;  morientibus  haeres ; 
^*  Nulla  quies :  oritur  praeda  cessante  libido ; 
**  Divitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  maritis ; 
*^  Emicat  ad  nutum  stricto  mucrone  minister ! 

•*  If  we  consider  it  from  the  commencement,  it  has  threatened, 
*^  devoted,  and  given  over  all  it's  victims  to  desolation,  wretched- 
^  ness,  plunder,  and  £naJ  death.  Blood  is  the  cement  of  the 
"  Republic  of  France. 

*'  Some  victims  have  bled  for  principle,  others  for  example, 
V  some  for  funeral  pomp,  and  some  for  a  civic  feast :  blood 
**  must  flow.  Each  Faction  has  delivered  over  it's  predecessor! 
^  to  death.  The  Priests  of  Reason  hold  their  rites  in  the  field 
**  of  Mars*  First  indeed,  they  soothe  awhile  their  savageness 
^  with  song  and  festival ;  but  these  are  the  preludes  of  san« 

««  guinary 
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When  indeed  I  considter  this  gre^t,  powerful,  and  yet 
•pulent  kingdom,  with  all  its.  bearings  and  dependencies, 

I  knoMT 

<    ■  » ■     ■■  

**guinary  cruelty;  the  stops  and  pauses  of  their  war-symphonies. 
'*  With  their  laurel  and  cypress  branches  bound  together  and 
^*  dipped  in  blood,  they  advance  to  the  altar,  and  perform  their 
^*  abhorred  lustration*  The  Manes  of  all  that  is  brave,  and  alt 
'*  that  is  ferocious,  are  invoked  in  their  democratic  incantationl 
^  to  Reason  and  her  Republic* 

•*  Saevis  opus  est,  et  fortibus  umbris  j 
*'  Ipsafacit  manes;  hominum  moks  omnis  ik  vsu  est. 

**  On  the  blood  of  their  murdered  Monarch  they  have  sworn^ 
V  hatred  to  tyranny ;  and  they  hare  established  a  Directory .(*), 
<*.Qn  the  blood  of  innocence  and  virginity  they  have  sworn  to 
f^  restore  and  to  protect  the  .female  dignity  \  and  they  have 
''  annulled  the  bond  of  marriage,  and  the  charities  of  consann 
*<  guinity.  On  the  blood  of  their  Generals  streaming  on  the 
*'  scaffold,  and  on  the  blood  of  armies  partially  devoted  by 
'^  other  Qenerals  in  the  day  of  battle,  they  have  sworn  to  give 
<*  hoDOuri  and  encfmra^emtnt  to  the  Defenders  of  the  Republic. 
<*  Such  are  their  decrees ;  such,  are  their  oaths  registered  in 
«*  b/ood. 

All  is  contradiction  with  them,  yet  all  is  in  actiom 
**  Principles  of  the  moment,  principles  of  reflection,  principles 
'^  of  desolation,  principles  of  safety,  all  have  had  their  hour  \ 
**  all  have  risen  and  fallen.  Banishment  and  deportation  havo 
<*  now  superseded  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  the  sabre  of 
*^  ruffian  massacre.  How  long  ?— AH  changes  with  them  ;  all|^ 
<*  but  the  fixed  lust  of  plunder,  and  aggrandisement,  and  the 
♦•  rooted  hatred  to  Christian  Religion*  To  every  government, 
^  and  to  every  establishment  in  Europe  they  apply  but  one 
♦<  axiom,  "  w?iatevjer  is,  is  wronoT* 

L  3  "  Whoever 

f  Now  A  CoK»yi.ATE.  (1800.)  Next  a  — s  then  a^  &c.  &:q. 
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I  know  not  wfaich  to  reprobate  mmtf  the  folly  or  the 

wickedkieM 

'*  Whoever  strives  to  resist  such  an  adversary,  upon  prin* 
*'  ciple  and  reflection,  with  eloquence,  or  wisdom,  or  learningi 
**  in  the  robes  of  state,  or  in  the  vestments  of  religion  or  of  la w^ 
^  with  arms  in  his  grasp,  or  with  well-directed  opulence,  hj 
**  counsel,  by  precept,  or  by  example,  must  be  numbered 
^  among  thx  friends  op  man. 

^*  I  am  most  serious  in  my  words^  and  earnest  in  my  thoughts, 
*^  I  have  been  insructed  by  these  great  events,  to  consider  all 
^*  actions  as  of  some  weight,  and  that  nothing  is  now  to  be 
^*  neglected,  as  wholly  unimportant.  If  the  efforts  of  the  united 
**  genius,  learning,  poetry,  and  eloquence  of  a  country  can  be 
*'  directed  with  strength  and  discretion,  in  their  proper  and 
**  natural  courses,  we  may  yet  have  confidence.  Enterprises  of 
*^  great  fiiih  and  fftomffit  vi'xW  wxcctti^  and  a  righteous  security 
^^  may  be  established. 

**  Consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  hope,  of  bad  men* 
*'  The  Orator  of  Athens  has  declared,  that  thei<;  hope  of 
^  safety  is  placed  in  the  excess  of  theik  wickedness^ 
**  AN»  INIQJ7|TY  ALONE*-'*  The  haunts,  and  caves,  and 
^  tenements,  and  sculking  hots  of  sophistry,  anarchy,  rebeU 
**  lion,  democracy,  and  Jacobinism,  will  at  length  be  fully 
^  revealed,  zn^  finalfy  levelled  and  ruined.  When  the  fountains 
^  of  hallowed  fire  are  once  opened,  and  flowing  with  liquid 
^  purity  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  objects  which  darknesg 
^  would  conceal,  are  not  only  discovered,  but  destroyed. 

*'  The  force  of  France  is  indeed  formidable;  but  bek 
'*  PxiNcipLBS,  wherever  they  take  root,  and  grow,  and  bear^ 
^*  are  ahne  invincible.  If  we  think  otherwise,  I  fear,  we  deceive 
^  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  with  us.    France  invites  every 

**  £uropcaii 

♦  Ef  m  rwr  wovngia;  iicBpCoXn  rwv  eXttiJ*  njf  cofrnqiaf  sy^tm 
Demosthenes  Orat.  u  Contra  Aristogiton.  pag.  483,  £d.  Benc^ 
ftatiGn  1570. 
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Vickedness  of  its  internal  enemies,  aad  of  the  despenfee 

Frenck 


^'European  government  tosukide.-  Her  High  Priest t  told 
*^  her  long  ago»  that  no  Government  conld  perish  but  by  it*s 
^  own  band»  and  by  it*s  consent  to  die.  The  Qpvernment  of 
^  Great  Britain  has  given  no  such  consent.  Her  King,  her 
'^^  Nobles,  her  Commons,  her  Soldiers,  her  Sailors,  her  Senators, 
•*  her  Statesmen,  her  Lawyers,  her  Artists,  her  Merchants^  her 
^  Citiaens»  her  Peasants,  all  maintain  and  declare  with  mm  voice, 
**  and  with  arms  in  their  hands,  **  Great  Britain  has  oivbm 
<<  no  cov&Bnr  ro  sia/'  She  has  not  lifoed  «p  her  armsagarnst 
**  henelf:  she  is  willing  and  desirous  to  live.  She  has  bumbled 
^*  herself  before  God  the  Judge  of  ally  through  the  Great  Mediator 
^*  of  humanity.  She  knows  her  strength,  and  has  felt  her  infic^ 
**  mity ;  the  is  earnest  for  her  preservation  from  her  foes  within 
**  and  without ;  and  having  doneall,  and  still  committing  herself, 
**  and  her  cause,  to  him  whojiidgeth  righteously,  she  hopes  . 
•*  yet  to  stand. 

<*  Whether  the  end  of  all  things  may  be  at  hand;  and  what 
♦*  the  decrees  of  Eternal  Power,  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Goodness 
'*  may  intend  in  the  last  resort,  we  acknowledge  to  be  inscru* 
<*  uble.  But  we  trust,  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  unwarrantable 
**  presumption  to  suggest  or  to  affirm,  that,  if  the  attributes  of 
**  God  are  true;  if  man  is  ih  creature,  and  governed  by  Ais 
*'  laws ;  the  opposers  of  this  overbearing,  desolating,  impious, 
**  and  UNIVERSAL  T3rranny  must  be  justified  biforb  HimI 
**  As  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  would  exht 
'*  at  all,  we  must  be  preserved  as  wb  are.  Our  Constitution 
^'  is  not  lost;  and  the  ramparts  we  have  raised  around  it,  wil^ 
*^  maintain  it  entire.  Our  liberties  are  supported  equally 
^*  against  arbitrary  power,  and  against  the  engines  of  licentious*  ^  <^ 
5*  ncss  and  democracy.    Upon  us  the  destiny  of  Europe,  and 

L  4  5^  perha|iii 

t  Voltaire^ 
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French  faetloi!  in  the  heart  of  it's  metropolis.  When  I 
think  on  these  things,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect,  that  th^ 
eyes  of  a  whole  nation  were  originally  opened  by  On? 
Man,  and  the  systems  of  internal  destruction  and  oi 
irreversible  misery,  which  awaited  us,  were  displayed  an^ 
confounded  by  His  powers,  I  pardo^  and  forget  hi^ 
eccentricities,  and  even  his  partiality  for  the  Jlomish  faith 
and  its  professors,  and  the  heat  apd  violence  which  too 
frequently  and  too  fatally  attend  upon  the  uncontrolled 
Genius  of  £)dmund  Burke.  Sometimes  indeed,  (it  is 
when  my  heart  burns  within  me)  I  pour  out  my  thoughts 
by  myself  in  contemplation  of  my  country,  which  { 
love  with  ardour  unabated,  and  of  its  great  Citizen, 
whom  I  approach  with  reverence,  in  the  words  of  thQ 
poet: 

Quae  cum  magna  modis  multis  miranda  videtur 
Gentibus  humanis  Regio^  visendaque  fcrtur. 
Rebus  opima  bonis,  multi  muriita  virum  vi, 
Nil  tamen  hoc  habuissc  ViRO  PRiECLARius  in  se^ 
Nee  sanctum  m^gis  et  mirum  carumque  wV^/ttr.(tf} 

But 

'^  perhaps  of  the  whole  civilized  world,   ultimately  depends:  ({ 
*'  seems  placed  iq  oqr  hands,  a  fearful  and  ayi  awful  charge, 

**  Omnia  Fata  lai$rattt^ 
••  Si  fuiilquam  mufare  velis ;   UNOQ37E  SUB  ICTU 
♦•  Stat  gbmus  hvmanum  !"♦ 

{e)  "  Animo  vidit^  ingenio  com/ilexHs  est^  f  loquentia  illuminn^ 
*•  v//.*'  These  are  the  words  of  Patercolus  concerning  Cicero, 
How  natural  to  tr^msfipr  them  to  Edmund  Burke!    (1796.) 

•  Prefatory  Efiiuk  to  the  Translation  of  tic  Passages  cited  in  ih 
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*  But  Still  on  sucb  ^  subjeet,  oi  such  «  man,-  and'at  sucli 
a  time,  I  would  speak  witlr  precision,  and  admire  witk 
circumspection.  Let  us  call  to  ipind  for  a  moment  the  fev 
years  just  past,  and  the  transactions,  the  traces  of  which  are 
felt  and  visible.  I  would  pass  over  them  rapidly,  but  I 
could  wish  the  view  to  be  impressive. 

We  have  been  delivered  from  a  sute  of  much  internal 
terror  and  impending  anarchy,  and  from  the  confusion 
of  a  new  political  chaos,  where  all  was  brute  and.  disorderly. 
Our  constitution,  our  liberties,  and  our  rights,.  (I  fear  not 
to  name  the  word,  we  have  and  enjoy  them  all,  rights 
public  aqd  private j  ^11  |hese  have  been  preserved  and  coa- 
irmed. 

Every  rank  in  society,  the  peasant,  the  lawyer,  the 
inechanic,  the  -  farmer,  the  tradesman,  the  private  gentle- 
;iian,  baye  ^11  felt,  and  acknowledged,  and  obeyed  the 
paramount  call  of  their  country.  Peac^  is  within  our  walls, 
^d  it  is  their  work.  la  the  higher  orders  of  the  state,  and 
jn  the  Sovereign,  we  have  seen  2^  gracious  behaviour,  « 
irommon  interest,  an  equal  exertion,  and  a  regular^  defined, 
limited  power.  Of  such  a  conduct  security  is' the  natural 
production ;  it  blossoms  into  fruit.  But  with  this  thought 
man  may  be  happy,  he  will  not  always,  nor  indeed  long,  he 
satisfied^  He  will  reach  at  perfection  absolute  and  unqua* 
Jified,  forgetting,  that  theoretical,  perfection  in  government 
4ind  practical  oppression  are  closely  allied.  He  will  b^ 
piore  th^n  man^  and  he  becopics  l^ss. 

la 

The  words  abo  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  th**  Church  were 
verified  by  the  zeal,  writings,  speeches,  and  exertions  of  this 
ereat  and  illustrious  man, 

^loffA^cTfvat^i  ^niAQv.    Chrysost.    Avip.  a. 
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In  tbe  years  saRrenteen  hundred  and  ei^kfty  e%fal  an^ 
eighty  nine,  the  vi^onary  proipea  from  the  shore  of 
Jrande  opened  on  the  eyes  bf  our  modem  Reformers; 
£nglaad  looked  upon  these  Reformers,  and  the  govern- 
ment neglected. them.  Societies,  in  the  very  face  of  an 
insulted  legislature,  boldly  multiplied,  and  magnified, 
snd  consolidated  each  other:  All  grew  up  in  silence* 
7here  was  no  public  apprehension  among  the  welUaffected, 
no  distrust.  We  laughed  at  metaphysical  distinctions^  and 
idle  terms  of  scholastic  art,,  and  revolutionary  dinners, 
and  republican  toasts.  It  was  an  hour  of  general  and  of 
aoaccountable  indifference.  The  great  chain  of  posts,  and 
m  species  of  telegraphic  communication  had  been  established 
luiperceived. 

The  English  revolution  in  t688  was  held  up  to  seeming 
approbation  and  reverence,  but  in  reality  to  secret  or  rather 
«6  open  contempt ;  and  the  Revolution  in  France  1788,  wat 
the  Revolution  which,  they  intended  to  realiae  and  to  cele^ 
fcrate.  The  Reformers  strove  to  buy  golden  opinions  of 
their  fellow  citiaens,  and  to  wear  them  in  their  newest  gIoss« 
The  external  decoration  deceived  the  eye.  The  painted 
sepulchre  was  prepared  and  whited  without,  the  vault  and 
teceptacle  of  all  our  ancient  liberties,  and  rights,  and  secu- 
fittes,  and  properties,  and  common  comforts.  Still  we 
beheld  all  this,  but  went  our  way,  and  forgot  what  manner 
of  men  these  Reformers  were. 

At  this  very  hour,  when  the  public  mind  was  darkened 
that  it  could  not  discern,  when  in  every  quarter  of  the 
heaven  appeared  vapour,  and  mist,  and  cloud,  and  exha« 
bdon: 

La  piova  maladetta,  fredda,  e  greve, 
(Regola  e  qralita  strana  era,  e  nuova) 

Grandiia 
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Grandine  grossa,  e  a^qua  tinta,  e  nev^t 
Per  i'aer  tenebrc^  si  riversa!  {a) 

At  this  very  hour  the  morning  horizqn  began  suddenly  t9 
redden.  It  was  the  dawn.  Then  indeed,  *^  First  in  his 
•*  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen.  Regent  of  Dayl"  This 
himinary  was  Edmund  Burke.  Light  broke  upon 
them  all.  The  features  of  misrule  and  malignity,  of 
tyranny  and  of  oppression,  the  fabled  spectres  and  hostile 
powers  figured  by  poets  and  orator;,  were  realized  in  the 
spirits  of  turbulence,  dissatisfaction,  sedition,  rebellion^ 
and  democracy ;  but  they  were  seen  to  be  dispersed.  The 
rays  of  the  orb  were  direct,  collected,  and  concentrated: 
they  had  power  to  illuminate  and  to  consume.  But  the 
course  of  this  orb,  though  marked,  was  short:  it  is  set^ 
never  to  return,  [b) 

£{;$si$  I— -«XX'  8  SsiQ  XsXfiKTp&svoi  €(rpuy,  AxiXXet;! 

I  must  proceed.—!  confess,  that  I  am  not  such  a 
desperate  lover  of  what  is  brought  to  me  for  abstract 
political  truth,  as  never  to  make  an  enquiry  into  the 
characters  of  the  proposers  of  it,  their  personal  views,  and 
the  men  and  measures  with  which  they  are  connected.  I 
feel  myself  a  member  of  regulated  society,  and  I  would 
maintain  an  established  order.  I  acknowledge  myself  a 
subject  of  a  mild  and  equitable  government,  (though  under. 
a  most  severe  temporary  pressure)  and  I  would  preserve 
that   goyerment   which  gives  us  all  protection.     And 

when 

(a)  Dante  Inf.  C.  (5.  From  what  other  Poet,  ancient  oc 
modern,  coidd  I  draw  forth  luch  expressions? 

(^)  (August  1797.)  ic)  HomAUzy  v.  6^ 
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when  I  adopt  the  great  rule,  that  •'  we  should  love  our 
••  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  I  have  not  yet  made  sucli 
advances  in  the  tbopry  of  political  justice,  and  in  the  nevr 
Tvisdom,  as  coolly  to  assert,  that  "  this  maxim,  though 
*'  possessing  considerable  merit  as  a  popular  principle,  ia 
•*  not  strictly  modelled  with  philosophical  precision '\{a) 

I  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  the  Revelation  of  God,  nor 
the  institutions  of  my  country,  with  contumely.  I  have  no 
romantic  ideas  of  virtues  without  motives,  and  of  actions 
without  regulations.  J  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  general 
safety,  that  crimes  should  be  discerned^  ^  well  as  repressed, 
by  legal  sanctions ;  and  that  the  nature  of  justice,  and  of 
injustice,  should  be  declared,  taught  and  enforced,  hy  law, 
by  religion,  and  by  education.  £}(perience  has  iQ5tructe4 
me,  and  reason  and  reflection  have  confirmed  me  in  thp 
belief,  that  Conscience  may  be  erroneous;  that  it  is  a 
monitor  which  needs  advice,  and  a  guide  which  often 
calls  for  superior  direction.  I  look  upon  justice  as  the 
foundation  {b)  and.  the  support,  but  not  as  the  wh^le  of 

humaa 

(a)  See  an  Enquiry  into  Political  JuiticCj  by  WiUiam  God^ 
win*     od  edit*  8iro.  vol.  i.  p.  tt/, 

{i)  Aixtf  flroXiw  aa(pak6s  BA0PON.  (Pindar.)  But  who 
calls  zfouudatiWj  a  building  f-^The  whole  passage  of  the  poet 
has  such  strength  and  grace,  when  applied  to  Great  Britain, 
that  I  will  present  it  to  our  Grecian  patriots.  ^*  XD^xov  apiEj>qy 
"  aio-roir,  ?€wi<ri  Sg  Sepoflrovra,  yvafoofAOLi  T«tv  oXSiav  KopivQov, 
**  TCpoOvpov  noT6/J«vor,  ayXaox»§ov»  Ev  ra  yap  Et/vo/xts  vaie/, 
"  Ka<fiyvnveu  T€,  Aaict  icoXim  aa(pzKis  Cflp0§ov»  km  ofMrpofrot 
••  Eipava,  rapu«i  avSjoari  »X«t«,  jjyi/trea*  vraihs  gvShKh  ®g/[iWTor, 
*'  aXi^siV  i/Cpiy,  Kopou  yuxripa  &p»<rvfjiMQov.  Ev  is  Mo<ff*  aSuwoog^ 
**  <y*fA/>9)^veAnf»XiairaiX/E4ai0'<v  «>${«;¥•  Find.  Olymp.  0«  i^,. 
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human  duty;  and  I  cannot,  in  insulting  language,  resolve 
the  sum  and  sub&ance  of  all  government  and  civil  society 
into'*  Laws  proclaimed   by  Heralds,  and  expounded  by 
••  Curates."  (c) 

Yet  do  I  not  speak  professionally :  I  have  no  personal 
interference  in  the  church,  the  law,  or  the  state.  But  I 
speak  again  and  again,  with  earnestness  and  with  sincerity, 
from  the  mingled  affections  of  regard,  fear,  and  hope  for 
uSf  (and  I  trust,  we  are  the  great  majority)  who  yet 
remain  firm,  constant,  and  unshaken  by  such  writers  as 
these.  I  speak  to  all  who  have  the  courage,  and  learning, 
and  ability  to  repress  them,  not  by-  force,  (God  forbid !) 
but  by  reasoning,  and  by  appeals  to  the  understanding^ 
and  the  social  relations  .of  their  fellow  creatures.  I  speak 
to  all  who  can  rescue  them  from  the  cold  unfeeling  tyranny 
of  modern  metaphysics,  as  exhibited  in  the  new  systems  of 
government  and  manners,  (religion  they  have  none);  and 
from  nonsense  which  must  at  last  be  found  impracticable, 
when  every  estate  and  condition  of  man  has  been  overthrown 
for  their  pleasure  and  experiment;  that  these  new  arbiters, 
or  creators,  of  human  destiny  may  introduce  a  government 
without  principles,  laws  without  mercy,  and  morality 
without  a  motive. 

The  main  point  of  rest  to  every  empire  is  the  principle 
on  which  voluntary  and  habitual  obedience  is  paid  to 
established  authority.  Half  a  century  is  insufficient  for 
MLfiy  new  power  or  constitution  to  find  it's  level.     It  is 

indeed 
»  ■.■■■■■  — -^.^, — . . — ..^^^ 

4f)  See  Godwin  on  Justice  as  above,  vol.  2.  p.  99. 
/tfr  ego  nm  credam  VcnushiA  digna  luctrndf 
B^fc  SgQ.nmagittmf 
.  «^  Juv.  Sat.  1.  V.51, 
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in<teej  matter  of  great  patience,  as  well  as  of  the  deepest 
concern,  to  reasonable  men,  to  observe  what  is  siilt 
tarrying  on  in  this  country  in  defiance  of  every  evil  which 
has  been  felt,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  felt,  from  the 
introduction  of  new  principles  among  other  nations.  For 
die  sentence  of  final  destruction  seems  to  be  now  executing 
•n  the  various  governments  of  Europe. 

••  Yes, '  I  must  wfeep  for  you,  ye  rival  vales» 
^  **  Arno  and  Andalusia!  but  for  thee 
*^  More  largely,  and  with  filial  tears  must  weep, 
"  O  Albion,  O  my  country!  Must  thou  jdn^ 
«*  In  vain  dissever* djrom  the  rest  ?** 

.{trust  not  in  vain,  {i)    Still  the  last  dispensation  of  mercy 

is 

(</)  Historical  facts  of  ancient  times  are  wholly  inadequate 
10  the  illustration  of  the  present  great  erents;  but  some  passages 
sre  not  unwoitby  of  attention.  In  the  A56th  year  of  Rome^ 
when  the  Latins  declared  for  Tarquin,  the  Conscript  Fatherf 
were  not  terrified,  though  all  their  JlUesy  the  Rutuli,  the  Volscf^ 
and  other  powers  deserted  them*  Thg  Senate  was  still  bold^ 
though  Rome  had  rebellious  subjects  in  the  heart  of  the  metro« 
polls,  and  the  State  and  Constitution  were  preserved. 

There  were  n{en  indeed  who,  like  the  Tookes  and  Thelwalb 
of  our  days,  taught  the  people,  <■  lun  ^ihox/apii^  sv  voXei  ^mi^evo^ 
*^  M/roir  ayaOa  (AcraSi^tKrv),"  and  enforced  all  the  popular  ar« 
guments  of  revolt  and  sedition.  I  refer  to  the  fifth  Book  of  the 
Roman  Antiquities  of  1>ionysiu8  Halicamassensis,  Sect,  63, 
which  is  curious  and  instructive.  But  one  sentence  of  this 
neglected  Historian  is  so  singularly  applicable  to  our  own  im« 
mediate  circumstances  (August  1797)  that  it  may  not  be  impfo. 
per  to  insert  it.    It  is  from  the  62d  Section  of  the  5th  Book. 
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is  ofctei  TO  THIS  ISLAND  :  and  it  is  only  to  be  desenral 
and  continued  to  us  by  firmness,  temperance,  and  piety* 
and  by  perseverance  in  the  constitution,  sacred  and  civile 
zt)hi<k  now  is ;  without  daring  to  attempt  any  frtsemt 
innovation  in  theory  or  in  practice^ 

It  is  indeed  by  looking  calmly,  not  as  slaves  or  bigat«, 
but  as  wise  men,  upon  those  imperfections,  which  human 
institutions  never  can  prevent,  nor  wholly  remove,  that  we 
Toxyyet  hope,  under  providence,  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  cultivated  society,  in  this 
awful  and  general  convulsion  of  Europe.  They  are  best 
secured  to  us  by  our  present  form  of  government  and  laws^ 
which  are  just  in  their  principle,  temperate  in  their  e&cts^ 
impartial  in  their  applicsltion,  and  merciful  in  their  execution^ 
and  have  the  sanaion  of  time,  of  wisdom,  and  of  experience. 

In  whatever  shape  Fr£NCH  Philosophy  may  approach* 
liowever  recommended,  or  dignified,  or  disguised,  by  &cho« 
lars,  or  by  <gnorant  and  seditious  men,  in  Greek,  in  Latln^ 
in  French,  or  in  English,  I  would  resist  and  repell  ru 
Whenever  the  machine  appears  before  the  walls,  I  shall 
never  regard  it  as  the  gift  of  Minerva,  but  call  aloud  to  try 
the  temper  and  the  substance  of  it^ferro  Argolicasjddart 
tatebras^  to  distrust  the  present,  and  to  reject  the  offer. 
Let  the  enemy  be  dragged  forth  to  light  and  shewn  as  ke  is^ 

and 

••  wtiKBfMV  ayaipot;Ataoi;r.  xai  UA2A2  AIIErNnKOTAS 
*•  2TMMAXIKA2  EAITIAASJaXXa  tai;  otKnats  iwafjLm 
*•  ma-riViravTBS  fjMvcuSy  'ffdkXu  TrpoQufjMrefm  vpos  tov  AyofVA 
•*  eytycvro,  i;  iia  ttjv  avayx^^y  avips;  ayaSoi  Teapot  thj  xivJvydf 
"  s(ro/x6VM,  Koci  £av  xara  vSv  vpa^ua-i^  rxu  ih<zif  afireug 
^  X«TOf9ftff*yr5^  -rov  ffXefMy,  aSev*  xoivcuaafji^wi  rn;  ooiri;,''^ 
Dion.  HaJicam.  Rom,  Hist.  L.  5.  S.69. 


and  I  will  yet  trust  that  the  kiogdom  and  the  citadel  ma/ 
atand. 

The  THIRD  t»ARt  of  this  poem  opens  with  a  playful 
subject,  and  it  is  treated  as  such.  But  as  the  poem  advances, 
I  roust  (to  use  a  prophet's  expression)  "  shew  my  dark 
•■  Speech  upon  the  harp  ;'*  and  must»  now  and  then  per- 
chance,  strike  the  strings  somewhat  loudly,  and  descend 
into  a  more  severe  and  a  more  solemn  harmony.  But 
what  I  esteem  to  be  necessary,  that  I  will  declare ;  aiid  what 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  represent,  that  I  will  have  the 
boldness  to  publish.  Through  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
in  every  trying  circumstance,  and  in  every  wayward  event, 
public  and  private,  I  have  held  fast  the  concise  and  strong 
admonition  of  the  poet , 

Tu  NE  CEDE  MALis;  s^d  contru  audeniior  ito, 
Quam  tua  U  For  tuna  sinet^ 

My  learning  and  researches,  such  as  they  arc,  I  submit 
fa  scholars ;  my  opinions,  my  labour,  and  my  services,  in 
the  integrity  of  affection,  I  offer  to  my  Country;  my 
errors  and  defects  I  leave  to  public  reprehension,  in  a 
respectful  silence.  Whether  men  will  hear»  or  whether 
they  will  not  hear,  is  not  strictly  my  personal  concern;: 
^ut  my  intention  no  man  takcthfrom  mc. 
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PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 


DIALOGUE  THE  THIRD.(^) 


OCTAVIUS. 

W  HAT  then,  shall  none  remain,  to  whom  bclongi 
The  care  of  Attic  bards,  and  Dorian  songs?  (c) 
Shall  England  boast  no  more»  in  ordered  clans. 
Her  owls  from  Athens,  and  her  Delian  swans  ? 

Is 

(a)  First  printed  in  May,  X796« 
{t)  Atheniei  Deipnoiophisc:  L.  14*  p.  6x7.  Ed.  Casaub. 

{e)  The  sabject  of  Greek  Litenuure  k  resumed.    See  tht 
•cmclusiou.of  fhe  Second  Dialogue* 

M 
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M  no  memoiial  kit  of  ancient  hxnc. 
No  diigc  funereal^  nor  one  Grecian  game  ? 

AUTHOR. 

There  is:  lo,  learned  Cletltf  in  sable  stde^ 
Graceful  in  years,  pant  eager  for  the  goal !  {a) 
Old  Norb'ry  {b)  starts,  and  with  the  sevefak-fom{c) 

boys  : 

In  weeds  of  Greek  the  church-yard  s  peace  annoys,  lO 
With  classic  Weston,  [cc)  Charley  Coote,  and  Tew,(i) 
In  dismal  dance  about  t|^em9UFAful  yew« 

But 

{a)  I  allade  to  the  n^e  for  translatjog  Oray's  Elegy  ifito 
Greek  verse,  by  to  many  combatants  for  the  prize,  of  whom 
more  in  the  following  notesw 

(i)  The  Reverend  Doctor  Nocbury,  Utc  n^nt  of  the  aisist^ta 
and  now  one  of  the  fellows  {w  old  hvj/j)  at  Etoo,  published  the 
£i^t  Greek  translation  of  the  Elegy, 

(c)  In  Eton  School  there  are  bat  six  forms  for  the  boys.-* 
These  Reverend  Di?ines,  it  seems,  have  only  taken  ««r  st^ 
•incethey  left  school.  '  \! 

*  {€€)  The  R'ev.  Stephen  Wtstoii,  a  man  of  much  bge« 
nuity,  of  great  classical  knowledgCi  and  skill  in  variov^ 
languagest 
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But  first  in  notes  Sicilian  {e)  plac'd  on  high^ 
Bates  sounds  the  soft  preluding  symphony ; 


And 


(J)  Monsieiir  Peltier  (Editor  of  the  Tableau  de  Paris,  &c.) 
iavoured  tnt  with  the  following  record  and  extract,  which  I 
give  in  his  own  French  terms,  as  they  are  very  significant  and 
forcible. 

«*  Place  db  la  Traduction. 

«*  Jbak  Norbttet^  Docteur  en  Theologie,  Chanoine  et 
<*  Associe  k  Eton.    /^^  soixante  et  huit  ans. 

**  Etibnne  Westov,  Bacheiier  en  Theologie,  Abb^, 
«<  Voyageur,  Versificateur,  ci  devant  Rectenr.  Jgl  cioqnante  ans« 

**  Charles  Cootb,*  Doctear  en  Theologie,  Doien  Irian-' 
**  dois*    ^^^cinquante  et  deux  ans,  selon  le  registre. 

'"'Edooard  Tbw,  Bacheiier  en  Theologie,  Chanoine  et 
f*  Associe  ii  Eton.    Jgi  cinquante  et  sept  ans. 

«  Guillotines  a  la  Greeptct  aj  ^^^^^^  Qumtidi^  1796. 
•*  Extrait  du  Regtstte  dt  la  Guillotine  Literaire.** 

N.  B.  "  lis  stmt  mwtis  sur  P  ichaffaut  avee  assez  de  ceurage ;  A 
*^  diX'hewres  et  un  quart  du  matin  leurs  tites  sont  tomi^sJ* 

Extrait  da  Rapport  fait  au  comsbil  des  anciens^  par 
TExecuteur  de  la  haute  justice  literaire* 

*  P.  S.  J'ai  re9ue  une  kttre  tres  obligeante  de  la  part  de 
Monsieur  Peltier,  dont  j'ai  la  plus  haute  consideration,  qui 
m'a  informe,  qu*il  y  a  une  petite  meprise  dans  le  Registre  au 
Bujet  de  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Cootb,  Traducteur  celebre. 
Qu*i]  n'etoit  pas  Doien  Irlandois,  &  par  consequent  gprand^tbeo- 
logien,  mais  Docteur  en  Droit  Civil  en  Angleterre,  tr^s  instruit 
dans  la  grammaire  Grecque*    Monsieur  Peltier  avec  le  zele  le  plus 

M  z  cdifiant 


And  in  sad  cadence,  as  the  bands  condense,' 
The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  iAjuxrimg  Sense. 

Nares 

(«)  Notes  SiciJiaa.— JaAH  Batcs,  E»<u  a>  an  old  Etonian^ 
and  once  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  was 
to  obliging  as  to  offer  himself  as  Musical  Conducttr  on  the  occasion. 
Sonoe  persons  may  think,  that  the  **  notes  Sicilian^*  allude  to  the 
ApX^Tfi  £ixeXixai  rat  wevflso;,  «fW^«  Mwcran*  but  they  arc  no 
jBUsicians,  if  they  think  so.  Mr.  Bates's  judgifient  naturally  led 
ilim  to  adopt  the  SUilidna  for  t^is  famous  solemnity,  as  it  is  a 
movement  slower  and  more  marked  than  the  Giga.  While  the 
Siciliana  was  playing,  the  combatants,  before  they  entered  thi^ 
lists,  Approached  the  Critic's  throne  moving  in  a  sort  of  mea* 
sured  step. 

The  Rev.  Ma.  Nar  is, (editor  of  the  British  Critic,  and  in  my 
Estimation,  and  I  believe  in  that  of  every  Member  of  Lincoln'ik 
Inn,  a  gentleman  of  worth,  learning  and  ability,  and  to  whom 
not  the  slightest  disrespect  is  here  intended)  was  appointed  the 
judge  or  Bpadv;  on  the  occasion,  and  beheld  them  without 
^motion,  though  the  sight  was  luxuriant  in  the  extreme. 
O'er  their  warm  cheeks,  and  rising  bosoms  move 
The  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of  love! 

cdifiant  pour  la  verite,  et  avec  beaucoup  d'onction,  m*a  prie  de 
6orriger  le  registre  et  la  poesie  la  dessus ;  et  m'a  informe,  que 
Monsieur  Narbs  Auteur  tres  aimable  en  son  genre,  et  editeur 
^e  I'ouvrage  periodique,  (The  Britis/i  Critic)  ia  vouluc  aussi 
tvec  beaucoup  d*empressement.  Malheureusement  c'est  im- 
possible ;  et  j'ai  repondii  trfcs  franchement :  **  Mon  cher  Pel« 
**  tier,  quand  une  fois  la  tete  doctorale  est  tombee ;  eh !  qi^ 
f  faire?-'  {Nov.  1797.) 

f  Moschi  £pit«  in  Bibn.  y*  i. 
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Nares  (/)  holds  the  prize,  and  stops  the  Doric  dm^ 
Elmsley  {g)  without,  and  Rivington  within  j.  . 
The  volumes  are  arranged  in  order  meet. 
And  all  their  cars  er^ct  these  accents  greet :  20 

''  Hail, 

Had  the  combatants  been  political  personage^  I  would  have 
described  the  whole  game,  and  the  characten;  and  their  speeches 
in  the  poem.  But  I  learned  early  from  Cervantes  the  necessity 
of  limitation  and  propriety  in  fiction ^  though  this  indeed  is  a 
mere  record  of  a  matter  of  fact. 

(f)  I  always  admired  the  solemn  irony,  with  which  the 
Reviewers  in  Thi  British  Critic  treated  this  Grecian  game  zmong 
the  old  boys.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  saw  their  exercises 
looked  ov^  at  Eton  by  Dr.  Davies,  who  said,  *»  Norbury,  you 
•*  have  6ontfiretty  wrf/;" — "  Tew,  you  had  a  few  faults,  but  a 
♦*  little  more  sjiirit  than  Norbury ;"— •*  Weston,  you  have  trans- 
•'  lated  with  some  elegance,  but  you  have  no  authmity  for  your 
•*  genitive  ahsoluteV — **  Master  Coote,  I  think  you  have  one 
*^  false  quantity,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  syllable,  and  I  shall ^^jv 
•*  //  this  time.**  It  is  something  odd,  that  a  Westminster  man, 
(I  mean  Mr.  Nares,)  should  be  the  Judge  of  these  old  Eioa 
boys, 

{g)  Elmsley*  and  Rivington,  two  London  booksellers,  one 
famed    for  shrewdness,   and  the  other  for  orthodoxy;  very 

proper 

^  I  know  not  why  I  should  withhold  the  Testimwia  Dcctofum 
to  Mr.  Elmsley.  To  begin ;— **  Mr.  Elmsley^  whose  zeal  for 
f^  bis  Author  can  never  be  sufficiently  commended,"  &c.— • 

M3  See 


[    iSz    ] 

*'  Hail,  my  fond  masters  of  the  Grecian  lyre  J 
**  Hear  a  Reviewer*s  verse  yourselves  inspire ; 
^*  These  books  are  yours,  (oh,  heed  my  tuneful  voice) 
**  Take  'em,  or  (i)  damn  'em,  as  best  5uits  your 
choice; 


M 


For' 


proper  assessors  to  the  Crttic.  Mr.  Elmsley  was  stationed 
at  the  door  to  keep  the  peace  among  the  combatants,  who  were 
rather  noisy  and  troublesome  from  their  number.  Afterwards 
Mr.  Elmsley  took  his  scat  with  the  Critic.  The  place  of  the 
meeting  was  the  celebrated  Musical  Room  in  Hanover  Square*' 
See  a  subsequent  note. 

(/)  Damn*em. — "  This  (word)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  'very 
«'  soher  and  decent  sense,"  See  Bishop  Warburton*s  note  on  one 
of  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope's  Story  of  Sir  Balaam,  Moral 

Ep. 

f  ■  ■        .  ■■       ,  I    —   I  II.       ,1      .  ■  ■■  ^ 

Sec  Mr.  Bryant's  Letter  to  Mr.  Richardson  at  the  end.  Hear 
iil^ewise  Mr,  Gibbon:  *^  Je  trouve  dans  le  Libraire  Elmsley^  un 
«*  Conseiller  tage^  instruit^  et  discrete**  Mr.  Gibbon  to  Mr, 
Peyverdun.  Letters,  vol.2.  4to.  p.  596.  Again:  *^  I  was 
^*  /iroud  and ha/t/ty^  if  I  could  prevail  on  Elmsley^  to  enliven  the 
*'  dullness  of  the  evening."  lb.  p.  653. 

Booksellers  of  reputation  have  been  always  mentioned  with 
respect;  the  Sosii  by  Horace,  and  Trypho  by  Qutntiltan:  Mr. 
Tonson  is  recorded  by  a  man  of  talents,*  Mr.  Becket  by 
Sterne,  Mr.  Elmsley  by  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  and 
finally  by  his  humble  servant,  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature. 

•  George  Stecvens,  Esq.  editor  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Poef  8  works,  % 


t    J83    ] 

**  For  some  are  new,  some  foolish,  and  some  old, 
^*  Some  pert  in  calf,  aiid  dome  in  sheets  are  bold. 

•*  Twelve  British  Critics,  new  or  little  read ; 
*'  Horsley's  chaste  sermon,  {k)  and  his  stopper  head ; 

**Letteri 

£p.  J.  V.  401,  Pope's  Works,  edit.  Warb.  five.  vol.  3,  p.  269; 
^^  The  ^evil  and  the  king  divide  the  prize ;"  wkichJine  the  bishop 
with  the  utmost  gravity  declares  to  be  '*  a  satire  00 ly  on  suck 
*^  ministers  of  state,  which  history  informs  us  have  been  founds 
**  who  aided  the  devil  in  his  temptations,  in  order  to,  &c.  bet** 
See  the  remainder  of  the  noce.  .  This  it  is  to  be  a  commentator 
on  a  mere  badinage  1 ! ! 

There  certainly  are  books  which  may  make  a  Reviewer  or  s 
Divine  swear  a  little ;  and  I  readily  excuse  Mr.  Nares  (as  I  do  Mr» 
Grubb  in  the  farce)  for  being  a  little  hmsty  in  his  expressions* 

Longinus  (who  gives  excellent  directions,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  sublime,  for  swearing  to  the  best  advantage)  observes, 
'*  £0>ny  ti  TO  W^trw  tiva  0M02AI  f^sya,  ro  Se  wb,  xou  ntjf^ 
**  XM  cf*  c&y  Kiupm^  xou  rms  lv£x«/'  De  Subl.  S.  i6.  The 
substance  of  which  may  be  this;  **  Sweariyig  considered  ia 
*'  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the  matter  and  the  manner, 
**  is  by  no  means  an  accomplishment,  or  a  source  of  the  sublime, 
*^  and  should  tuver  be  introduced,  but  in  the  proper  place  and 
*'  oecasion,  and  then  only  upon  the  most  urgent  motives  and 
^  for  the  strongest  reasons/'  From  all  which  it  appears,  that 
discipline  and  instruction  in  this  art  are  necessary,  befbre  a  maa 
can  swear  as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  an  orator,  or  a  man  of  fa« 
thion.  Therefore,  no  man  should  ever  swear  «/  ratulom  in  con* 
versation.  See  the  Rev.  Dr.  Longinus's  Sermon,  as  above,  in 
(oloj  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.Nares  certainly  paid  due  attention* 

M4 


r  184  J 

«f  Letters  from  Alciphron  {/)  to  cool  love's  flame, 
f*  And  prove  Greek  whoresandEnglbh  just  the  same  j 

«Thc 


•  (i)  See  his  Sermon  before  the  Magdalens,  (in  4to)  on  April 
fl2,  179s*  I  ^><h  the  Bishop  had  pat  an  appendix  (as  the 
fashion  is)  to  explain  a  little  of  it,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
very  intelligihle.'^ToT  instance,  in  the  following  passage,  page  6* 
••  Numberless  and  ravishing  are  the  beauties  which  the  fnwrtal 
«  EYB  beholds,  in  the  various  works  of  creation  and  of  art* 
«*  Elegant  and  of  eniiiess  variety  the  entertainments  which  are 
•«  firoviJed  for  the  ear  :  whether  it  delight  to  listen  to  the  sober 
•*  narratives  of  history,  or  the  wiU  fictions  of  romance ;  whether 
^*  it  hearken  to  the^r^ov^  lessons  of  the  moralist,  to  the  abstruse 
,•'  demonstrations  of  science,  the  roun^  periods  of  eloquence,  the 
^*' sjirightly  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  the  smooth  numbers  and  bol4 
••  flights  of  poetry,  or  catch  the  enchanting  sounds  of  harmony ; 
•*  that  poetry,  which  sings  of  (something) ;  that  harmony  which 
^*  fans  (one  thing)  and  tuaft^  (another)  &c.  &c."  And  as  if  the 
Bishop  had  not  bttn/tiain  enough,  he  begins  again;  **  Infinite  is 
f*  the  multitude  of  pleasurable  forms  which'-  do,  as  before 
observed. 

The  reader  will  allow,  he  never  before  met  with  so  much 
recondite  truth,  diversified  with  such  beautiful  and  discrimi* 
nating  epithets.  The  Bishop  might  as  well  have  said !  <■  What 
^  a  charming  place  London  is!  what  varieties  and  entertain^ 
*^  ments  are  provided  for  the  eye  and  ear.  Firsts  there's  the  House 
«•  of  Lords,  then,  Westminster  Abbey,  then  the  Opera  House 
••  and  the  Play-house.  There  is  Doctor  Gillies  who  provides 
**  sober  history^  and  Mrs.  Smith,  nxyild  romance ;  there  is  Mr.  Pitt 
**  with  his  rounJ  eloquence,  and  Mr.  Erskine  absolutely/kfV/m^ 
ff  in  sprightly  flourishes ;  there  are  Scotchmen  teaching  grave 

I  f*  moralitj^ 


t    >85    ] 

^*  The  Hymns,  that  Taylor,  [m)  England  ^  gentile 

priest, 
^*  Sung  spousal  at  fair  Psyche's  marriage  feast ;    32 

«  The 


••  morality  and  Greek ;  Dr,  Hutton  with  ahstrusi  demonstra- 
^*  i\oTi%hm)  all  things  made  themselves;  there  ts  Mr.  Jcrning- 
*^  ham  with  his  smooth  numbers,  and  Doctor  Tasker  with  has 
'*  hold  flights ;  Madame  Banti  at  the  Opera,  and  the  liule 
^  children  at  the  Foundling :  there  are^  &c.  &c.  &c/' 

All  this  might  do  well  enough  at  a  polite  devotional  lounge, 
^t  some  fashionable  warm  chapel  from  a  popular  preacher;  ^iit 
I  am  really  ashamed  that  Bishop  Horslbt  should  condescend 
to  write,  and  pronounce  ex  cathedra,  such  trivial  school-bof 
declamation  abgtit  n9thing  at  ali^  and  then  fiubUsh  it.  Men  ia 
high  station  and  of  high  talents  (like  Bishop  Horsley)  should^  be 
careful,  iiefy  careful,  how  they  lessen  themselves  by  their  own 
words  and  works;  and  if  Bishop  Hortley  goes  en  in  this  styie» 
^d  as  he  has  done  in  several  pf  hit  later  product hus^  whatever 
his  politics  may  be,  he  certainly  never  will  incur  the  danger  o£) 
T^lit  Second  Philippic. 

(0  Alciphron*s  Epistles ;  in  which  are  described  the  domestic 
manners,  tht  Courtesans  and  the  Parasites  of  Greece ;  translated 
fipm  t|je  Greekr 

(«)  Thomas  Taylor,  translator  of  Plotinus,  parts  of  Plato, 
the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  from  Apuleius,  Hymns,  &c.  the 
would-be  restorer  of  unintelligible  mysticism  and  superstitious 
pagan  oonsense^    All  that  lamblichus  revealed  to  yEdesias. 

Mr. 


C    i86    ] 

••  The  alphabet  in  Greek  by  R.  P.  Knight ;  («) 
*•  Some  rules  for  men  to  think  and  Studyright  j 
•*  AnJEton  Foolscap,  with  the  game  of  goose 
**  Printed  by  Pote,  types  large,  and  cover  loose; 
**  An  Education  Sermon,  rather  long, 
•*  By  Doctor  Parr,  all  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
•*  Last,  Horsley's  master-piece,  {nn)  and  merry  plans, 
•'  To  aicent  right  the  goods  of  courtezans.  40 

"Nor 

Mr.  Tayior,  in  conjanction  with  Dr.  Darwin,  might  solrethe 
iollowiog  problem  :  '*  Whether  a  Plato/tic  ideay  hovering  to  tie 
**  right  om  the  orifice  rf  chaos^  might  drive  away  t^e  squadrtm 
**  of  democratical  atonn  f*  Rabelais,  at  the.  end  of  book  5* 
Qeestiont  Phihsophiques.  For  my  own  part  I  am  not  disposed  to 
{o  any  farther,  as  LycopbroAi  Caasand.  v.  14,  expresses  it, 

{n)  An  analytical  Essay  on  the  Greeh  Al/thahet^  by  R.  F« 
Knight — P.  may  stand  fbr  Payne  or  Priapus  Knight^  in  allusioA 
to  his  Essay  on  the  Wonhip  of  Priapus* 

{mi)  See  a  Treatise  on  the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages,  dedicated  to  Lord  Thurlow  by  (Bishop  Horsley), 
I  allude  to  //;/  Bishoji'sjikasant  comment ,  p.  47,  so  utiiver sally  ad* 
Diircd,  oAiifC  Auic  Law,  ^raapayjpvtriaLu^poiin^  iyi/jLOctoL  earcitm 
li''  vbUls  me  to  me  any  accents  at  all  upon  these  ladies^ 

k  Biihofi  has  shewn  me,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 

meddle 


I 
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'^  Nor  books  alone  attend  the  Conqusaor  Bofd^ 
^^  Him  shall  await  a  more  sublime  reward : 
/*  Not  the  coarse  joy  a  Grecian  once  could  fed, 
^*  Apples  {p)  for  sauce,  or  parsley  for  his  veal, 

«Or 


meddle  with  them.  In  this  short  passage  there  are  foar  per- 
sonages virtually  concerned ;  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis^  Aristotle, 
Venus,  and  Bishop  {a)  Horsley  ! ! ! !  I  assure  his  Lordship,  I 
have  as  great  an  affection,  as  human  infirmity  can  allow,  for  aa 
Oxyton,  a  Paroxyton,  or  even  a  Pro-par-oxy  tOn  !  Ladies  never 
jbefore  knew  thc^Utical  importance  of  an  accent. 

While  I  am  upon  this  Episcopal  and  Cyprian  subject,  I  maj 
observe  that  Proclus  has  a  singular  remark  in  his  Cbrestoma- 
Ihia,  as  preserved  by  Photius;  Mn^a  r%  Kuvpai  nPOIlAPO^ 

(0)  AppleSi  &c.— -There  is  jr^wan  affectation  inmodetuywtng 
geutUmcHy  as  soon  as  they  have  left  school  or  college,  particularly 
io  young  lawyers  and  boy-members  of  parliament,  of  forgetting 
their  Greek^  if  they  ever  knew  any.  I  shall  therefore  without 
ceremony  remind  them  of  the  ancient  rewards  in  the  Grecian 

games, 

■■»        I'lHi  ■■■iBi  I        ■■■■       m^mmmmm^mmwMm  iimm    ■■     ■     1   ■    •    ill 

{a)  I  shall  express  my  opinion  of  Bishop  Horsley,  as  a  ivtiter^ 
in  the  words  of  Erasmus;  "  Ex  lihris  deprehendi  homincm  esse 
^*  ardentis  ingeoii,  variae  lectionis,  et  multae  memoriae,  alicubi 
*'  tamen  majore  copia  quam  delectu,  ac  dictione  tumtiltuosa 
♦•  maps  quam  comfiosita**    Erasm.  Ep.  1248. 

ih)  Siblioth.  pag.984«  ^.it^y 


[     »8«    ] 
*•  Or  beverage  drawn  from  spruce,  or  mountain  pines, 
•♦  With  oil  from  Pisa's  olive,  when  be  dines ; 
•*  Nq  gde  to  praise  the  binding  of  his  books :  {/i) 
•*  No  print  from  Sheffield  of  historic  cooks, 
*f  Of  beauteous  Gibbon's  fair  proportioned  shape,  {q) 
*'  An  old  baboon,  or  foetus  of  an  apej  50 

••No 


games,  which  consisted  of  some  afi/iles  consecrated  to  Apolfo 
in  the  Pythian,  of  a  chaplet  oi  Jiarslty  in  the  Nemaean,  of  aii 
•live  garland  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  of  a  wreath  of  Atnt* 
ieavel  in  the  Isthmian  solemnkjr. 

•  (y6)  t  Mx>  sure  Pindar  very  seldom  had  so  good  a  subject 
lor  his  deep  mouth.  Mr.  White  of  Fleet-street,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Pall-mall,  booksellers,  would  furnish  me  with  m\icl| 
bettei*  materials  for  an  ode  than  Pindar's,  in  their  florid  descrip- 
tions (so  animating  to  purchasers)  of  gorgeous  binding,  littre 
Dr.  GossET*^  milk-white  'vellum,  and  ail  it's  insignia, 

(j)  See  in  the  title  page  to  the  posthumous  Works  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  Esq.  in  2  vol.  410.  published  by  Lord  Sheffield,  aa 
engraving  of  The  Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
his  lordship  declares  to  be  *^  as  complete  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
•*  Gibbon,  as  to  person,  face, and  manner,  as  can  hcc9ftccivcJJ*/ff 
I  have  no  doubt  of  Lord  S.'s  friendship  for  Mr.  Gibbon,  but 
v/hy  hang  up  his  friend  in  effigy  to  the  ridicule  of  the  present 
age  and  of  all  posterity  ?  **  Figuram  animi  magis  quam  atrpwit 

*•  com* 


[     i89    J 
•*  No  robe,  that  waves  in  many  a  Tuscan  foldj 
.*'  No  lawn,  that  wraps  a  bishop  from  the  cold ; 
*^  But  fine  broad  doth,  in  choicest  fashion  wrought, 
**  By  modern  hands  to  full  perfection  brought  j 

«  'Tis 

•*  complectkntur,^**  said  Tacitus;  and  could  Mr.  Gibbon  have 
seen  this  print,  he  certainly  lyoald  have  wished  such  a  Simula* 
erum  nmltus  as  this,  to  be  imbtciUum  it  mertale^  or  in  plain  Englith^ 
to  see  the  iaaprcssions  horned  and  the  plate  broken. 

I  just  remind  all  collectors  of  prints,  that  there  are  to  be  had 
not  only  the  heads  of  Dr.  Giliies^  and  other  historic  cooks,  of 
Dr.  Deoman  the  man-nQidwife»  of  Mr.  William  Coxe,  traveller 
and  friend  to  half  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  'witb  bis  ag£  at 
the  bottom  of  the  print,  and  of  other  great  personages ;  but 
there  are  still  left  some  choice  proof  impressions  of  the  striking 
head  and  tikenat  of  Mr.  Jobn  Farhy^  principal  cook  at  the 
London  Tavern,  to  be  purchased  separate  from  his  great  culi- 
nary  work,  being  all  that  were  left  unsubscribed  for  by  the  Lord 
14ayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  by  the  East  India  and  Bank 
Directors,  and  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  £lder  Brethren  of  (he  Trinity 
House.  But  I  cannot  ascertain  ibt  age  of  Mr.  John  Farley^ 
which  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance,  and  for  which  I  am 
truly  sorry.  The  Homeric  jucundity  from  Martial  should  have 
2>een  the  motto  to  our  modern  Mistyllus  i 

**  Si  tibi  Mistyllus  cocus,  iEmiliane,  vocatur  : 
''  Dicetur  quare  non  TVrtf/V//tf f  mihi  ?         Mart.  Ep,  1.  i. 

The 

»        ■■  ■  ■  .,11  I  ■!         I 

*  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric.  Sect.  46. 
(t  jMiffWXTvov  T'oefa  TV^^af,  HtX,     Horn.  II.  fusiim.    . 


[    '90    3 
•*  'Tis  His, — ^^  to  wear  four  Sundays  in  the  Park  (q) 
«  The  best  blacksuitof  Doctor  Courtney's  Clerk  I  "(r) 

Nares 


The  reader  of  taste  in  print-collectiDg  will  thank  me  for  re- 
jninding  him  of  Mr.  John  Farley's  Ifeaify  whose  works  are  more 
9tlishid  than  any  traveller's  or  historian's  that  (  know. 

(f)  Or  in  Kensington  Gardens,  if  he  pleases. 

(r)  I  informed  my  readers  in.  a  former  note,  that  the  scene 
cF  action  was  the  celebrated  Musical  Room  in  Hanover  Squarcm 
I  must  now  add,  that  the  room  was  decorated  on  the  occask>n 
with  appropriate  scenery,  laid  out  in  belts  and  elmmfs  of  funereal 
trees,  to  Represent  a  church-yard  with  the  belfry,  the  yew  tree^ 
not  forgetting  the  o^l^  with  distant  views  of  groups  of  laboQrers» 
and  cattle  returning  home  by  moonlight,  highly  picturesque* 
This  was  the  scene  of  the  famed  solemnity,  where  Mr.  NareS) 
with  his  assessors  Messrs.  Elmsley  and  Rivington  booksellers^ 
and  the  combatants,  the  Doctors  Norbury,  Coote,  &C.  assembled* 

I>r.  CcuRTNSY,  then  Bishop  of  *  Bristol,  now  of  Exeter, 
end  Rector  of  St.  George's  Hanover  square,  was  verf 
kind  on  the  occasion,  as  the  decision  was  made  in  hit 
parish ;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Parish  Clerk,  *  made 
)k  liberal   and  voluntary   oflFer  of  •*  Thb  Sxtnday  SuiTf" 

furnished 

*  Doctor  Courtney  was  then  on  the  eve  of  a  translation  to 
Exeter.  (Jan*  la,  1797.)—!  also  wish  the  Bishop  health  to  wear 
bit  Win  best  black  smtj  as  well  as  another  old  Eton  acqnainunce. 
Bishop  Cornwall,  his  successor. 

t  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  magnificent 
-""■^-irtmcnt  of  Dr.  Courtney's  fresent  Clbrk  of  St.  George's 

Church, 


NAitBsrisingpatts*d;  then  gave  (the contest  done,} 
To  Weston,  Taylor's  Hymns,  and  Alciphron, 
And  Rochester's  (s)  address  to  lemans  [ss)  loose  i 
To  Tew,  Parr's  sermon,  and  the  game  of  goose  ; 
To  Coote,  the  foolscap,  as  the  best  relief 
A  Dean  could  hope;  last  to  the  hoary  Chief       *  6z 
HefiU'dacup;  then  pkc'd  on  Norb'ry's back 
TAe  Sunday  suit  (/)  of  customary  black!  (//) 

The 


twevoAai  at  the  expcnce  df  the  paritb,  and  whicb^  I  tin4entftiid» 
it.  won  by  tht  Clerk  dnrivg  divine  aenrice  in  the  noroiiig  onlf 
tti  tlat  d»]r,  and  is  vmy  becoming.  After  the  momiag  service 
^e  pansh  derk  appears  in  bit  ondinary  dress,  as  a  coaoinioa 
nan.  Sach  wat  the  Eccesiastical  suit  of  armoar  made  by  the 
episcopal  faylor,  «nd  hong  opae  thb  CovopBRoa's  priae  (not 
ficno  jwntp  hat  ninfroctnario,)  ior  eke  jEneas  of  the  Sonday* 

(i)  Not  Ziord  Rochester,  bat  mf  good  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Bishop  Horsley's  Address  or  Sermon  to  the  Mag« 
dafcnt,  mentioned  above  s  not  forgetting  his  Lordship's  Greek 
pmody  for  Lord  Thorlow  and  the  ladica. 

(ss\  Leman  is  the  old  word  for  a  lover,  or  a  mistress.'* 

*"    "     "  "    '  '"     '     ' ■     I    ■■» ■!■       ■  I   ■■     I    I  ■    ■      ■  I  nil  .    ■— — — ^ 

<SkQrch^  Hanover  Square,  when  in  bis  full  canonical  Sunday 
chess,  wili  best  fcn^w  hoar  to  estimate,  «&f  ^reor  offered  to  tbest 
Omcian  combatants  by  Mr.  Nar^s.  Too  happyJ  if,  in  such  a 
garment,  thb  ViCTon  migh^  te  miU^ip  fM  this  caEAT 
HAM*  (1 796,) 


i  »9^  ] 

The  gobbling  ceas'd :  with  fix'd  and  senous  look 
Gray  gtanc'd  from  highyOnd  bwn'dhis  rival,  Cook.(i/) 

OCTAVIUS. 

(/)  All  ny  Bton  friends  well  know  Dr.  Norbury^s  celebrated 
black  wardrobe^  and  the  Suits  which  appear  in  the  qirder  of  tl» 
Py  thagoric  rotatm  from  the  chest  or  arlu 

'<  Sapera  otconvexa  n^uMUf 
•*  ftursut  ct  incipianc  h  cvrpvra  n9%lk  nvirii  P* 

With  what  propriety  did  the  Reverend  Mr.  Naies  make  and  fpn^ 
Bounce  this  famoos  decree  I     ( 1 796) 

{n)  I  must  transcribe  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Review 
of  these  celebrated  translations,  in  the  British  Ckxtic  for 
March  179$.  p.  24$*  I  give  the  Critic  the  fiiliest  credit  for 
the  conduct  of  this  solemn  irony»  and  confess  that  I  can  con* 
ceive  nothing  superior  in  this  spedes^  of  wit,  namely,  that  of 
looking  gravely  in  men*s  facet  and  telling  them  how  foolish  thq^ 
•re. 

The  British  Cridc  thus  concludes;  **  We  wish  to 
**  avoid  any  invidious  distinction^  any  undue  preference*  But 
**  were  we  absolutely  called  on  to  decide^  we  should  from  the 
^  purest  and  most  anbiassed  motives  (see  II.  23.  v.  615)  fill 
**  the  golden  cop  with  the  most  exquisite  otvos-  e^xirof^  and  not 
'*  considering  it  as  left  without  a  claimant,  by  the  fall  of  aajr 
'*  Eumelusy  we  should  rijfict/u//y  place  it  in  the  hands  of  ths 
**  Etonian  Nestor; 

*•  T^  v(/v,  xai  <roi  raw,  FEPON,  xci/xriXwv  effruJ** 

(«)  I  select  this  extraordinary  genias,  poet,  critic^  scbolarjf 
and  orator,  William  Cook,  m.  a.  late  Fellow  of  King^i 
College,  and  Greek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cajnbridge; 
5*  I  knew  hini  well,  Horatio»"  melioribui  olim  auspidis.  I  select 


t  »w  3 

'       OCTAVIUS/ 

Contlract  yoursmile^^nd  quit  this  playful  {x)  search ; 

These 


him,  as  well  for  the  singular  attd  original  excellency  of  his 
performance,  (though  there  are  some  oversights  and  even  verbal 
faults  in  It)  as  for  the  manner  in  which  he  published  it.  There 
was  a  spare  leaf  or  two  at  the  end  of  his  very  sensible  edition  of 
Aristot]c*s  Poetics,  and  thre  he  printed  it ;  not  in  the  pompous 
manner,  and  with  dedications  to  Lord  Ghanclellors  and  I  know 
not  whom,  as  some  of  these  OU  Boys  have  dOne^  I  must  own 
that  in  many  passages.  Nature,  Gray>  and  Cook  seem  to  con« 
tend  for  the  mastery  ;  but  above  all  in  that  great  stansa ; 

*•  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  powV, 

<^  And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e^er  gave, 

*^  Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour ; 

*^  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.*^ 

Gray. 

A  X*P*^  eyyevfiftn;,  %oiptf  %  fa<riXigiSor  apx^r, 

riavd*  OLfMz  Txvra,  rsdvaxE^  x«<  mvGsv  fxopa-ifjLov  afJLXpw 
Kpofuv  kKb*  oXaKs^  ntLi  onyjcra  [a]  i^i/foy  ej  AJav.       CoOK. 

N  BioQ 


(tf)  Some  persons  object  to  the  o  being  made  short  before  the 
f.  It  may  be  so.  I  defend  no  faults,  in  any  man's  work,  I 
leave  Dr.  Davies  and  Mr,  Stephen  Weston,  the  Hero  of  tit  Gent* 
tiveaisoiute^  to  substitute  koivoh  if  they  please. 

<<  The  rule  is  aBsoiuttf'^  Lord  Kenyon  cries  ; 
I'  Brisk  from  buginitivt  let  Stephen  rise*" 


These  are  the  lay  amusements  of  the  church 


Mere 


Bidti  br  Mosch'us  never  exceeded  these  lines :  I  think,  they  never 
equalled  them.  I  write  this  Note,  I  will  confess  it,  with  all  the 
friendly  fondness  which  an  Etonian  could  express. 

Hoc  JUVBNEM  SGREGIUM  PRiESTAMTI  MUIIBRB  DONO.   (I) 

(x)  This  subject  from  v,  i.  to  v.  63,  of  this  part  of  my  poem, 
is  perhaps  in  icself  a  very  trifling  one.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  parties  are  obscure  and  of  little  note,  and  the  concerns  of 
Rt*vien»fers  should  in  general  be  confined  to  their  own  littU  hlug 
b§oks.  But  this  example  is  of  deepest  consequence;  that  mek, 
who  aspire  to  be  thought  scholars^  shoald  be  warned,  even  to  all 
posterity,  how  they  conduct  their  learning,  dnd  expend  their 
time;  and  be  taugh(  from  this  ridiculous  instanqe  (which  I  have 
selected)  to  value  themselves  on  such  attainments  alone,  as  are 
truly  valuable.    *Otz  yeyom  ANHP,  xMrTipyma  T«r«  NojTrw. 

It  cannot  surely  be  conceived,  that  the  slightest  animadversion 
is  hire  intended  to  be  made  on  the  exercises  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  whether  translations  or  originals,  in  the  public 
or  private  schools,  or  in  the  Universities  of  t]}is  kingdom.  The 
author  of  the  P.  of  L.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  utility  or  rather  the 
absolute  necessity  of  them  is  so  great  and  50  indispensable,  that 
they  cannot  be  too  much  commended,  and  too  much  encouraged. 
I  will  also  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  accurate  and  unrelenting 
severity  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney's  most  learned  and  acute  criticism 
on  Mr.  Glasse's  Greek  Translations  of  MiUoa's  Sampson 
Agonistes  and  Mason's  Caractacus,  I  still  continue  to  admire  the 
poetical  and  animated  spirit,  so  conspicuous  in  that  very  ingenious 
Gentleman's  bold  and  laudableattempt  at  an  early  period  of  life^ 

Thcra 

(*)  Vir.  ^n,4.  r,36i» 
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Mere  cobweb  labours  of  their  learned  thought; 
Though  sometimes  teachers  must  themselves  bp 

taught 
To  weigh  their  office,  raise  their  powerful  breath. 
Nor  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  death.     72 

Short 


There  were  some  mistakes ;  how  coald  it  be  otherwise  }  Plam 
niteDt.  The  composition  entitled  GhriKxros  IS^m^  by  the  late 
Dr.  Cooky  Provost  of  King's  College,  published  when  he  vras 
almost  a  boy,  has  peculiar  merit. 

I  will  add  here,  that  if  my  yung  man  of  genius,  classical 
learning,  and  poetical  acdour,  would  present  the  world  with  a 
Greek  translation  of  AkbN8Ide*s  *'  Hymn  f  the  Nai^tdsf**  and 
submit  it  to  the  correction  of  an  experienced  Greek  scholar 
before  pablication,  he  might  establish  a  learned  and  honourabb 
reputation  for  himself^  suxd  add  another  composition  worthy  of 
Homer  or  CaUimachns. 

<'  Sic  Uctat  magnas  Graiorum  implere  catervasP* 

Compositions  in  Greek  or  Latin  handed  about  in  private 
drcles  of  friends  are  indeed  useless,  but  free  from  much 
reprehension,  though  at  best  rather  idle  in  men  of  a  certain  age. 
But  when  iiKit,  dignified  by  their  years  and  their  sacred 
profession,  the  youngat  having  passed  his  fiftutht  and  tin  gldttt 
entering  his  sixtf  eighth  year,  appear  as  rival  candidates  for  path' 
lie  fame  from  thi  tramlatiM  of  some  excellent  English  verses 
into  their  won  Greeks  what  can  we  say  ? 

i«  Tunc  cum  a4  canitiem^  tunc^  tunc,  ignoscerc--NQt  o/' 

(1796.) '  Porsiifsi 

li9 


Short  be  their  folly  t  let  ctotnple  tell 
Their  life^  their  morals  pure>  and  all  is  welL 

But  should  proud  churchmen  vie  in  sumptuous 
hallsi 
In  wines  and  soups,  Carthusian  Bacchanals^ 
Nor  think  th*  unwieldy  supcrflux  to  shake. 
Where  curates  starve,  and  helpless  orphans  quake  ; 
Wavering  I  ask,  in  this  dark  scene  beneath, 
Why  lightnings  scathe  yon  desolated  heath  ?  {y) 

And 


(y)  The  uftbounded  luxtiiy  dfid  extraiAagance  of  the  I^Tench 
tnd  Italian  Ecclesiatkt  should  be  a  warning  to  the  priests  and 
flrinisten  of  «//  Ckntttan  alcan,  however  dignified  or  disria« 
£tii»hed,  of  whatever  church  or  of  whatever  persuasion^ 
Mankind  will  know,  and  value  them  fy  their  fruits.  '*  For  now 
*'  is  tbg  axi  laid  to  tbt  root  of  the  tre£5»  and  every  TasK 
•*  which  hringtth  not  forth  good frmi  wll  (most  assuredly)  it  hewn 
•'  down.'' 

This  18  the  warning  voice  whidi  should  be  heafx!^  and  heard 
«/!MM/ift  asscDiblici  frequent  and  full.  In  all  churches  and  in  all 
cathedrals;  but  chief  in  those  twin-slteers  of  learning,  the 
Vaiversities  of  England,  Oxford  and  Cambrrdge,  which  can  be 
supported  om  those  principles  akm^  OB  which  they  were  founded* 
and  hy  which  they  have  flourished.— -^i&i/r  touil  flaunwf  pt  h§ 
Joumd^  I  will  honour  and  will  hail  yon  both, 

*<  Mother} 


And  hark  the  voice  hds  tbunder'd :  and  tho  word;; 
Borne  on  the  blast,  a  trembling  world  has  heard  8i 
In  consummation  dread !  the  bonds  of  Rom^ 
Are  bursty  and  Babylon's  pn)phetic  doom» 
With  5iore  than  mortal  ruin  headlong  cast. 
Proclaims  the  measure  full ;  she  groans  her  last  J 
From  climes  where  Piety  no  more  was  found,i 
Where  Superstition  withered  all  around^  -  ' 

The  rights  of  nature  barr'd^  by  heaven  resigU-d 
To  vile  affections,  in  corruption  blind,  90 

Whil^,  in  the  terrors  of  the  world  beneath^ 
Permitted  fiends  of  darkness  round  them  breathe; 
Britain  securely  fix'd,  invites  from  high 
With  charity*s  sedate  unaltered  eye^ 

The"^^ 


^<  Mothers  of  arts 
^*  And  eloquence,  native  to  famoiM  wits, 
'<  Or  hospitable  in  Vque  sweet  recess, 
**  City  or  subarbanj  studious  walks  and  shades!^ 

Eat  chief  with  pious  gratitude,  and  with  $lia!  reverence,  Sahi^ 
HAGMA  Parens!    (1796.) 


«  Milt.  P.  Reg.  b.  4.  V.  9^40. 


C   198  } 

The  sacred^  exil*d,  melancholy  band. 
Passing  from  death  and  France,  revere  the  land. 
Where  streams  of  inexhausted  bounty  pour. 
And  Christ  still  reigns,  and  bigots  are  no  more,  (z) 

AUTHOR. 

Blest  be  the  voice  of  taiercy,  and  the  hand 
Stretched  o'er  affliction's  wounds  with  healing  blandj 
In  holiest  sympathy !  our  best  of  man 
Gave  us  to  tears,  ere  misery  began,    *  loz 

Yet  pause :  "  for  mere  (zz)  Good-nature  (a)  is  a 
"  fool," 
Now  slave  to  party,  and  now  faction's  tool ; 

Attend 

(k)  I  allode  to  the  grand  emigration  of  French  priests  and 
•thers  to  EiTgland,  at  the  late  Revolution  in  France.     (1796.) 

(k5k)  We  must  remember^  that  the  very  frame  and  spirit  of 
the  laws,  ordinances,  and  constitution  of  England  an  in  the  moxt 
dinct  dfposithii  to  tbi  Roman  Catholic  riligion^  and  all  it's  doctrines^ 
practices,  opinions,  superstitions,  and  tyranny,  I  am  astonished 
that  we  can  forget  their  history  and  effects^  I  know  what  has 
been  done  in  other  countries*    The  only  hospiuble  and  ansus«' 

pecting 


C    »99    } 

Attend,  nor  heedless  slight  a  poet's  name: 
Poet  and  prophet  once  wefe  deetn'd  the  same. 

Say,  are  these  fertile  streams  thus  largely  spread>^ 
t^  filial  tribute  o*er  a  mother  bed  ? 
Say,  are  these  streams  (think,  while  avails  the  thought) 
To  Rome  through  Gailic  channels  subtly  brought  ?(/7^) 

Rome 

pecting  asylom  for  their  priests  and  professors  has  been,  and  Is; 
in  England.  On  their  expulsion  from  the  continehr,  and  thtir 
reception  in  this  kingdom,  ander  powerful  protection  and  sys- 
tematic influence,  a  warning  voice  may  be  heard ,  not  withoot 
effect*  This  is  the  sqU  reason  of  all  which  I  am  about  to  oi&r 
an  this  subject.  It  is  not  an  anathema,  but  a  warning  in  tiie. 
•pirit  of  mercy,  moderation,  and  the  most  reflecting  policy. 

We  may  depend  upon  it,  wherever  the   Roman  Catholic 
ftdigioa  is  introduced,  or  permitted,  or  fostered,  or  pitied,  or 
encouraged,  the  words  of  the  poet  will  be  found  eminently  true: 
Spirit  us  intus  alit^  totamqjje  infusa  pbr  artus 

JMbMS  AGXTAT  MOLEM,  £T  MAGNP  SK  CORPORE  MtSCET. 

(«)      *'  Virtue  (for  men  gooJ-nature  //  a  fool) 
"  Is  sense  and  spirit  with  humanity : 
*'  Virtue  and  sense  I  mean  not  to  disjoin, 
*•  Virtue  and  sense  are  one." 
Dr.  Armstrong,  Art  of  Health,  B.  4.  a  Poem  which  can  never.be 
sufficiently  praised,  read,  and  recommended. 

{aa)  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  frtlint 
situation  of  England  and  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  national  policy. 
J  prppose  these  questions* 

N4  i.  How 
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Rome  touches,  tastes,  and  takes^;  and  nothing  lotht 
But  have  ive  virtues  ?  yes,  g£ pagan  growth,  (a)M^ 
Ask, where RoME^s  church  is  founded?  on  a  steep^ 
Which  heresy's  wild  winds  in  vain  may  sweep; 

I,  H^nu  fiir,  are  ^e  ministers  of  tbc  public  treasure  pf  any 
protestant  kingdom)  justified  in  issuing  large  sums  of  money,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  maintaitting  ^migrant  Rtmum  Catholic 
Priests,  as  a  body  ? 

a.  If  they  are  justified  in  issuing  any  sums,  in  what  manmr  smJ 
mndtr  what  cMtrpI  should  this  public  money  be  expended  an4 
distributed  ? 

3.  Whether  im  England  at  this  time^  there  are  notsome  peculiar  and 
paramount  considerations,  which  call  for  nvisdom  and  prudena  to- 
regulate,  and  restrain  the  first  natural  and  honourable  impetuosity 
ot  mircy  and  humanity^  to  the  end  that  thb  coNSTiTyridy  op 
£iiCLAND,  IN  HER  CHURCH  AN  a  STAT  E«  be  preserved  in  vioUtQ 
from  open  attacks,  or  from  insidious  attempts  I 

These  questions  are  proposed  for  the  public  security,  with  sOt 
briety,  seriousness,  and  charity  to  all^  as  of  common  iinportaac?« 

Dixerat  Anchises;  natumque  unique  Sibyllam, 
Cen^u^ntut  trakit  in  mejios^  turbamqui  sovantem  i 
Et  tumulum  capity  undc  omnes  kngo  ordim  possit 
Jdvcn$s  Ifgere,  ft  f^mfntum  dis^tri  *vultHS  / 

(1796.) 

(^0  It  Is  well  known  that  rigid  Catholics  hold,  that  the  virtae« 
of  heretics,  or  protectants,  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
pagan  virtues.  I  think  the  bishop  of  St.  Fcl  4e  Lf  on  WOuM  l^igrf  f 
19  ihjs  opinion,   (1796.) 
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Jll^tie  where  »iiners  may  have  rest  secure> 

One  o»i/y  undefil'd,  ofiC(?«(>^  pure* 

Blame  you  her  Cumbrous  pomp,  h^  iron  rod. 

Or  trumpery  relics,  of  her  saints  half- shod  ? 

jLo  CQn^essorSy  in  every  hamlet  found. 

With  sacred  sisters  walk  their  cloistered  round  :  laa 

There,  read  the  list  {b) :  and  calm  the  fate  expect. 

When  crafty,  meddling,  thankless  priests  direct, 

Thinl; 


(i)  Sec  ♦*  Thb  Laity's  DiRECTOiY/^r  i796,''  (printed  for 
J.  P.  Coghlan,  Duke  street,  Grosvenor  square)  to  which  is 
added,  *'  The  Colours  of  the  Church;**  words  rather 
ominous.  It  is  a  pamphlet  at  the  low  price  ofsixpencey  which  I 
recoiiimeiK)  to  public  notice,  and  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  and  concern,  to  read  the  list  of 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  little  books  and  tracts  at  the 
fmalUit  prices,  published  and  to  be  published^  calculated /^ /ifrr 
general  dissemination  o/FoFZfiY  in  these  r$alms.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  concern  indeed  to  see  the  fatal  display  of  all  the 
existing  and  rising  Romish  seminaries,  Romish  boarding  houses^ 
and  Romish  schools  for  youth ;  the  plenary  indulgences  (for 
one  another ;)  and  the  settlement  of  Nuns  Professed m  monastc»ic« 
erected  in  (his  kingdom,  Clares,  ]3enedictine8,  Sepulcharins» 
Austins,  and  Dominicanesses.  Then,  in  this  very  same 
pamphlet,  as  if  by  a  strange  fatality,  and  in  the  blunder 
of  papal  metaphor,  they  advertise  even  their,  dmgs.  The  very 
IP^diwCi  it  s^^msi  i?  papal,    Bel^old  their  '^  Laxative  sulpbnmted 

<•  pUls,'« 


Tliink  youi  their  hate  anquench*d  can  e'er  expire  ? 
The  torch  not  tipt  with  sleeping  sulphurous  fire? 
Their  doctrines  round  a  careless  land  are  blolvnj 
They  blast  the  cottage,  and  would  sap  the  throne. 
What  ?  arc  my  words  too  warm  ?■— I  love  my  King^ 
My  Country,  and  my  God  !  the  sounds  shall  ring 
•  '  Ceaseless; 

•*  piUsj**  once  txhthitej  in  another, htm  in  these  realms.  **  Tlie 
^  medicated  Snuff/'  a  Cephalic  of  many  virtues,  prepared  from 
the  original  receipt  found  in  the  Jesuit's  Library  ;  <*  The  Jesuit's 
•*  nervous  pLU, — The  Jesuit's  Balsamic  cordial,'*  In  short, 
««  decernunt  quodcanque  voiuat  D£  corpori  nostro;"  body 
and  sou]^  fortuoe  and  state. 

I  understand  them  but  too  well.  They  know  thetr  hour^ 
THEIR  Prote.ctor^s  or  NOBLE  RANK,  their  Opportunity^  their 
advantages,  and  thiir  revenue  from  the  state.  They  advance  by 
approaches,  not  desultory,  but  regular.  The  papal  genius 
nevef  sleeps,  no,  not  for  a  moment;  bat  directs,  and  animates, 
and  acts,  uniformly  and  constantly,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
cities,  in  towns,  in  villages ;  it  takes  aid  from  stupidity  and  from 
ability,  from  above  and  from  beneath.  Their  bishops,  as  yec» 
are  but  titular,  but  depend  upon  it. 

Per  soils  radios,  T4rp£ia(;37£  fulmina  jurant^ 
Quidquid  habent  teiorum  armamentaria  casli.* 

Depend  upon  it,  I  say,  they  snuear :  but  what  the  oath  is,  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  describe ;  though  it  may  be  well  under* 
stood,  and  for  ought  1  know,  it  is  already  registered. 

I  havo 
*  Juv,  Sat,  13.  V.  j9* 


C  z^s  } 

Ceascle^  till  Pitt  (with. all  bis  host  awake) 
In  ouft  GUBAT  CAUSB  a  Nation's  inquest  take.  130 

Look 


I  have  compassion  for  the  unfortunate ;  I  have  charity  for 
plundered  exiles;  I  have  pity,  and  wodld  give  relief  to  the 
vrretched  and  the  suffering ;  I  have  veneration  for  the  truly 
pious  of  every  persuasion  in  the  Chrisuan  faith«  **  There  it 
'<  ONE  Lord  V*  But  I  have,  and  it  is  an  Englishman's  duty  to 
have,  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  insinuating  or  domineering  spirit 
of  the  Rooiish  church.  I  have  no  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of 
thi/r  attachment  to  «/,  or  of  thir  gratitude  for  our  favours.  I 
insist  upon  it,  they  regard  themselves  as  the  original  and 
rightful  inheritors  ofovK  laud. 

I  call  upon  the  guardians  of  our  Church  and  State  to  be 
ivatchfu],  and  to  regard  with  attention  the  prdceedings  of  all 
THE  EMIGRANTS.  If  they  rcfusc  to  hear,  I  wish  most  fervently, 
that  Great  Britain  may  never,  in  the  anguish  of  an  inconsiderate 
spirit,  say  of  these  numerous  emigrant  priests,  and  of  ail  the  rest 
f»cr^d or  profane: 

Ejeetos  littortf  egmot 
Paecefi^  ct  regni  dbmens  in  fart  t  htavtt 

I  ^nd  THM  NOTE  into  the  world,  whatever  be  It's  fate,  with 
the  famous  papal  inscription,  but  without  the  spirit,  of  Sixtus 
the  Fourth  to  the  Florentine  Synod  under  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, **  Ik  FyTUfiAM  eei  memoriam!"  and  tt>e  Bishop  of 
^t.  Pol  dp  Leon,  and  his  Consistory,  rtsidtnt  and  acting  in 
England,  may  reply  ;p  it,  if  they  think  proper.— (Written  ia 
Ihffycar  1796.) 


t    ^<^4    J 

Jjxk  from  that  vale,  what  tribes  the  fortress  (<r)'fiU  ! 
Then  frown  indignant  o*cr  M^  ojtprobritms  Hill,  {d  ) 

OCTAVIUS. 

(e)  Thb  Gkeat  CoLLBce  OF  Romish  Priests^  and  tbs 
BiAD  Quarters  of  the  Catholic  CAVsn  in  thi  Castle  or 
Kin^s  Homt  at  Wtnchister^  tenanted  by  priests  emigrant  and 
«e«e-ennigrant,  publicly  nuAntaiMii  at  th$  arfince  of  tke  state  \  Head 
tbe  preceding  notCt 

I  am  not  speaking  to  those,  wbo  are  indifFerent  about  alt  or 
myy  religion  ;  bi>t  to  those,  who  from  their  station,  political  or 
Siacjed,  should  understand  the  iniportance  of  the  cause,  the 
interests  of  Chrbtianity  and  it's  pority,  the  evidence  of  history. 
the  nature  and  the  #iif«//\9/ and  unaltered  spirit  ef  the  Romish 
priesthood^  and  their  subtilty  and  pe(:aliar  arts  t>y  per^aa^ioo,  of 
hjf  terror  over  weak  consciences* 

I  am  speakmg  to  the  governors  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  minister^ 
ofthecrown,  who  should  gaard,  and  who  I  trust  will  guard, 
eegahtit  tb€  re'oi'-^al  of  th^  Romijb  Citsrch  now  working  in  secret  i 
m  well  as  against  the  more  open  and  nnore  terrible  democracy  of 
S9me  descriptions  of  the  Dissenters.  What  is  said  to  us  all,  is  said 
•t  this  hour  to  ministers  and  rulers  of  states  with  a  more  important 
^md  a  more  sacred  emphasis,  *'  Watch,  fur  je  inovi  net  thu 
**  HOUR  when  fystruetion  comet W*    (^796«) 

{J)  Finally  t  I  propose  one  plain  and  significant  question  ta 
Mr.  Pitt,  or  to  any  great  minister  of  state.    It  is  thxfc: 

Is  there  a  single  instance  in  the  records  of  any  modf  rn  history 
€>f  Europe,  where  the  governing  aod  directing  power  of  th© 
itate  ever  authorised,  patrftnised,  and  supported  with  the  public 
moRey,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  a  college  o» 
I^RiiSTs,  in  the  heart  oj  a  kingdemf  whose  tenets  and  principles^ 
were  not  only  different  from  the  established  religion  of  the 
ff^nnfry,  but  were  in  direct  opposition  and  a^o^ed  hostility  toi 

/ 


t  ^o5    3 


OCTAVIUS. 

These  thoughts  are  for  tHe  state  !  enough 

of  Rome, 
Her  Gallic  altars,  and  approaching  doom* 
But  if  from  themes  so  grave  {e)  you  never  roam. 

Ask 

it?  And  mofC  pstrtkuhr]/,  when  it  was  the  original  and 
fnadamcoetl  purpose  and  constitution  of  that  establishetl 
Chofcb,  to  discountenance  and  extinguish  the  superstitious 
doctrines^  and  the  political  ecclesiastical  tenets  of  th^t  CMje 
ff  Priistiy  so  authorized,  patronised^  aod  supported  by  the 
public  noney,  as  a  body  ? 

If  this  quesuoR  most  be  answered,  as  I  apprehend  it  nitist»  in 
the  negative*  I  maintain,  (and  if  n^cess^ry  will  maintain  more 
aolcmnly,  if  possible,  and  mow  at  large*)   that  the  Collioc 

Ct  FaiBSTS  IN  THB  KlMG*S    HoVSJI  AT   WlNCUBSTSK  SHOULD 

»a  iMM^BDiATKtY  DisFBasBO,*  and  notsttifered  tostaod'ia  that 
offensive,  conspicaons,  and  ofi^obnons  light  in  the  face  of  the 
country. 

I  am  really  speaking  in  mercy  to  them,  and  to  ns  aff,  if  I  am 
rightly  understood.  1  would  support  and  preserve  them  from  every 
V'ant,  Jirivattlyy  and  in  detached  situations ;  but  1  nuould  not  iufftr , 
ib*  minhtry  of  a  Catholic  Bubof  to  direct  the  expenditurt  of  that 
public  money  so  granted^/^r  mire  Catholic  purposes :  but  with  the 
most  perfect  toleration  of  all  persuasions  in  religion,  the  Go« 
▼ernors  of  the  State  should  defend  and  exciusi^vely  suppoar 
ibeir  twg^  This  is  prudence,  this  is  policy,  this  it  is  to  remem- 
ber 
f  This  was  effected  in  December  J  7^. 


Aik  at  St.  Paul's,  is  Pretyman  (fe)  at  home? 


The 


her  the  begisniflg  and  progrcsi  of  all  great  ercnta.  *    (Maf, 
1796.) 

(r)  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  pernsing  many  of  the  Tarious 
single  sermons  which  are  published;  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  three,  which  I  think  are  at  this 
tkne  important,  and  written  with  ability  and  spirit.  One,  by  the 
lter»Dr.  Vincent,  head  master  of  Westminster  school,  (a  gentle* 
man  of  very  considerable  erodition,  diligence,  ability,  and  most 
exemplary  conduct)  preachM  for  the  Westminster  Dispensary  ; 
another  by  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  Landa|f,  for  the  Westminster 
Dispensary  also,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Reflexions  oa 
the  present  state  of  England  and  France;  the  Appendix  is  of 
peculiar  merit  5  and  a  third,  *•  On  Gaming,'*  written  with  great 
energy,  erudition,  piety,  patriotism,  and  eloqaence,  by  the  Rev» 
Thomas  Rennel,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Winchester. 

While  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  think,  it  may  be 

carious  and  pleasing,  and  perhaps  useful  to  some  persons,  to  see 

the  liit  of  books  which  William  Warburton,  Bishop  of 

Gloucester,  recommended  in  some  posthnmous  MSS.  Directions 

for  the  study  of  Theology,  and  which  Bishop  Hard  published  in 

the  4to.  edition  and  in  the  8vo.  supplement  to  his  works.  1  refer 

to  the  tract,  and  merely  give  the  books  in  the  divisions,  and  im 

ibi  orur  ih  which  Warburton  placed  them,  and  recommended 

them  to  be  read. 

««  Locke 

1 11  ^    > 

*  Though  the  French  priests  were  removed,  ly  witr  of  the 

CovimmiMt,  from  the  King's  House  at  Winchester,  at  the  close 

of  the  year  1 796,  yet  I  have  strong  and  important  reasons  for 

leaving  this  whole  passage,  in  poetry  and  prosC;  text  and  com^ 

jDcnti  unaltered  if/«)ir^csri//9/#///riV/% 


The  Dean  might  smile,  when  you  with  happiest  care 

Bknd 

*'  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding :  Quintilian^s  instita-^ 
•*  tions.— Grotius  de  Jure  belli  et  pads ;  Woollastons  AeligioA 
•*  of  Nature;  Cumberland  on  the  Law  of  Nature;  Cudworth'j 
'Mntelleccual  System. — Maimonides  Ductor  Dubitantium  ; 
*'  Spencer  de  Legibas  Hebraeorum  Ritualibus ;  Walton's  j^oly- 
<*  glot  Bible;  Critici  Sacri.  Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
*'  tianity;  Barnet  de  fide  et  officiis  Christianorum ;  Grotios't 
**  Comment  on  the  Gospels;  Locke  on  tbe£pistles;  Josepb 
'**  Mede  on  the  Apocalypse;  £pkcopii  Instituta  Chri«dan2e 
"  Theologian;  Limborch's  Theologia  Christiana;  Grotius  de 
•*  Vcritatc  Religionis  Christianae ;  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacra?, 
**  ist  ed.  Limborch  de  Veritate  Religionis  Christianae  Arnica 
**  Collatio  cum  Erudito  JudaeOy  i.e.  Isaaco  Orobio;  Chilling* 
**  worth's  Religion  of  Protestants,  a  safe  way  to  salvation  i 
•*  Hooker's  £cclesiastical  Polity,  4  first  books.  Taylor's  Liberty 
**  of  Prophecying ;  Stillingfieet's  Irenicum  ;  Locke's  Letters  on 
**  Toleration;  Bayle's  Comment  on  the  Words  **  Compel  them 
^  to  come  in/'— Moshdm's  Ecclesiastical  History;  Collier't 
**  Church  History ;  Fuller's  Church  History;  Sleidan  Coromen* 
**  tarii  de  statu  Reljgionis  et  Reipublicae  Carolo  Quiiuo  Caesare 
*^  Ccmmentarii;  Burnett's  History  of  the  Reformation;  Dr« 
**  Clarke's  Sermons;  Dr.  Barrow's  Sermons;  Sermons  du  Pere 
•«  Bourdaloue." 

The  Second  Part  of  these  directions  could  not  be  found;  but 
it  may  surprise  some  people  to  hear,  that  Bishop  Warburton's 
vigorous  intellect  regarded  this  plan,  tut  as  an  introiiMcthn  to  the 
atody  of  Theology.  Hac  limina  Victor  Alcides  subiitf 
Through  such  a  vestibule  did  this  High  Priest  pass  into  the 

But 


C    ao8    ] 

Blend  Horsley^s  acid  with  the  cream  of  filaif  | 

You'd  rise  at  last* 

AUTHOR. 

But  if  the  reader  is  disposed  to  attend  to  the  humbler  sng* 
gestions  of  a  Very  private  layman  on  this  subject,  I  think  he} 
would  find  great  advantage  in  studying  and  considering  thtf 
following  works  in  English,  (which  arc  ytty  few  in  number,) 
€md  in  the  ordtr  in  which  they  are  arranged,  i.  The  View  of 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Soame 
jenyns^  Esq.  s-.  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  three  partS| 
by  W.  Paley,  D,D.  3.  Grotios  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  in  any  translation.  ^  The  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  5.  Mr« 
Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  particularly  the  latter 
part  of  the  tract.  6.  Bishop  Kurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies.  7.  Lord  Lyttlcton's  Dissertation  on  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  and  8.  Dr.  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 

From  these  feiAj  'volumes^  if  they  are  studied  with  care  and 
an  upright  intention,  I  think  it  may  be  said,  that  They 
•*  shall  see,  to  whom  he  was  not  (before)  spoken  of}  and 
**  they  that  have  not  (before)  heard,  shall  understand/'  These 
volumes  are  the  works  of  laymen  as  well  as  of  divines ;  and  if  I 
am  niot  mistaken,  I  think  I  perceive  the  following  connection 
in  the  short  plan  which  I  have  offered. 

i.^a.  Jenyns's  View  prepares  the  mind  to  think  worthily 
of  the  Religion  which  is  proposed,  and  demonstrates  that  there  is 
the  highest  reason  to  beiieve  and  conclude,  that  it's  origin  is  from 
above,  and  not  from  man.  2.  D&.  Paley's  View  of  the  subject 
displays,  confirms,  and  establishes  the  dtuet  historical  evidence 
and  proof*  with  ail  the  plainness  and  candour  of  which  it  is 
capable,  and  independent  of  the  particular  teaets  diany  church  or 
sect.  3  aQd4.  Grotius  and  Dr.  Clakke  present  to  us  the  faith^ 
doctrine,  and  evidence  in  the  form  of  propositions,  with  ample 

and 


C    ^^9    3 
AUTHOR; 

How  strangely  you  mistake ; 
The  dream  deceives  not,  when  the  maa*s  awake.' 

Once 


and  learned  illustrations^  with  force  of  reasonings  and  with 
logical  precision.  5.  Mn  Locke  has  been  peculiarly  happy  ia 
representing  the  consonance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  reason 
properly  understood,  and  it's  necessity  from  the  defects  of  all 
philosophy  however  distinguished.  6.  Bishop  Hurd,  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  has  opened  the  general  View  of  the  subject 
of  prophecy,  and  freed  it  from  the  intricacies  of  speculation,  and 
shewn  it's  time,  nature,  end,  and  intent.  7.  Lokd  Lyttlbtoit 
has  discussed  the  most  illustrious  instance  of  the  conversion  to 
this  religion,  in  the  person  of  St.  Paul,  a  man  of  the  highest 
natural  talents,  and  of  the  profonndest  reasoning  and  erudition  ; 
,  and  he  has  accompanied  the  whole  with  remarks  of  weight 
and  dignity  on  the  general  subject  of  Revelation.  8.  And  Jast^ 
to  a  mind  disposed  to  "view  with  calmness,  humility  and  reve<^ 
rence,  the  whole  system  of  Providence,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted 
to  man  to  view  '*  tnb  work  whic^  God.  worketh  from 

•*   THE  BEGINNtKO   TO  THE  END,"   Dr.  BuTLE«    haS    Unfoldcd 

the  Analogy  or  rflatiom  of  the  Course  of  Nature  to  Religion, 
by  which  all  things  are  found  to  proceed  in  harmony  from  Him 
who  hath  made  nothing  imperfect.  I  think  this  great  per* 
formance  of  Botler  has  peculiar  force  when  it  is  considered 
in  the  conclusion  of  our  religious  researches,  and  not  as 
part  of  the  original  proof;  or  as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  himself, 

O  ^  tanquam 


£      210      ] 

Once  In  the  morn  of  life,  a  wizard  said; 
"  He  ne'er  shall  rise  by  benefice  6r  trade;  X4Z 

•*  But  find,  remote  from  consequence  or  fame, 
**  A  local  something,  and  a  shadowy  name; 
"  Shall  brave  neglect ;  in  England's  cause  contend ; 
<*  Hopeless  himself  of  virtue,  but  her  friencf: 
^*  Through  crowds  shall  mark  his  solitary  way, 
**  Ardent,  though  secret,  aj^  though  serious,  gay; 

"  Erect, 


^^  tanquam  portnm  et  sabbathum  humananim  contenaplationvoi 
••  omnium.'^  («) 

I  speak  merely  my  own  sentiments  to  those  who  have  not 
mttck  time.or  leisure  for  deep  study,  (but  we  are  all  bound  to 
find  some  time  for  this  subject,)  and  I  speak  in  submission  t9 
scholars  better  informed  than  myself.* 

Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  if  thou  sbouldest  approve  these 
introductory  ideas  to  this  great  subject,  inexbausted  as  it  is  and 
inexhaustible,  prepare  thyself,  thy  understanding,  and  thy 
affections.    ^*  Te  quoque  dignum  finge  Dbo  !" 

(ee)  The  Rt.  Rev.  George  Pretyman,  D.  D.  Bish^n  of  Lin- 
coln and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  Tutor  and  Secretary  .^  the  Rt. 
Hon.  William  Pitt,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  Prelacy,  He 
is  a  man  of  great  learning,  discernment,  and  ability;  his  wri* 
tings  are,  in  my  opinion,  distinguished  by  singular  temper  and 
moderation,  by  accuracy  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  subjoj^t 
he  is  treating,  and  by  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge. 

(a)  De  AugQ,  Sclent.  L.  3.  ap«  init* 


«« Erect,  Without  a  pension,  to  his  end 
*^  Unknown,  unheard,  unhonour'd,  shall  descend  | 
*^  Bow  to  no  minister  for  golden  views,  151 

*<  His  portion.  Memory,  and  best  gift^  the  Mttse.*^    . 

OGTAVIUS* 

This  of  yourself? 

AUTHOR^ 


,    DCTAVIUS. 

Vou*re  turn*d  plain  fool  i 
A  v^n,  pert  prater,  bfcd  in  (/)  Erskine's  school  | 
Talkofyounelf? 

AUTHOR. 

if)  The  Hon.fhoflUMEnyne,  the  celebrated  A«rrM/«r.  For 
a  further  account  of  hb  talentt,  abilities,  legal  knowledge,  &e. 
i^ce  aad  ask— JIA-.  SrtHin  bimsbi-p.  (See  alio  P.  of  L.  Dial.  4.) 

©» 


C    a»    1 
AUTHOR. 

• 

Why  yes ;   I  would  be  heard  i 
Mere  talkers  now,   no^  writers,  are  preferred. 
Look  at  that  paper :  {^)  if  yoii  print  the  speeches,' 
Pitt  seems  George  Rose,  or  like  Sir  Richard  preaches. 
Nor  tone,  nor  majesty,  n6r  patriot  fires  i 
Methinks  the  wit  of  Sheridan  expires;  i6d 

Lost  in  Dundas  the  Caledonian  twang, 
Though  Pitt,  and  Port,  and  Property  he  sang; 
Print  negro  speeches,  and  in.  reason*s  spite, 
Lo,  Wilberforce  is  black, .  and  Francis,  white. 
Who  wonders  at  buffoons,  or  Courtney's  joke  ? 
And  we  scarce  slumber,  though  Sir  William  spoke  i 
'Tis  Grey  and  grbmbling,  Curwen  (^)  all  and  clatter. 
And  Dent  (/)  and  Dogs,  and  Pewter(^)pot  and  platter-* 

Shall 

(^)  Any  nowrspaper  or  report  of  the  Debates  in  Parliament. 

(i)  All  the  changes  rung  uRoa  feudality,  tysanay,  and  I 
know  not  what,  when  the  Game  Laws  were  discussed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  parliament,  April  17969  pn  the  motion  of  Mr, 


C    *^3    ] 

Shajl  I  not  talk  .^— Few  politics  will  rW,       169 
Tho^Lauderdale-shQuld  slcetchhis  Scottish  creed;  (/) 

Though 


(f)  Alluding  Co  the  long  debates  on  the  Dog  and  Bitch  bill, 
brought  into  parliament  in  1796,  by  Mr.  Dent.  The  bill  is  a 
little  allegorical,  sometimes  nmntelligibley  and  often  ludicrous 
For  instance  ;  I  shall  not  look  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Wiiberforce 
for  an  explanation  of  the  following  clause  in  it:  namely,  '*  Pro- 
^*  vided  always,  that  no  person  ^eoho  shall  kee/i  ant  bitch» 
*'  whelp,  &c.  shall  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  said  sum, 

"  vff/iV  SUCH  MIT cnj  BiC.  shall  be  of  the  age  of ."*  Sect.  2. 

Certainly  the  bill  is  allegorical,  and  tub  Kkepers  of  Bitches, 
tec  complain,  that  they  had  taxes  enough  to  pay  for  them  before, 
Mr.  Fox  objected  to  it  in  the  H.  of  C;  so  dici^Lord  William 
Gordon,  and  many  other  respectable  zn6  playful  members;  but 
in  the  H.  of  L.  the  Duke  of  Queensbury  said,  ^^  It  did  not  muck 
M  signify." 

If  Mr.  Pitt  means  that  taxes  should  be  an  object  of  ^it,  T  shall 
soon  expect  to  hear  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  House,  call  the  District 
of  Downing'street,  **  The  Borgo  Allegro."  {1796.) 

[k)  This  is  another  cnrioos  subject  brought  into  the  House 
in  April  1796,  and  shews  that  Mr.  Fox  has  eloquence  of  all 
materials  and  of  all  metals.  Gold,  for  hi%  pension\  brass  for 
his  optni3ni\  and  pewter  for  his  constituents 

(/)  See  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  Letters  to  the  Scotch  Peers. 
All  his  affecting  eloquence  was  thrown  away  upon  them,  even 

when 

*  See  the  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majesty,  certain  duties  oa 
J^iffihs^  Whelps^  &c.  &c,  passed  May  19^  1796* 

o»         


[    "4    ] 
Though  Abram  Jones,  (//)  and  Jasper  WUson  preach. 
With  names  uncouth,  but  not  unpolished  speech. 
Few  tDSd)L  the  Journals  of  the  dubious  Moore,  {m) 
We  scfent  the  tainted  gale  from  Gfillia's  shore; 
Through  England  as  his  Various  Views  advance. 
We  smile,  but  trace  the  Mannerist  of  France. 

Godwin*$ 

Vfhfin  tiey  understood  many  of  the  passages,  which  they  did  now 
and  then.     (1796.) 

(//)  Two  assumed  names  of  political  writers,  instead  of  Cato, 
Brutus,  &c.  but '  it  is  a  foolish  custom  and  should  cease.  Of 
Abram  Jones  I  have  no  conjecture;  and  Jasper  Wilson  I  believe 
IS  still  dubious :  thongh  the  leadgn  mace  of  the  laborious  and  po* 
)fte  Jpohiist  has  descended  with  it's  usual  grace  and  weight  oa 
the  devoted  bead  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Currie. 

[m)  John  Moore,  M.D,  the  celebrated  author  of  *«  Travcif 
**  into  France*  and  Italy,  of  Zeluco,  of  Edward,  or  Various 
^*  Views  of  Life  and  Manners  in  England,  &c.&c.  &c."  I 
apeak  of  him  only  as  zjkuhlic  author.  He  is  a  sensible  and  en-^ 
tertaining  companion ;  his  style  is  easy,  always  agreeable  an4 
pleasing,  his  wit  is  playful,  and  his  pleasantry  on  physicians  it 
sometimes  little  inferior  to  IVfoliere  {  ^^  yinet^  casdit  sua.'*  But 
I  dislike  the  tendtnty  of  various  parts  of  his  writings  when  he 
speaks  of  the  French  affairs,  I  mean  of  the  ^rinclpUi  of  the 
frst  Revolution,  which  led  to  the  cruelties,  misery^  and  distress, 
which  have  been  since  felt  by  France  and  by  all  Europe.  It  is 
impossible  that  Dr.  Moore  or  any  other  man  of  sense,  can  be  as 
advocate  for  their  present  system.  I  dislike  also  the  perpetual 
ridicule  which  Dr.  Moore  throws  upon  b^editary  honoQri  at  % 
time  like  tbe  present*    (i  796,) 


[  a^s  3 

Godwin's  dry  page  {p)  no  stateman  e -er  believM, 

Though  fiction  aids,  what  sophistry  conceiv'dj 

Genius 

(/ft)  I  have  given  some  attention  to  Mr.  Godwin's  work» 
^*  OH  Political  Justicb,"(«)  as  conceiving  it  to  be  thb  codb 
ofimjknved  modern  ethics,  morality^  and  legisktion.  I  confess 
I  looked  not  for  the  republic  of  Plato,  nor  even  for  the  Oceana 
of  Harrinjton^  but  for  something  different  from  them  all.  I 
looked  indeed  for  a  superstructure  raised  on  the  revolutionary 
ground  of  equality ,  watered  with  blood  from  the  guillotine  \ 
and  such  I  found  it.  I  cannot  discuss  a  work  in  two  large 
▼olumet  in  a  notCi  (though  some  would  dispatch  it  with  a  single 
word)  but  in  general  I  can  speak  as  much  of  it^  as  it  deserves, 
in  a  short  compas;;  I  mean,  as  it  appears  to  me* 

.    Ad  terras  comitata  cadentem 
Jam  sjgnet  muros  ultricis  semita  flammae  I  {h) 

The  first  trait  of  the  -work  is  a  certain  cold-blooded  indiffe- 
rence to  all  the  mild,  pious,  and  honourable  feelings  of  our 
common  nature,  like  all  the  Philosophers  of  the  new  Sect, 
The  next  thing  observable,  is  a  most  affectionate  concern  and 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  who  are  to  exist  some  centuries 
hence^  when  the  endless  perfectibility  rfthe  human  sjiecies  (for  such 
is  their  jargon)  shall  receive  ///  ccmfiktion  upon  earth ;  whei^ 
the  disciples  of  Dr.  Darwin  have  learned  to  manage  the  wim/f 
and  direct  their  currents  at  pleasure,  and  the  descendants  of 
Abbi  Sieyes  have  calmed  the  waves  of  a  stormy  people  with, 
the  essential  oil  of  democracy. 

Another  trait  is,  that  all  political  Justice  is  essentially  founded 
upon  injusticei  if  plunder,  robbery,  and  spoliation  of  all  pro« 

P^rtJ 

{^)  First  publisj^ied  in  %  vols.  4to ;  and  since  in  %  ¥olst  Svcu 

{fi)  Stat.  L.  xu  V,  3» 

O4 


Genius  may  droop  o'er  Falkland's  funeral  cryj 


No 


perty  in  tie  cutset  may  be  termed  injustice  \*  thou^  to  be  itire 
the  latter  cmi  of  his  commonwealth  rather  forgets  the  beginning. 
But  I  must  say,  he  is  not  without  some  kind  of  apprehension^ 
that  the  population  of  atates  may  be  too  great,  under  the 
blessings  of  an  equal  diffusiou  of  property  in  the  proposed  go* 
▼ernmenty  for  which  he  provides  a  remedy;  though,  for  my 
•wn  part»  I  think  such  a  governmentj^  like  Saturn  of  old«  will 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  up  its  children. 

Again :  another  discovery  seems  to  be,  that  as  hitherto  we 
have  had  recourse  to  the  agency  and  interference  of  the 
Deity,  and  his  unalterable  laws,  to  account  even  for  the 
fall  of  a  stone  to  the  ground,  the  germination  of  a  blade  of 
grass,  or  the  propagation  of  the  meanest  insect;  we  are  now  to 
discard  the  superintendence  of  God  in  human  and  terrestrial 
affairs,  and  to  believe  in  no  providence  but  our  own^\ti^  to  re^maic 
ourselves  and  cur  facuhtes.  He  seems  to  realize  a  modern 
iictiou  I  once  read,  which  supposes  an  assembly  of  certain 
philosophers  before  the  Deity,  when  some  of  them  are  said  to 
whisper  in  his  ear,  **  Between  friends,  we  do  not  believ^^ 
**  that  YO0  exist  at  alL'*. 

Further;  as  to  suppose  a  divine  sanction  without  a  divinity 
would  be  absurd,  therefore^  every  institution  such  as  marriage, 
which  in  ail  civilized  nations  has  been  hallowed  for  the  great 
end  for  which  it  was  ordained,  is  to  be  vilified,  ridiculed,  argued 
away,  and  abolished.  The  tender  sex,  deprived  of  the  support, 
comforti  and  protection  of  their  natural  guardian,  is  to  bo 

delivered 


'  ^  !•  e.  If  Mr.  Godwin's  principles  are  to  be  adopted  in  a&y 
country^  where  property  is  «9w^ secured  hy  the  Iwwu 


t    ii7    1 

No  patriot  weeps  when  gifted  villains  die.  iSo 

Who 

delivered  over  to  fancied  freedom  aod^  wild  independance,  but 
in  reality  to  misery  and  destitution  beyond  all  calculation. 

Then  by  way  of  corollary,  a  few  vulgar  virtues  and  once  bo« 
nourable  affections,  as  piety  to  parents,  and  ]ove  to  children,  a$ 
sucky  are  to  be  erased  from  the  breast.  , Gratitude  for  kindness^ 
ai?d  tears  for  the  unfortunate,  are  but  weakness:  there  is  nothing 
soothing  in  compassion,  and  friendship  has  no  consolation.  It 
would  seem,  that  a  weli  of  water,  an  appl6  tree,  or  any  thing 
/Productive f  is  more  valuable  than  man  to  man,  abstracted fr^m  th$ 
mere  me  which  one  man  can  derive  from  another.  **  These  are 
•*  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  and  this  is  the  worship  to  which  you  arp,^ 
•«  called  T' 

Nevertheless  I  shall  still  venture  to  mention,  with  reverence 
and  humility,  trb  gubat  moral  code  intended  for  all  man* 
kind,  once  delivered  and  ratified  by  Him,  'wh^  knew  tuhat  1x30$ 
in  man.  In  that  code  all  is  practicable,  all  virtue  is  founded  in 
mercy,  kindness,  benevolence,  and  comfort,  alike  to  him  that 
gives  and  htm  that  takes.  There  man  plants;  and  God,  not 
man,  gives  the  increase.  There  we  find  no  wild  supposition  of 
;in  interest  which  cannot  be  described,  as  it  does  not  exist;  no 
course  of  actions  is  proposed,  without  a  motive  direct  and 
reflected.  I  speak  here  of  perhaps  the  least  part  of  the  Gospel 
Code,  even  of  that  Revelation  which  was  given  unto  men  in  a 
manner  at  once  clear  and  perspicuous,  pure  and  unmined* 
uniform  and  consistent,  persuasive  and  convincing,  powerful 
and  auihofitative^  in  the  name  and  in  the  majesty  of  Him  who 
IS  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The  Ai.mighty! 

But  if  we  regard  mere  human  institutions ;  if  a  man  wishes  to 
see  z/iraeticable  system  of  policy  and  government,  founded  and 
confirnied  in  the  experience  of  ages,  let  him,  if  he  has  been 
gawbik  hA  astcay  by  the  meteors  ^i  Godwin^  walk  for  .a  seasoa 

ia  •- 


r    a»8    3 
Who  now  reads  Parr  ?  whose  title  who  shall  give  } 

Doctor 

b  the  steady  light  which  Blackstone  has  diffused.  Let  him  study 
the  Commentaries  onthf  FngHsh  Laws^  as  they  exist  and  uphold 
sll  that  ts  valuable^  or  perh  ips  attainable,  in  a  rational  and 
civilized  nation;  and  then  let  him  consider  the  theories  of 
Godwin  on  political  Justicei  and  contemplate  the  government 
which  would  be  raised  on  his  principles*  To  me  there  seems 
fo  be  no  more  comparison  than  between  light  and  darkness. 
What  the  great  Burnet  *  affirms  of  the  Deist  and  the  Atheist, 
considered  merely  as  two  sects  in  philosophy,  if,  lam  conviacM^ 
sot  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  two  political  Sects  in  question. 
^  The  hypothesis  of  tie  Deist  reaches  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
/^  both  through  the  intellectual  and  material  world,  with  a  clear 
^* a|id  distinct  light  every  where;  is  genuine^  comprehensive^ 
**  satisfactory  ;  has  nothing  forced^  nothing  confased,  nothing 
**  precarious.  Whereas  the  hypothesis  of  tie  Atheist  is  strained 
**  and  broken;  dark  and  uoeasy  to  the  mindj  cemmmfy /trecariouj^ 
^  eften  incongruous  and  irrational^  and  sometimes  plainly  ridiculous,** 

I  can  allow  Mr.  Godwin,  and  other  speculative  wAters  on 
government  to  be  ingenious.  They  must  in  the  course  of  their 
investigation »  now  and  then  throw  out  a  new  idea,  but 'in  general 
the  greatest  part  of  their  works  consists  of  very  old  ideas^  which 
have  been  discussed  again  and  again*  They  astonish  by 
paradoxes,  and  allure  the  imagination  by  prospects  without  a 
limit;  and  when  they  have  alternately  heated  mid  confounded  ih^ 
sninds  of  men,  they  call  them  to  the  great  nvorh^  namely,  the 

subversion 

♦  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  earth,  b,  z.  ch.  to. — See  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  chapters  of  that  great  man^s  work:  '*  Oo  the 
Author  of  Nature,  and  on  Natural  Providence ;"«»a  master 
treatise  on  reason  and  eloquence.  I  wish  these  two  chaptcn 
weic  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 


[    "9    ] 
Doctor  Sententious  hight,  or  Positive?  (j) 


From 


subversion  of,  yvhat  tbey  call,  prejudiceii  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  wiick  is  : 

In  mobtros  Fabkicata  bst  machika  uvaot* 

I  can  laugh  ac  their  metaphysics,  and  even  be  amused 
with  their  pantomime  fancies,  as  suck.  But  when  I  know 
that  their  theories  are  designed  to  be  brought  into  action, 
and  when  they  tell  us,  that  tiiey  hate  violence,  blood-shed^ 
revolution,  and  misery^  and  that  truth  and  happiness  are  their 
objects;  I  open  my  eyes  to  see,  and  my  ears  to  hear;  and 
having  hol^estly  exerted  both  faculties,  1  declare,  from  private 
conviction  and  from  public  experience,  that  I  oppose  the 
admission  of  their  doctrines,  whether  recommended  by  Thomas 
Paine,  or  William  Godwin.  Perba^ps  indeed,  **  Hujusmodi 
*<  Gives,  improbos  in  rempublicam  et  seditiosos,  a  Ceosore 
**  melius  est,  quam  a  Poeta  notari."  (a) 

Yet  a  moment.  Take  Mr.  Qodwin  as  a  iv^/arr^/ philosopher, 
and  from  bis  doctrines  let  the  reader  consider  /l?e  state  rf  his 
understanding.  Let  him  also  consider,  htmi  such  a  man  is 
^alified  not  merely  to  reform,  but  first  to  overthrow  and  thei| 
to  rebuild,  the  whole  system  of  government,  morality,  and 
religion  ia  tuch  a  kingdom  as  Great  Britain.  What  opinion 
can  we  entertain  of  a  man  who  seriously  thinks  that,  at  some 
future  period,  the  necessity  of  sleep  U  an  animal  body  may  Be 
^ferseded:'^thzt  men  die  merely  by  their  mon/aultandmismanagempU^ 
but,  that  the  immortality  of  the  organized  human  body,  as  it  is 
sow  formed,  might  be  attained  by  proper  attention  and  case;-^ 
pr  who  thinks  <*  that,  hereafter  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the 
'*  most  extensive  operations  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of 
**  me  man,  or  to  make  use  of  a  familiar  instance,  that  a  pUugk 
^*  moy  n§t  be  turned  into  afield^  andperfurm  its  ^ce^  without  the 

«  ne^d 

{a)  Cicero  Fragm.  de  Republic^,  Lib.  4«  ap.  Augustin.  d4 
Civit.  Dei|  L.  9«  C.  9. 


[     **o     ] 

I 

From  Greek,  or  French,  or  any  Roman  ground, 

Ja 

•*  neeJ  rf  superintendence !  !  /"   and  then  adds,  *<  It  was  in  thie 
^  sense  that  the  celebrated   Franklin  conjectured,  th^  Mind ' 
**  would    one    day  become   omnipotent    over    niatterl!  I  («) 
Sorely  we  may  say  with  the  poet  of  £picuru8; 

'  Naturai 

Pertnrbatur  ihi  totum  sie  corpus,  et  hmnes 
Commuttmlur  ibi  positura  principiokuh.  {b) 

T  have  referred  to  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Godwin^s  work,  as 
he  has  corrected  or  omitted  many  passages  which  were  in  the 
4to  edition.  If  he  will  but  go  on  with  more  last  thoughts^  I  think 
lie  will  shortly  reduce  it  to  a  very  little  pamphlet.  I  could 
make  such  a  collection  o{  Beauties  (or  what  P.abelais  might  call 
•'  Antidoted Conundrums'^)  from  this  work,  as  would  dazzle  even  ^ 
modern  philosopher,  whose  *•  mind  is  omnipotent  over  matter,'* 
in  Mr.  Godwin's  6nd  Dr.  Franklin's  sense. 

I  think  these  Beauties  would  form  an  assemblage  of  tho 
most  curious  and  incongruous  ideas  ever  exhibited,  fully  suf- 
ficient,  (as  Mr.  Godwin  expresses  it)  to  **  rouse  (any  man)  front 
•*  the  LBTHARCic  OBLIVIOUS  PooL,  out  of  vjhich  every  finite  in* 
•«  lellect originally  rosf/*'  (r)  Good  heaven.!  what  can  Mr.  Godwin 
mean  by  such  ideas,  and  such  words !  except  he  seriousfy  believes 
that  Luman  souls  are  dipped  in  the  river  of  oblivion,  or  drink 
of  that  stream  as  described  by  Virgil.  Yet  even  this  will  not 
help,  or  explain  Mr.  Godwin's  words,  for  he  says,  that  they 
•♦oriGiNALLY  rose  from  the  oblivious  pool** 

Intb  what  whirlpools  of  desolating  nonsense  are  nue  to  bp 
Jnirried,  as  the  sport,  the  scorn,  the  ludibria,  the  puppets  of 
these  New  Creators  of  the  moral  vjprldf   Alas  for  man  !  wherever 

they 
(4)  Godwin,  v.  a.  p.  494.  ed..8vo,  .  (3)  Lucret.  L.  J^y\  Vt^ 
if)  Godwioi  vol.  9.  p.  89.  8vo.  ed« 


[    221    ]; 

In  mazy  progress  and  eternal  round. 

Quotations 

they  lead  us  and  themselves^  methinksit  is  deeper  and  deeper^ 
confusion  worse  tonfoumied  / 

The  further  I  proceed,  the  more  I  learn  to  distrust  swelling 
men,  and  swelling  words,  and  swelling  ideas,  but  above  all  in 
political  subjects,  from  which  most  is  to  be  dreadtd;  Political 
writers  of  this  class  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  speculators 
oJF  former  times. 

The  lucubrations  of  Montesquieu  and  Locke,  so  unjustly 
and  so  foolishly  decried  of  late  by  some  weak,  though  well- 
meaning  persons,  were  given  as  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence and  o/ continued  meditation.  The  works  of  these  great 
men  were  not  designed  to  produce  subversion,  but  shio  and* 
gradual  reformation,  as  the  various  states  of  Europe  would 
admit.  The  writers  of  these  days,  on  the  contrary,  throw  out 
their  ideas  at  a  htat^  and  intend  they  should  be  brought  into 
immediate  action.  They  are  not  friends  **  to  the  world,  or  the 
^  world's  law." 

I  would  earnestly  and  zealously  inculcate  it  again  and  again, 
that  whatever  may  be  held  forth  to  as,  or  disguised,  by  these  phi« 
SosophcrS)  neither  ///^ir  plans,  f\OT their  reforms,  nor  /^Wr  systems, 
can  ever  be  erected  or  established  ik  thk  KfMGDOMOt  Grea^t 
BaiTAiN,  but  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Cbristiau  Religion, 
and  upon  the  annihilation,  or  the  disturbance  of  all  orders  and 
ranks  in  society,  as  they  now  exist.  We  may  also  be  fully 
assured,  that  this  cannot  be  effected,  but  through  th^j  necessary 
and  unavoidable  mediumof  plunder, confi.^cation,  revolutionary 
diurnal  murders,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  enterprising  talents 
of  gifted,  bold,  and  bad  men,  u.pon  all  property,  public  and 
frivate^  upon  which  all  modern  Revolutionists  rest  as  their 
corner  stone,  and  their  final  hope. 

I  win  add,  that  to  such  of  my  readers  as  are  conversant  ih 

those  authors  of  antiquity,  whose  precisioni  of  thought  and  gf 

•  .  language, 


I     2.1t      ] 

/  Quotations  dance,  and  wonder  at  their  ptace^ 
Buzz  through  his  wig,  and  give  the  bush  more  grace : 
But  on  the  oath,  that  modest  Tucker  (/)  swore, 
Parr  wisely  ponder'd ;  and  his  oath  forbore. 
He  prints  a  Sermon :  (//)  Hurd  with  judging  eye 
Reads,  and  rejects  with  critic  dignity :  .190 

Words 

IkDguage,  has  conferred  dignity  and  stability  on  those  principles 
by  which  all  that  is  sacred,  or  venerable^  or  usefali  or  necessary 
to  well-being  is  maintained,  I  would  offer  the  words  of  an 
ancient  Christian  Philosopher  in  the  early  ages.  The  ulicer* 
taintyyand  weakness,  and  f}iti\hy6f  moJemawireviveiidoQlnnes 
were  never  better  exposed  or  expressed.  * 

Hin  yoL^  (JMi  <nioro§  ayy^Ms  aTTotyrett  xai  a/rram  ^Xaiva,  xaci 
AVEi^or  v^avv),  xai  arnXvis  ^arraffta,  xou  axardkrrgrrof  ayvouc. 
Tetura  rotwv  Jis^viXOoy,  SkiXof^syos  Ssi^ai  vm  iv  rws  ioyyi^ast 
wrav  avrort  Byxmomrat  km  is  it(  avEipov  avrtiis  xau  OfOfi^ro^ 
vpoeimv  il  ^'nm<nf  ram  vpayfULTan,  kou  to  rskof'cun'afy  c&tsx/m^* 

|A€iiov.(a)     (1796.) 

If  thit  note  is  too  long,  I  have  no  inclination  to  make  any 
apology  for  it.  My  conviction  and  my  fears  on  this  most, 
awfal  subject,  (while  it  trnyyet  avaih  us  to  consider  it)  some* 
times  overpower  me,  till  I  absolutely  sink  under  them.  It  is 
written,  I  hope  we  ail  know  where,  **  Fsyopc^Evo;  cv  aywug^ 
f  tKTENESTEPON  ^^cttji/xstp." 

(«)  Hermic  Aiaa-upfA^  (sive  Irrisio)  ran  s^of  ^iKwro^an^ 
Paf.  S75.«->8ub fin ;  $il.  Paris.  Justia«  l^tyris  Op.  x636« 


1        [    "3    ] 
Words  upon  words  1  and  most  against  their  will. 
And  honied  globules  dribble  through  his  quill, 
Mawkish,  and  thick ;  Earth  scarce  the  tropes  supplies, 

Heav'n  lends  her  moon  and  crouded  galaxies  \  {v) 

Polemic 

(f)  Though  the  reader  may  possibly  have  a  very  good  idea  o£ 
m  sententious,  or  a  positive  Doctor  in  general ;  yet  my  specific 
allusion  is  to  the  theology  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
Doctors  were  divided  into  Doctor es  Dogmatici  it  PcsUivi^  and 
the  DHtpres  SemteHiiarii^  or  expounders  of  the  famous  Book  of 
Sentences  by  Peter  Lombarci,  BisAojk  of  ?ms. 

At  present  Bishop  Gregoire  and  Bishop  Sieyes  at  Pa  a  it,  give 
their  Doctors  some  famous  books  of  sentences  to  expound,  notie 
et  commentariis  perpetuis  Docto&is  Gujllotini,  who  caused 
great  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  Doctors,  and  artrangea 
their  several  heads  with  admirable  precision.    (1796.) 

(/)  Josiah  Tucker,  D.  D^  late  Dean  of  Gloucester,  S  frawf^ 
once  took  an  oath  in  a  pamphlet  that  he  would  refuse  H 
bishopric*  He  was  an  acute,  learned,  and  most  sagacious 
man. 

(//)  The  unfortunate  Education  Sermon,  which  Bishop  Hurd 
happened  to  dislike.  '*  Hinc  illae  lacrymae !''  This  produced 
the  re-publication  of  Warburton's  and  Hurd's  tracts,  with  the 
splendid  and  astonishing  dedication  by  Dr.  Parr.  Si^e  the  First 
Dialogue  of  the  P.  of  L.  See  also  Rabelais^s  gicat  Chapter, 
^*  How  Gargantua  spent  his  time  in  ra/Vif  weather,"  and  the 
comment  by  Du  Chat. 

(v)  Dr.  Parr's  own  words.  See  the  P.  of  L.  Dialogue  x. 
and  Dr.  Parr's  cwn  Dedication  of  Warburton's  tracts,  p.  I5i» 
fcc.  with  all  the  display  of  beautifal  earthly  and  ceelestial  ima« 

?  gery, 
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Polemic  phrcnzy  and  irreverent  rage. 
And  dotard  impotence,  deform  the  page. 


Let 


gery,  and  all  the  metltti  verhorum  ghhulij  which  were  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  ir>  such  admirable  confusion,  "  ut  majus  sit 
'*  haice  contortiones  matimisy  quam  signorum  ortus  obitusqne,  per- 
«*  discere."  (tf)  Dr.  Parr's  Strang*  verbiage  {S)  reminds  me  of 
some  persons  in  Tit  JfTasfis  of  Aristophanes ; 

Apy^ioyi*%K'r\(fi^uyo(fpuviX't\pAra,.  [c) 
Or  as  Plautus  expresses  himself  in  one  of  bia  comedies  1 
**  Salvaresest,  philosophaturquoquejam: 
^*  Quod  erat  ei  nomen  ^^-^Thesaufchrysonieochrysirles,**  (d) 
The  Doctor  can  consfiue  all  this^  I  believe/ and  the  meaning 

of  it. 

Dr. 

■   '     ■  «     ■■■  I a     ■      ■      ■ /. ,1  ,   ,  im      kmt 

(a)  Cic.  de  Fato,  Sect.  8. 

{b)  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  hold  up  none  of  Dr.  Parr't 
sesqnipcdalia  verba  to  ridicule  ;  it  is  his  verbiage  and  phrase- 
ology  which  I  reprobate.  It  woul^  be  ridiculous  indeed  to 
compare  the  Birmingham  doctor  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  I 
am  not  his  Biographer ;  it  is  not  his  life,  but  his  writings 
which  I  criticise. 

What  has  Dr.  Parr  written  ?  A  Sermon  or  two,  rather 
long;  a  Latin  Prefsce  to  Bel!endenus»  (rather  long  too,)  con- 
sisting of  a  cento  of  I<atin  and  Greek  expressions  applied 
to  political  subjects;  another  preface  ta  some  English 
tract9,  and  two  or  three  English  pamphlets  about  his  own 
private  quarrels.  And  this  is  the  man  to  be  compared  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ! ! !  (Added,  1797.)  Why  am  l/oreed  intQ 
a  confirmation  of  my  opinion  stronger  and  stronger? 

.   (f)  S9»)«{,  v,»i9.       (//)  Captiv.  A.».  Sc^z. 


£   ^*5    ] 

Let  him  but  wrangle,  and  In  any  shape 
Not  insignificance  itself  can  'scape : 


Horace 


Dr.  Parf  is  io  rery  learped,  and  hai  such  a  deep  mouthi  that 
tome  conjecture  he  was  not  born  till  the  'end  of  the  deventh 
monthi  like  theg^t  Garg^ntua  i  or  srepi^o^xevtt  EVMK/to!/,  at  the 
end  of  a  twelve- month,  as  Homer  speaks  {a)  of  one  of  Neptune's 
children,  and  for  which  Aolns  Geliius  (a  favourite  author  with 
Dr.  Parr)  g^vely  assigns  a  reason,  **  Convenisse  Neptuno 
"  majestatique  ejus,  at  longiore  tempore  satus  ex  eo  grandest 
*'  ceret/'  (^)  ^am  sx  awo^A;\ioi  eui/dti  ABotvarcinl 

A  few  months  after  the  Doctor^s  birth,  he  was  found,  like 

Oafgantuft,  to  be  '^  a  fine  boy,  and  kaJ  a  hurly  fitt^mpiomy ;  he 

•<*  monochordized  with  his  fingen,and  iarytmiKed  y9\i\i  his  tail/' 

RaWeK  B.  i.  C.  7.    This  was  a  presage  of  the  noise  the  Doctor 

was  to  make  hereafter ;  but  from  the  nature  of  his  boyish  diet, 

(for  his  masters  were  stiled  Tubal  Holofernes  and  Panocrates 

Matseologus)  it  appeared  that  he  was  better  fed  than  uught* 

If  the  child  wanted  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  slice  of  mutton,  or  any 

commoa  vegetable,  he  was  not  suffered  to  have  any,  till  he  had 

cited  all  the  Greek  ot  Latin  authors  who  had  mentioned  these 

natural  substances;    Pliny,  Athenseus,  Julius  Pollux,  Galen, 

Pdrpbyrius,    Oppian,   Polybius,    Dionysius  Halicarnassensis, 

Heliodoru9^Aristotle,Plato,ADlusGellius,^lian,Theophrastus,* 

and  Dioscorides,  down  to  BufFon  and  Sir  John  Hill.  This  habit 

tie 
-  - -  -     -  _  -  ^  ■ 

{a)  Odys.  »•  V.  ^47.  {h)  AuL  Gell.  Lib.  3.  C.  x6. 

{c)  I  recommend  to  Dr:  Parr  the  following  passage  from 
7heophrastas's  History  of  Plants,  which  he  will  andersund| 
£y  rsuf  a^aims  xciffcur^  vpos  ro  MH  ^TAAOMANEIN, 
avij«M4M»  nm  sgm9ffwir$  ray  mroy*  TheophrasttHist.  Plant.  Lib#8f 

-7,  , 
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Horace  and  Coombc  (a?)  go  forth,  a  gentle  pair. 
Splendid  and  silly,,  to  unequal  ww;  20a 

But  while  the  midwife  to  Lucina  prays. 
The  Gorgon  glares,  and  blasts  the  critic's'  bays* 

Parr  prints  a  Pajier  -, {y)  well:  in  all  things  equal. 
Sense,  ta£te,wit,  judgment;  but  pray  read  Tie  Sequel: 

Sequel 

the  Child  never  lost  in  his  riper  years«  to  the  great  edification  of 
his  hearers  or  reader-b,  when  he  was  furnished  with  pen  and  ink. 

When  he  was  advanced  to  the  Doctorate,  the  Child  was  still 
the  same»  as  appeared  in  his  complinnentary  and  satirical  pre« 
face  to  BellendenuSi  in  which,  as  usual,  he  discharged  all  the 
literary  food  he  ever  ate,  afcerthe  Greek  fashion  of  his  masters 
Tubal  Holofernes  and  Ponocrates  Mataeologus,  and  as  prescribed 
by  that  great  and  consummate  Theologian.  ^*  Joanninus  de 
*«  Barrauco  in  libro  de  copiositate  reverentiarum,"  a  writer 
who  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended,  and  who  is  as  well 
hnonjon  as  *^  Musambertius  in  Commpnitorio  ad  Ramiresium 
**  de  Prado,'*  quoted  by  Mr.  Porson  in  the  title  page  of  his 
Letters,  to  regale  Archdeacon  Travis. 

{x)  See  the  ridiculous  controversy  between  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr. 
Coombe,  about  a  pompous  edition  of  Horace,  published  to  b« 
sure  for  no  purpose  that  I  can  discover;  which  the  Doctor 
Positivus  mangled  and  destroyed  in  the  British  Critic  withont 
any  mercy.  See  also  Dr.  Parr's  strange  Letter  to  Dr.  C.  on  this 
occasion,  signed  *<  By  an  Occasional  Writer  in  the  British 
«»  Critic," 

{y)    Dr.  Parr  published  at  Birmingham    wh^t   he  called 

«*  A  printed  Paper;"  and  after  that,  •'A  Sequel  to  a  printe4 

««  Paper,"  a  very  large  paoiphlet,  de  omni  scibili|  as  usual. 

}  really 


r  "7 

Sequel  to  what  ?  the  Doctor  only  knows; 

Morsels  of  politics,  most  chosen  pro$e> 

Of  Ndbles,  Priestley^  Plato,  DemdcrttS, 

Pitt,  Plutarch,  Curtis,  Burke,  and  Rous,  and  Ratsj 

The  scene?  'tis  Birmingham,  renown'dafar 

At  once  for  halfpence,  and  for  Doctor  Parr.    210 

OCTAVIUS. 

Well  if  none  read  such  works,  yet  all  admire—         i 

AUTHOR. 

The  paper? 

OCTAVIUS. 

Yes  J  ten  shillings  every  quire:  (^) 

The 

I  really  think  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  aoy  man  of  learning 
and  ability,  (and  Dr.  Parr  l^as  both,)  who  has  kitherto  wasted  hit 
powers  and  attainments  in  such  a  desultory,  unmeaning,  wild^ 
unconnected,  and  Useless  manner,  as  Dr,  Parr.  «<  A  nullum 
**  rei/tuUiea  nsum  ambitios4  loquelft  inclarmt.***  I  have  done 
with  Urn. 

{a)  I  allude  to  and  condemn  the  needlessly  expensive  manner 
of  publishing  most  pamphlets,  and  books  at  this  time.  Sec  the 
Ponuits  of  Literature^  Dial.  i. 

t  Tacit.  L.  4.  Sect,  aoj 
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The  type  ]$  Bulmcr's,  just  like  Boydell*$  plays: 
So  Mister  Haylcy  shines  in  Milton's  (*)  rays. 
,  In  one  glaz*d  glare  tracts,  sermons,  pamphlets  vie^' 

And  hot*press*d  nonsense  claims  a  dignity. 

f 

AUTHOR. 

Nonsense  or  sense,  FlI  bear  in  any  shape* 
In  gown,  in  lawn,  in  ermine,  or  in  crape : 
What's  a  fine  type,  where  truth  exerts  her  rule? 
Science  is  science,  and  a  fooFs  a  fooL  z%m 

Yet  all  shall  read,  and  all  that  page  approve. 
When  public  spirit  itaeets  with  public  love. 

Thus 


If  the  present  rage  of  general  printing  on  fine,  creamj^ 
Ire^wove,  hot-pressed  paper  is  not  stopped,  the  injnrj  done 
to  the  eye  from  reading,  and  the  shamefol  escpence  of  the 
books,  will  in  no  rery  long  time  annihilate  the  desire  of  readings 
and  the  poisibility  of  purchasing.  N^  mou  wtrk  wiatttever 
ihtM  ii/uUisied  in  tkt  manner^  or  Literature  will  destroy  itself. 

{})  Mr.  Hayley  wrote  a  long  life,  or  rather  a  sort  of  defence 
of  Milton,  as  I  think,  prefixed  to  Boydell's  grand  edition  of 
the  poet.  I  like  neither  the  spirit  aor  the  cpteoHtioo  ef  ISr. 
».'sworL 
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Thus  late  {c)  where  poverty  with  rapine  dwelt^ 
Rumford's  kind  g^ius  the  Bavarian  felt> 
Not  by  romantic  charities  b^;uil'd. 
But  cahn  in  project^  and  in  mercy  (d)  mild. 
Where'er  his  wisdom  guided,  none  withstood^ 
Content  with  peace  and  practicable  good; 
Round  him  the  labourers  throng,  the  nobles  wait. 
Friend  of  the  poor,  and  guardian  of  the  state.   £30 

Tet  all  shall  read,  {e)  when  bold  in  strength  divine, 

Ptelatic  virtue  guards  the  Christian  shrine, 

PIeas'4 

(r)  See  the  Experimental  Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and 
Philosophical,  by  Bbvjamik  Count  of  RuKroaD,  &c.  &c.  &c, 
I  hope  the  Directors  of  the  interior  Government  of  this  country 
will  have  the  sense  and  wisdom  to  profit  from  this  most  viJuabk 
tad  important  work,  whose  truly  philosophic  and  benevolent 
author  must  feel  a  joy  and  self  satisfaction,  far  superior  to  any 
praise  which  man  can  bestow. 

(d)  A  distinguishing  feature  in  all  his  phns  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  idle,  the  abandoned*  and  the  wretched.  The 
m$de  of  conferring  mercy,  and  apparent  kindness,  is  not  alwayt 
mild  and  merciful.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  my  readers  to 
enlarge  on  this  virtue*  May  they  all  feel  experimentally,  that 
the  mercifnl,  in  the  true  sense,  shall  obtain  mercy. 

(e)  See  the  important,  convincing*  and  eloquent  Letters  ad* 
ibetsed  to  Thomas  Paine^  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  ad  part. 
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PlcasM  from  the  pomp  rf  science  to  descend. 
And  teach  (he  people,  as  their  hallowed  friend; 
In  gentle  warnings  to  the  vmsettled  breast. 
In  all  it's  wamrring!^  from  the  realms  of  rest. 
From  impious  scoffs  and  ribaldry  to  turn. 
And  Reason's  Age  by  reason's  light  discern  j 
Refix  insulted  truth  with  tempered  zeal. 
And  feel  that  joy  which  Watson  best  canfeeU   z^ii 

True  Genius  marks  alone  the  path  to  life. 
And  Fame  invites,  and  prompts  the  noble  9tri£e,  ; ; 
Her  temple's  everlasting  doors  unbarr*d } 
Desert  is  various,  various  the  reward ; 
No  little  jealousy,  no  ill-tim'd  sneer. 
No  envy  there  is  founds  or  rival  fear* 

Methinks 

i»y  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  LandaflP,  stiied, 
<<  An  Apology  for  the  Bible."  Every  person  wishes,  that  the 
•  Biibop  had  changed^  or  would  even  now  change,  the  word 
•*  Apology"  to  ^*  Defence,"  or  any  other ;  not  that  the  word 
«*  apology"  is  absolutely  improper,  but  because  the  original 
meaning  of  it  is  obsolete.  To  write  such  a  book  as  this  is  to  do 
a  real  service  to  mankind.  A  cheap  edition  of  it  is  printed,  aad 
ijt  is  hoped  will  be  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom, 
I  think  that  lu$  ;<  Pefence  of  Retealcd  Keligioa"  in  two  short 

$eraio99 
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,  Methinks  on  Babylon  fond  fancy  dreams. 
Her  vale  of  willows  by  the  mournful  streams^ 
Where  Hebrew  lyres  hung (rr)  mute !  O'er  Sion's  hiU 
Blows  the  chill  blast,  and  baneful  dews  distill*  (dd) 

Blest 

Sermons  is  of  great  merit  and  of  general  utility.  Bishop  Watson 
should  often  write,  but  with  the  utmost  caution,  accuracy,  and 
consideration,  because  his  works  will  JLwzys  be  read* 

I  would  al'o  particularly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  Sixth 
Letter  of  the  Series  of  Letters  which  the  Bishop  addressed  to 
Mr.  Qibbon.  To  young  men  of  fashion  apd  of  abijitiesi  origi- 
nally good,  but  obscured  by  libertine  life  and  conversation,  it 
will  be  peculiarly  serviceable;  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  led 
astray  by  some  modern  pretended  discoveries  in  natural  fihiloso* 
/iiy,  now  a  favourite  mode  of  introducing  and  enforcing 
scepticism  and  infidelity. 

In  this  place  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  solemn  notice, 
that  when  Anaxagoras  reasoned  before  p£aicL£s  on  the  oeco* 
nomy  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  phaenomena  of  na« 
ture,  theall-accompliihed  Athenian  was  led  by  the  philosopher 
into  a  sobriety  of  thought  and  a  settled  devotion.  It  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  powerful  language  of  Plutarch :  "  O*  ^va-ixos 

••  (M^akn  fJLsr*  £X7rjJfl;v  ayatBwv  EVOsSuuy  Byspya^BVXi/** 

(c<)  '*  The  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon  were  so  thickly 
planted  with  willow  trees,  as  the  learned  Bochart  informs 
us,  that  the  country  of  Babylon  was  thence  called,  Tho 
Vale  of  Willows,  and  on  those  trees  were  suspended  the 
lyres  of  the  captive  Hebrews  neglected  and  unstrung." 
6ce  PfRsiAii  Miscellanies,    by   William    Ouseley,   Esq. 

P  4  4to. 

♦  Plutt  Vit.  Pcricl.  p.  34a.  vol.  i.  ed,  Bryan* 
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Blest  be  the  charm^  that  sense  to  virtue  binds^ 
The  social  sympathy  of  learned  minds,  t^% 

The  common  care,  the  universal  cavise. 
And  all  that  piety  to  genius  draws. 

How  sweet  to  hear,  on  that  Parnassian  mounty 
Mile}  waters  welling  from  the  fiivour'd  foynt ; 
Oh,  never  may  Castalia's  streams  divide 
From  Siloa's  broolj:,  and  Jordan's  h^llow'd  tide« 

But 

4to.  p.  xoi.  abounding  with  learned,  pleating,,  and  curioot 
information.  It  is  one  of  those  works,  which  not  being  adapted 
to  general  reading  should  be  patronised  and  purcbafted  by  men 
of  fortune  and  education. 

I  beg  leave  for  the  same  risasons^  to  recommend  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Maurice's  History  of  Hindostan  in  4to.  and  his  Indian 
Antiquities  in  8vo.  The  subject  is  indeed  in  the  region  of 
fancy  and  of  conjecture,  and  Mr.  M.'s  work  abounds  with 
both ;  but  such  eruditioni  ingenuity,  and  unremitting  diligence^ 
should  not  fail  of  an  honourable  reward.  Sint  hic  c^am  sua 
praemia  laudi.    (See  also  P.  of  h»  Pia).IV.) 

{JJ)  I  rAd,  with  the  greatest  concern,  the  following  passage 
in  the  v«ry  learned,  ingenious,  and  venerable  Bishop  of  Worces* 
ter's  Preface  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Warburton's  Works, 
concerning  Dr.  Lowth,  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  our  times 
have  produced.  Dr.  Hurd  says  ;  "  Bishop  Low th's reputation, 
**  as  a  writer,  was  raised  chiefly  on  his  Hebrew  Li^rature,  at 
^*  displayed  in  those  two  works,  hisLatin  Lectureson  the  Hebrew 
f^  fOttry,  and  his  English  version  of  the  prophe^  Isaiah.    The 

!!for?ncf 
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But  hark,  what  solemn  strains  from  Amo*s  vales 
Breathe  raptures  wafted  on  the  Tuscan  gales!    269 
Lorenzo  rears  again  his  awful  head. 
And  feels  his  ancient  glories  round  him  spread  ; 
The  Muse>  starting  from  their  trance  revive. 
And  at  their  Rosco£*3  bidding,  wake  and  live,  (e) 

Thb 

^  former  is  well  and  elegantly  eemposed,  but  in  a  veia  of  critic 
**  cism  not  above  the  common ;  the  latter,  T  think,  is  chiefly 
*'  valuable,  as  it  shews  how  little  may  be  expected  from  Dr» 
^  Kennicott's  Work,  and  mmi  a  new  translaiiou  nf  theBible  for 
**  public  use.**  Preface  to  Warburton's  Works,  410;  edit.  p.  94* 
The  necessity  of  any  observation  from  me  is  precluded  by  a 
very  able  Letfer  to  Bishop  Hurd,  occasioned  by  his  Stricture! 
on  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Lowth,  by  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  I  recommend  to  the  readcx.  It  b 
one  of  the  few  pamphlets  which  should  be  preserved. 

{e)  See  **  The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magni- 
**  ficent,  by  William  Rotcoe,''  a  vol.  4to«  I  cannot  bat  con« 
gratqlate  the  public  upon  this  great  and  important  addition  to 
Classical  IJistory,  which  I  regard  as  a  pnsenomenon  in  Litera- 
ture, in  every  point  of  view. 

It  is  pleasant  to  consider  a  gentleman,  not  under  the  auspices 
of  an  univerbity,  or  beneath  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  business  of  great  extent,  and 
resident  in  the  remote  commercial  town  of  Liverp(>')L  (whtre 
nothing  is  hei^rdof  but  Guinea  ships,  slaves,  blacks^  and  mer- 
chandise,) investigating  and  describing  the  'iseand  progrc^b  of 
ffery  polite  arf  in  Italy  {U  the  revival  of  iearnj^g  with  acutCiit&s, 
2  dei)tb, 
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The  Latian  genius  vindicates  Iiis  state. 
And  proudly  hails  ibe  frcat  Yriuir.vjatc,  (/) 
Lords  of  the  lyre,  and  fathers  of  the  song. 
In  Fancy's  order  as  they  pass  along. 
There  musing  deep  in  philosophic  groves. 

His  Tuscan  Academe,  {g)  Lorenzo  roves ;        270 

While 

dtptby  and  precision;  with  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  the 
•olidity  of  the  historian* 

Tor  my  own  part,  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my. 
admiration  of  his  genius  and  erudition,  or  my  gratitude  for  the 
amusement  and  information  I  have  received.  I  may  add,  that 
tJie  mamtier  in  which  Mn  Roscoe  procured,  from  the  libraries  at 
Florence,  and  many  of  the  various  inedited  manuscripts  with 
which  he  has  enriched  the  appendix  to  his  history,  was  sin- 
gularly curious ;  not  from  a  Fellow  or  Traveller  of  the  Dilet* 
tanti,  but  from  a  commercial  man  in  the  intervals  of  his  em* 
ployment. 

I  shall  not  violate  the  dignity  of  the  work  by  slight  objections 
to  some  modes  of  expression,  or  even  to  a  few  words,  or  to 
some  occasional  sentiments  in  the  Historian  rf  a  Re/iuhlic,  But  I 
recommend  it  to  our  country  as  a  work  of  unquestionable 
genius,  and  of  uncommon  merit.  It  adds  the  name  of  Roscob 
to  the  very  first  rank  of  English  classical  Historians. 

MUSARUII  SPOKDBT  CHORUS,  ET  RoMANUS  APQLLO.*  (1796.) 

if)  Dante,  Boccacio,  and  Petrarch. 

{g)  See  Mr.  Roscoe's  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Hatonic  Academy  at  Florence,  and  the  Platonic  festival,  and 
the  effects  of  it.    Vol.  z.  p.  1 60,  &c.  &c. 

*  Sulpiciae  Sat.  v,  ult. 
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Whiki  propli^ts  of  his  great  reviving  name. 
From  isles  of  fragrance  and  Athenian  fame. 
Sages  and  Bards  in  classic  pomp  appear ! 
Bessarion,  {A)  and  Philelpho's  (/)  form  severe; 
MarsUius  (k)  rob*d  in  olive,  Plato's  priest  j 
(/)  Janus  with  treasures  from  the  learned  East  j 
And  He,  who  from  Eleusis  flaming  bore 
The  torch  of  science  to  his  native  shore, 

Fam'd 

{X)  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a  learned  and  eloquent  prelate^' 
honoured  with  the'purple  by  Pope  Eugenios  the  4th  in  1439* 
For  the  most  ample  account  of  the  restoration  of  Greek 
licerature  in  Italy,  the  reader  must  consult  the  learned  Hodiua 
deGraecis  lUubtribus.LingiiasGraecaeLiterarumqae  humanionini 
Instauratoribus,  which  may  easily  be  procured  ;  and,  if  convex  , 
sient,  Tiraboschi's  History,  which  is  voluminous*  Tiraboschi 
was  the  Librarian  at  Modena. 

(/)  Philelpho.  A  Professor  in  various  sciences  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  Italy,  who  introduced  many  curious  Greek  MSS.  into 
that  country ;  a  man  of  erudition,  but  turbulent  and  intractable 
in  his  temper.  <*  Ingenium  vagum,  multiplex,  volubile.*'  Sec 
idso  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn  10.  p  691— 751. 

(i)  Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  great  disciple  of  Plato,  whose 
doctrilies  exclusively  occupied  his  attention,  or  rather  devotion, 
and  which  appeared  in  all  his  conduct  and  conversation. 

(/)  Janus  Lascaris,  a  man  of  eloquence  and  politeness,  and 
0f  iipj^rial  descent.    H^  w^s  a  literary  mittsioaary  of  Lorenzo^ 

and 
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Fam'd  Chry$ol6rasi  (m)  and  LAtidrao{n)  bold. 
In  studious  shades  high  converse  formed  to  holds 
Politian,  {nn)  chief  of  all  th'  enlightened  race 
In  Lyidian  softness,  and  Horatian  grace ;  zZt 

Mchacl,  ((?)  in  full  Pierian  pow'rs  cr^t, 
Tne  sculptor,  painter^  poet,  architect, 

Midiad 

9nd  brppght  with  him  from  the  east  n  trepsure  of  two  hundred 
BMmuscripts.  See  also  Hodias  de  GrsecU  lUustribusi  p,  ^g^^ 
for  several  curious  particulars* 

(«r)  Emanuel  ChryioI^Vts,  stiled  by  his  contemporaries,  the 
patriarch  of  Literature,  principally  the  Graeciao* 

(a)  Christophero  Landino,  a  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Rhe- 
toric in  Florence,  a  writer  of  spirit  and  depth  of  knowledges 
and  author  pf  a  work,  once  celebrated,  called  the  *'  Disputationei 
^  Camaldolenses,"  formed  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  Tusculaa 
disputations.  The  scene  is  supposed  tq  b«  a  mppiistery  in  th<r 
wood  of  Camaldoli,  The  account  of  it  by  Mn  Roscoe  is  partis 
cukrly  pleasing  and  judicious.    Vol.  i.  p.  1031  &c* 

(mr)  See  Mr.  Roscoe's  account  of  that  finished  and  polite 
scholar  and  poet,  An^elo  Foli(iaiio.  It  were  an  injury  to 
abridge  it. 

(•)  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  I  wish,.howenr,  to  refer 
the  reader  again  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  v.  2.  p.  aoi,  &c.  whogive^ 
animation  to  any  subject,  new  or  old  ;  for  I  know  not  how  it 
is*  but  as  it  seemi  /•  me^ 

}IUICMVSJB  IMDULOBNT  OMN£S,   HVNC  FOSCIT  APOI.L<|.^^ 

♦  Vidfl?  Art.  Po^t.  1. 1,  r.  5*7, 
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Michael  to  Britain  dear,  so  Genius  spoke^ 
When  his  last  praise  from  parting  (^)Reynolds broke : 
And  all  whose  brows^  with  ivy  grac'd  or  bay$» 
Brightened  their  Leo's  visionary  days. 
Names  which  I  long  have  blest,  nor  blest  in  vain ! 
Oh,  were  I  numbered  In  their  sacred  train,         290^ 
To  realms  of  purest  light,  where  heroes  dwell. 
Her  bolder  notes  the  willing  Muse  should  swell 

la 


(Jk)  In  Sir  Joshua  fteyoolds's  final  address  to  the  Royal 
Aeademy,  as  their  President,  he  concluded  an  aUe  panegyric  . 
on  that  mighty  master,  by  saying  that  the  last  word  he  wished 
to  pronounce  from  the  Chair  was,  ^  Mich  ail 'Amgblo."  It 
wa»  a  word  heard  by  the  audience  with  the  deep  silence  of 
regret.  It  absolutely  repairs  [me  to  talk  of  these  great  men : 
such  is  the  power  of  departed  genius ! 

Far  pleasanter  to  me  is  the  language  of  oommendktion,  than 
the  tone  of  censure.  I  wish  to  expatiate  freely,  when  I  can,  in 
the  groves  «id  retreats  of  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  emi- 
nent,  with  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  and  poets,  and  historians, 
mnd  oraton  of  highest  &me.  I  love  the  regions  of  the  morniagy 
4ad  the  light  of  the  sun  I 

OiXM»  KM  %oftH  si<ri,  ncu  0rro}Mi  HsXiOiOt  («) 
(«)  Ham*  04*  L.  11.  v.  3. 
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In  lyric  intonation^  grave  and  deep. 
Nor  dream  with  folly,  nor  with  dulness  sleep  ; 
To  Cowper  and  to  Giflford  leave  the  rod. 
For  songs  celestial,  and  the  Delian  God  : 
Tlien  calmly  to  the  secret  mount  retire. 
Bid  Satire  glance  on  folly,  and  expire. 


OCTAVIUS. 

Give  me  my  Sabine  grove,  tir'd  Horace  cried  j 
For  CumsB  thus  the  great  Aquinian  sigh'd :        300? 
But  when  wild  waveSj^  and  wars,. and  tempests  rage. 
Ah,  who  can  find  the  soft  Saturnian  age? 
*Tis  yo]ar*s  awhile  to  firoWn  on  classic  toys. 
Black- Letter  Dogs,  or  hoary  seventh-form  Boysj 
Awhile  to  war  with'  dunces,  fools,  and  knaves. 
Hirelings  of  state,  or  opposition  slaves. 
And  all  who  dare  profane  the  Muse's  dome ": 
With  idle,  random  fierceness  they  may  foam. 

None 
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None  shall  her  column's  stately  pride  deface :     309 
The  Snake  winds  harmless  round  the  marble  base,  [q] 

(f )  l^y  friend  Octavius  means  by  this  allusion  to  obserrc;* 
that  the  proper,  constant,  and  undcviating  application  of  timet 
learning,  and  talents,  must  ultimately  resist  the  malignity  of 
criticism,  and  rise  superior  to  temporary  neglect,  in  any 
department  of  literature,  of  goTcrnment,  or  of  society. 

As  I  concluded  the  first  Dialogue  of  this  Poem  with  a 
sentence  from  Swift,  I  wish  to  recommend  another  from  that 
great  master  of  life,  as  obvious  perhaps,  and  as  little  attended 
to.  The  sentence  is  this;  **  It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,  that  ko 

^    MAN   EVBR  JCADB  AN   ILL  FIO0RB,   WHO  UNDERSTOOD  HI| 
^*   OWN  TALBNT81  NOR  A  OOOP  ONB,  WHO  .MISTOOK  THEJC." 
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THE 

PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 

DIALOGUE  THE  FOURTH  AND  LAST. 


T\)/8  £7*  axporamr  KOpv^s  2,apis  yXmsccifis 

Az/rixa  S'  e^  ogeof  xatsCoQcraro  flraiwaXoevTOfn 
TPI2  /x€v  ope^ar*  iwv,  TO  AE  TETPATOK  Ixsro  TEX^e 
Aiyaf,  £*d«  $8  5«  xXt/r«  War«  BEN0E21  AIMNJHS 
X^i/^ca,  fAap(AatfCf)fra  rsTci/x^roii,  a0ir»  met. 

'  Horn.  II.  13.  ▼•  10. 
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THE  PREFACE 


TO  THB 


roUllTH  AND  LAST  I>lALOOU£(<) 


or 


THE  PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 


i.*0MBRA  SUA  TORNA  cr'sra  dipartitaT  /  Dantc. 

*'  Hear  lis  speech^  but  S€^  thorn  nought** 
"  But  one  word  more;—'* 
^<  He  mil  wt  he  commandedr^  Mackth« 


jljlS  I  have  now  brought  my  Poem  to  the  conclusion 
\irhich  I  intended,  it  is  proper  and,  as  I  think,  respectful 
to  oSdr  some  considerations  to  the  public,  for  whose  use 
'  it  was  written.  No  imitation  of  any  writer  or  of  any  peem 
was  proposed,  unless  the  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
just  composition,  and  a  general  observation  of  the  finished 
models  of  classical  literature,  be  considered  as  such*    In 

Qa  the 

{4)  Fint  printed  in  July  1797, 
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the  Preface  td  iht  First  Dialogue  I  said,  What  1  flow-  repcfiaf  ^ 
that  I  would  not  have  printed  it)  but  from  a  ivtU  con- 
viction of  it's  tendincy  to  promote  the  public  welfare- 
My  particular  ideas  on  the  nature  and  subject  of  Satire 
I  expressed  clearly  and  fully  in  the  Preface  to  the  Second 
Dialogue,  and  under  the  influence  and  impression  of  those 
sentiments  I  wrote  the  work.  I  have  since  enlarged  on  that 
subject  in  the  Introductory  Letter  to  this  Poem;  In  my 
Preface  to  the  Third  Dialogue,  feeling  the  importance 
of  my  subject  in  it's  various  branches,   I  asserted  that^ 

*•  Literature,  well  or  ill  conducUd^  is  the  great 
"  ENGINE  by  which  all  civilized  States  must 
•*  uldmatdy  h  supporUd  or  cvarthrozDnJ'* 

I  atn  now  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  thii. 
truibi  if  We- consider  the  nature,  variety,  and  extent  ^ 
the  word  Literature 

We  are  no  Idnger  iii  an  age  of  ignorance;  and  informa- 
tion is  not  partially  distributed  according  to  the  ranks,  and 
orders,  and  functions,  and  dignities  of  social  life.  All 
learning  has  an  index,  and  every  science  it's  abridgment.  X 
am  scarcely  able  to  name  any  man  whom  I  consider  as 
wholly  ignorant.  We  no  longer  look  exclufively  for  learned 
authors  in  the  usual  place,  in  the  retreats  of  academic 
erudition,  and  in  the  seats  of  religion^  Our  peasantry  now- 
read  the  Rights  of  Man  on  mountains,  and  moors,  and 
by  the  way  side;  and  shepherds  make  the  analogy  between 
their  occupation  and  that  of  their  governors.  Happy  indeed, 
had  they  been  taught  to  make  no  other  comparison.  Our 
unsexed  female  writers  now  instruct,  or  confuse,  us  and 
themselves  in  the  labyf inth  9f  ppUbcs^  or  turn  us  wild  with 
Callic  frenzy. 

R  But 
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But  there  is  one  puUication  of  tlie  time  too  pectflvir, 
and  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  a  general  reprehen- 
sion. There  is  nothing  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 
A  legislator  in  our  owa  parliamefilt»  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain^  an  elected  guardian 
and  defender  of  the  tews,  the  religion,  and  the  good  man- 
ners  of  the  country,  has  neither  scrupled  nor  blushed  to 
depict,  and  to  pv(bi<i^  to  the  world,  the  arts  of  lewd  and 
systematic  seduction,  and  to  thrust  upon  the  nation  the 
most  open  and  unqualified  blaspheihy  against  the  very  code 
and  volume  of  our  religion*  And  all  this,  with  his  name, 
style,  and  title,  prefixed  to  the  novel  or  romance  called 
♦•  The  Momk.'*  {i)    And  one  of  our  public  theatres  has 

allured 


{6)  *^  The  Monk,  a  Romance  in  threcTolomei  by  M.Lbwis, 
«  Esq.  M.  P."  printed  for  Bell,  Oxford^ticct.  At  first  I 
thought  that  the  name  and  title  of  the  author  were  fictitious, 
and  some  of  the  public  papers  hinted  it.  But  I  have  been  so- 
lemnly and  repeatedly  assured  by  the  Bookseller  himself,  that  it 
is  the  writing  and  publication  of  M.  Lewis,  Esq.  Member  of 
Parliament.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  Chap.  7.  of 
Vol.  2.  As  a  composition,  the  work  would  have  been  better,  if 
the  offensive  and  scandalous  passages  had  been  omitted,  and  it  is 
disgraced  by  a  diablerie  and  nonsense  fitted  only  to  frighten 
children  in  the  nursery. 

I  believe  this  Sevbktii  Chapter  of  Vol.  a.  h  indictable  at 
Common  Latir.  Edmund  Curl  in  the  first  year  of  George  II.  waa 
prosecuted  by  the  Attoiuey  General  (Sir  Philip  Yorke,  after- 
wards Lord  Hardwicke)  for  printing  two  obscene  books.  The 
Attorney  General  let  forth  the  several  obscene  passages,  and  con- 
eluded,  that  «*  it  wae  an  offence  against  the  King's  peace/*    The 

Q.3  defendant 
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allured  the  public  attention  still  more  to  this  novel,  by  a 


scenic 


defendant  was  found  guilty  and  set  in  the  pillory.  See  Str.  7^ 
1  Barnardist.  29.  The  indictment  (in  Mich.  Terra,  i  G.  ik) 
liegins  thus :  *'  Edmund  Curl,  Existcns  homo  iniquus  ct  «cclcr»- 
•*  ttts,  nequiter  machinans  ct  intcndcns  bonos  mores  subditoronl 
*«  hujus  rcgni  corrumpcrc,  et  eos  ad  fkequitiam  indocere,  qqendam 
«« obscanum  libellum  intitolat."  &c  &c.— See  Sir  John  Strange** 
Rep.  p.  777.  ed.  178a.  In  two  or  three  days  after  the  point  had 
been  solemnly  argued,  and  the  judges  had  given  their  respective 
opinions, Sir  J.  Strange  observes,  "  They  gave  it  as  their  unanimous 
**  ofinioMf  thzt  this  was  a  temporal  of $nce,^*  And  they  declared  also 
that  if  the  famous  case  of  the  Queen  against  Read  (6  Ann.  in 
B.  R-)  was  to  be  adjudged  (^y  them)  they  should  rule  it  other*wisei 
J.  e.  contrary  to  Lord  Ch.J.  Hoh*s  opinion.  The  Judges  were  Si^ 
Robert  (afterwards  Lord)  Raymond,  Fortescue,  Reynolds,  and 
Pxobyn.  We  know  the  proceedings  against  the  book,  entitled 
**  MeiBoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Pleasure/'  by  John  Cleland, 

To  the  passages  of  obscenity,  (which  certainly  I  shall  not 
copy  in  this  place)  Mr.  Lewis  has  added  blasphemy  against 
THE  Scriptures;  ^  the  following  passage  may  be  considered 
as  such.  **  He  (the  Monk)  examined  the  book  which  she 
*^  (Aiitonia)  had  been  reading,  and  had  now  placed  upon  th/& 
^*  table.  It  was  the  Bi«L£.  *  How,'  said  the  Prior  to  hun* 
<*  self»  *  Antonia  reads  the  Bible,  and  is  still  so  ignorant? 
'*  Bnt  upon  further  inspection,  he  found  that  Elvira  (th^  mother 
'*  of  Anionia)  hard  made  exactly  the  same  remark.  T}^zt prudent 
•*  mother,  while  she  admired  the  beauties  of  the  Sacred 
<*  WRITINGS,  was  convinced^  xh^x  unrestricted^  no  reading  mon 
•*  improper  could  befernAtied a  yourg  woman.  Ma ny  of  the  narra<> 
'*  lives  can  Off  LY  tend  to  excite  ideas  the  worst  calculated  for  et 
"  ftmale  breast ;  every  ihing  is  called  roundly  and  plainly  by 
^  it*s  own  name;  and  the  annals  of  a  brothsl  wovld 

**  scarcely 
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tcenic  representation  of  an  Episode  itt  it.    "  O  Proceret 

Censore 

^*    SCARCELT  FURNISH  A  CREATIR  CHOICE  OF  IKDBCBHT  BX« 

**  FRBssioNs  ! !  Yet  this  is  the  book  which  joang  women  are 
"  recommended  to  study,  which  is  pot  into  the  hands  of  chiU 
^  dren,  abl^  to  comprehend  little  more  than  those  passages  ^ 
*^  which  they  bad  inter  remain  igner'ant^  and  luhicb  hf'to0,/ri* 
*'  pteMtly  INCULCATB  the fi^si  rudiments  §/wce^  and gi*»g ^hefrsi 
**  sUarm  t9  the  still  sleeping  passions*  Of  this  Elvira  was  so  fully 
*'*  convinced,  that  she  would  have  frfferred  putting  into  her 
**  daughter's  hands  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  the  Valiant  (!)hafflpion 
**  Tirante  the  White  ;  and  wc»/d  sooner  have  authorised  her  stndjf* 
*'  img  the  Uwd  exploits  tfPo^  Galaor,  or  the  h»wsnan§  jokes  of  the 
«^  Dainzel  Plazer  de  mi  vida.*'  (p.  147,  248.)  ♦  &c.  I  state 
only  what  is  printed  ;  it  is  for  others  to  read  it  and  to  judge. 
The  falshood  of  this  passage  is  not  more  gross  than  it's  impiety. 

In  the  case  of  Thomas  Woolston,  in  the  ad  of  George  IL 
for  blasphcflhous  discourses  against  our  Saviour's  miracles  1  when 
arrest  of  Judgirient  was  moved  \  Lord  Raymond  and  the  while 
Court  declared  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated^  ^whether 
to  write  against  Christianity  in  general  (not  concerning  contro* 
verted  points  between  the  learned^  but  in  general)  was  hot  an 
offence  punishable  in  the  temporal  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
Woolsron  was  imprisoned  one  year,  and  entered  into  a  large 
recognizance  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life*  Sir  Philip 
Yorke,  afterwards  Lpfd  {fardwivke,  ws^  Attorney  General  at 

the 

*  I  refer  to  the*  third  edition  of  The  Monk ;  lor  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  three  editions  of  this  novel  have  been  circn<» 
lated  through  the  kingdom,  without  any  alteration  whatsoever, 
which  fear  or,  as  I  hope,  abetter  principle  has  induced  Mr.  Lewis 
to  fpake»  since  this  denunciation  was  £m  published,    ( 1 79^) 

Q4 
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CeRtore  ofMis  est,  an  Haruapice  nobis?*"    I  coa«ider  thi^ 
18  a  new  sjpecies  of  legislative  or  state-parricide. 

What  is  it  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  or  what  is  it  to  all 
tlio^  whose  office  it  is  to  maintain  truth,  and  to  instruct  thei 
fiising  abilities  and  hqpe  of  £ngl^nti,  that  the  author  of 
Thz  Monk. is  a  tftry  young  manf  That  forsopth  he  is  a? 
jtoan^^pf'genius  and  fancy?  So  much  the  worse.  Tha^ 
there  are  very  poetical  descriptions  df  castles  and  abbies  in 
this  novel  ?  So  much  the  worse  s^aia,  the  novel  is  n^ore 
alluring  on  th^  f^ccount^      Is  this  a  tin^e  to  poison  the 

waters( 


the  time;  The  case  of  the  King  against  Annet,  when  the 
Hon.  Charles  Yorke  was  Attorney  General,  (3d  of  Geo.  III.) 
for  a  blasphemous  book  entitled  '^  The  Free  Inquirer,  tc9ding^ 
♦*  among  other  points,  to  ridicule^  traduce,  an4 discrtdit  the  Holt 
♦*  Scriptures,  is  well  known  to  the  profession.*'  The  puriish^ 
l4nt  was  uncommonly  severe. 

Whether  the  passages,  which  I  have  c5t^  in  z.fopuhn 
novel,  have  not  u  tttultt^cy  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  younger  unsuspecting  part  of  the  female  sex,  by  traiucin^ 
^nd  discnditiug  the  Holt  Scriptures,  is  a  matter  of  public 
ponsideratioQ*  f*  ^his  hock  gon  all  over  the  kingdom^*  are  the 
woids  of  Judge  Reynolds,  in  the  case  of  E.  Curl.  What  Mr, 
Lewis  has  printed  puhliclj  <with  his  name^  that  I  state  publicly  tq 
the  Biifish  Nation.  Few  will  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Kaymond  ^nd  the. Court,  10  the  c^se  of  Curl  above  stated,  a$ 
reported  by  Strange  ;ind  Barnardistpn  to  this  effect;  «*  Edition 
*'  is  pari  of  the  common  Aiov,  and  therefore  ivbatetver  U  an  offenc^ 
^  agair^t  that,  is  an  offence  agtdmt  the  Commoij  Law."  \Vitl^ 

^"^  effimo$t  I  pondnde  the  note.    ( 1 797.) 

^  Juv.  Sat.  ^, 
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waters  of  cmr  land  in  tbck  springs  and  fountains  ?  Ave  vre 
to  add  incitement  to  incitement^  and  corruption  to  cor*. 
ruption»  till  there  neither  is«  nor  can  be,  a  return  to  vir-* 
Uious  action  and  to.  regulate^  life  ?  Who  knows  the  age  of 
jhis  author?  I  presume  very  few.  Who  docs  n^t  know^ 
that  he  is  a  Member  of  Farli^ment  ?  He  has  tglcl  us  -all  so 
)iimsel£p 

I  pretend  not  to  know,  (Sir  John  Scott  knows,  and  prac-. 
ifses  too,  whatever  is  honourabk,  and  virtuous,  and  dignified 
in  learning  ^nd  professional  ability)  I  pretend  not,  I  say,  to 
know,'  whether  this  be  an  object  of  parliamentary  animad- 
version. But  we  can  feel  that  it  is  an  object  of  moral  and  of 
Tlation^^I  reprehension,  when  a  Senator  openly  and  daringly 
violates  his  first  dvity  (d)  to  his  country.  There  are  wounds, 
^nd  obstructions,  and  diseases  in  the  political,  as  well  as  in 
the  natural,  body,  for  which  the  removal  ot*  the  part  affected 
is  alone  efficacious.  At  an  hour  like  this,  are  we  to  stand  in 
Consuhat;on  on  the  remedy,  when  not  only  the  disease  is 
ascertained,  but  the  very  stage  of  the  disease,  and  its  speci- 
fic symptoms?  Are  we  to  sps^re  the  sharpest  instrument? 
of  authority  and  of  censure,  whp^  public  pst^bh'shments  are 
gangrened  ip  the  life-ofgans  ?  ' 

I  fear. 


(tt)  All  ipcmber^  of  the  legislatarc,  Peers  or  Commoners, 
fhould  join  in  sentimenr,  aad  io  character,  with  the  Atheniar^ 
orator,  arfd  be  considered  as  speaking  to  their  country  in  these 
words:  ^'  H^s/s',  joi^  Up%  nut^  w(poi  TTpoyoyuv  CvapxHtriv  cv  r^ 
^*  ria:r|;$i,  xai  hxTpScu^  x««  oi/wi9siai  f^sO'  vyi,<aii  sXei/Be^oi,  xca 

♦'  v/Asr^^^f  9tff"nci/f,   jfr?s,     ^schin;    inpk    JTafagr/jfio-feiay^'* 
gect.Uf 


[  ^50  J 
I  fear,  if  our  legUlators  are  whoUf  regardless  of  suck 
Writings,  and  of  such  principles,  (imong  their  $wn  members^ 
it  loajr  be  said  to  them,  as  ihe  Roman  Satirist  said  to  the 
f  atricians  of  the  empire,  for  offence  slight  indeed.  whcQ 
compared  to  these; 

**  At  vos  Trojugenae  vobis  rgnoscitis,   et  quae 

**  Turpia  cerdoni  Volesos  Brutosi^ue  decebunt*  («) 

There  is  surely  something  peculiar  in  these  days;  somc-« 
thing  wholly  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  But  men,  how<t 
cyer  dignified  in  their  political  station,  or  gifted,  witl^ 
{enius  and  fortune,  and  accomplishments,  may  at  l^ast  ^q 
inade  ashamed^  or  alarmed,  or  convicted  before  the  tr;- 
.  Irnnal  of  public  opinion*  Before  that  tribunal,  and  tq 
the  law  of  reputation,  and  every  binding  and  powerful 
sanction  by  which  that  law  is  enforced^  is  Mr*.  Lew^s  thi^ 
day  called  to  answer* 

I  would  also,  in  thi^  place,  select  a  work  by  a  Romat^ 
Catholic  Divine,  for  that  animadversion  it  so  solemnly 
demands.  J  mean  the  Preface  to  the  Second  volume  of 
Dk.  G£DD£s's  Translation  of  the  Bible.  I  really  woul4 
not  trust  myself  to  criticise  the  Translation  itselF,  after  I 
had  read  the  fifth  Chapter  of  Judges,  v.  30.  where  for  the 
words,  •*  To  every  man  a  damsel  or  two,"  Dr.  Geddes 
/ra»i/a/ei,  by  way  of  a  spirited  and  inviting,  improvement, 
**  4  Girl,  A  COUPLE  OF  GIRLS,  to  each  brave  nuin!*'  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Doctor's  Bravery; 
l^Ut  I  intend  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  Pre* 
face  alone,  which  is  very  extraordinary  indeed,  and 
by   no   means  in    the   spirit   which  the    sacred  writings 

recommend, 
(/?)  Jav.  Sat.  9.  v.  181, 


r 
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sccommend.  I  am  always  pleased  with  every  senous  attempt 
to  elucidate  the  Scriptures,  and  am  as  ready  as  any  itiaA 
to  acknowledge  the  merit  and  learning  of  an  industrious  ailS 
ingenious  scholar.  But  though  I  differ  essentially  from 
Dr.  Oeddes,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  call  him  **  aposute, 
**  infidel,  or  heretic"  in  general  terms,  as  he  knows  some 
persons  will  do ;  r/J  but  I  may  oppose  an  opinion  to  aa 
opinion. 

The  Cause  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  not  a  trifling  cau^c. 
nor  is  it,  as  we  ^re  sometimes  told,  an  object  of  mere  classical 
criticism,  I  think  there  is  an  unbecoming  levity  in  the 
Poctor  s  manner  more  frequently  than  I  could  wishj  and 
he  expresses  his  sentiments  in  language  not  easily  under^ 
stood  at  all  times,  npr  according  to  the  genius  and  commoi^ 
grammar  of  the  £.nglish  tongue.  But  his  meaning  and 
opinion  is,  that  **  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
♦•  ment  were  not  divinely  inspired."  He  tells  us  (p.  xi»)  ci 
♦•  a  partial  ajid  putative  inspiration,"  and  that  the  writers 
had  not  **  a  perpetual  and  unerring  suj^ation"  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  terms,  as  they  ar«  too  sublime  for  « 
plain  £nglishman,  but  I  suppose  they  are  very  fine,  and  X 
suppose  their  meaning  from  other  sentences  in  the  Preface. 
He  says  (p.  3,),  that  **  The  Hebrew  Historians  w^^ote  them 
*•  from  such  human  do(:uments  ^s  they  could  find,  popular 
♦«  traditions,  old  songs  ^  and  public  registers.''  Singular 
jnatejrials  truly  for  divine  inspiration]  But  he  says  also^ 
*•  I  venture  (and  it  is  indeed  venturing  a  great  deal)  I  venture 
♦*  to  lay  i^  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
*•  evidence  of  the  Jewieh  Historians  being  divinely  inspired; 
•*  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  style,  or  arrangement,  in  the 
?*  whole  colour  or  complexion  of  their  compositions,  that 

••  speaka 
>  (/)  Pfcfacc,  p.  4. 


^  tpeaLs  tlfe  guidafice  of  an  uiierrmg  spirit,  but  that  tm  the 
^  contrary^  every  thing  proclaims  the  fallibfe  and  failing 
•* writer."  (p,  5.)  Dr.  O.  declares  also,  "  After  reading 
'*  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  fiiuling  to  his  JmU  conviction 
**  90  many  intrinsic  marks  of  fallibility,  cnors,  and 
V  ittconsistency,  not  to  say  downright  absurdity,'*  (p.  tx.) 
lie  could  not  believe  theif  inspirajtion,  even  if  he  were 
laught  it  by  an  angel. 

I  I>ave  thus  introduced  the  reader  to  the  Doctor's  most 
explicit  opinion;  but  I  will  also  present  him  with  his 
solemn  affirmation,  and  he  will  easily  decide  on  the  pro- 
priety, the  reasoning,  and  the  consistency  of  it.  ♦*  Ivatus 
•'  ihcf/i  not  the  less  (say^  Dr.  Geddes)  becaufe  I  deem  them 
^^^  not  divinely  inspired^*'  (P.  12.)  If  a  man  can  seriously 
assert,  that  the  Scriptures  inspired  by  GoD  (upon  thai 
supposition  being  granted)  are  not  more  valuable  than  the 
productions  of  a  mere  fallible  wretched  creature  like  man^ 
in  his  best  estate,  I  really  could  not  lose  my  time  in  argu^ 
jnent  with  that  man  however  learned,  or  however  gifted. 
He  has  degraded  himself  from  that  rank  of  literature  and 
of  sound  understanding,  which  gives  him  a  title  to  be 
answered.  Dr.  Geddes,  as  a  scholar,  should  re-consider 
his  character,  and  as  a  professed  Christian,  he  should  re^ 
examine  his  principles,  I  cannot  discuss  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  in  this  place;  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I 
*hould.  But  the  tendency  ot  all  the  proceedings  of  our 
scholars  and  guides  in  literature,  and  in  the  state,  and 
in  religion,  should  be  carefully  watched.  The  open  blas^ 
phemy  and  low  scurrility  of  Thomas  Paine  has  been  set 
^ide  by  just  argument,  and  (he  law  of  the  land  has  armed 

it&elC 
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kaelf  against  it'6  eSect  in  society Ja)  Mr.  Lev/is,  VUtnbct 
of  PajTliament,  has  attacked  the  Bible,  as  I  have  just  shewn* 
in  another  and  in  a  shorter  manner,  lb)  blasphemous  a^ 
far  as  it  goes»  and  tending  to  discredit  and  traduce  its  au« 
tbority.  And  last  Dr.  Ge0D£S,  a  Translator  of  the  Bible* 
Versed  in  the  original  language  and  in  the  Hebrew  criticism, 
Jt^as  now  begun  his  attack  a!so  on  the  historical  parts,  which, 
if  they  are  not  part  of  the  inspired  writings,  are  not  imitled 
to  the  name  of  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  wheco 
these  attacks  will  end. 

The  times  indeed  are  so  precarious,  and  revolt  from  all 
authority  human  and  divine  so  frequent,  that  the  magistrate^ 
the  satijrist,  and  the  critic  have  an  united  office. 

If  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  are  given  up,  anotlier 
man  will  arise  and  object  to  the  poetical  parts.  These  wilt 
be  allowed  to  have  sublimity  and  dignity ;  but  it  will  be 
asked  ;  Why  should  they  be  considered  as  inspired?  AH 
poetry,  we  shall  be  told,  is  in  some  sense  inspired  ;  Homer 
and  ^schylus  and  Shakspeare,  and  why  not  the  Hebrew 
bards?  The  moral  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  evidently 
full  of  wisdom  and  of  the  soundest  sense,  and  I  suppose 

we 

• ' ^ — — 3j 

{a)  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Erskine^s  eloquent  declamatioa  in  the  court  of  K.  B.  in  the  cause, 
on  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  other  great  men,  the  defenders 
of  Christianity.^But  my  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Erskine's  talent 
for  writing  and  public  political  speaking  is  very  different.  West* 
jninscer  Hall  is  his  theatre.  We  might  almost  say :  Tanquam  in 
fiHrinum  aliquod  detrudi  et  comfingi  videtur^  ^(See  a  future  note 
m  this  Poem*  Dial.  4.) 

(£)  In  ^l  The  MoAk»  a  Rojaaace*"    See  abore. 
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we  shall  soon  hear  it  may  be  the  work  of  a  philosophet^  ahJ 
that  morality  is  not  matter  of  inspiration.  A  fourth  writer 
may  first  insinuate  with  great  respect^  and  then  prove  that 
m\\  prophecy  is  ambiguous;  and  that  the  prophecies  iit  th^ 
Bible  may  be  conjectural,  and  therefore  no  reliance  can  be 
had  on  their  inspiration.  Lastly  we  may  be  loosely  and  in^ 
discriminately  told,  that  the  doctrinal  parts  are  so  mucbi 
above,  as  well  as  contrary  {c)  to,  human  reafon,  that  they 
could  not  corns  from  God^ 

Thus  might  the  whole  fabric  vanish  into  air,  into  thin 
ain  or  to  reverse  Mr.  Gibbon*«  phrase,  thus  might  "  the 
**  triumphant  banner    of   the  heathen  Capitol  be  again 

"  erected 


(r)  As  the  subject  is  so  important,  and  words  are  so  frequentljr 
misapplied  or  misapprehended^  it  is  always  of  use  to  remember 
the  words  Faith  and  Rids9n^  as  contraclistingaished  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Locke  has  defined  them  with  a  clearness  and  a 
precision  which  can  never  be  exceeded,  and  which  should  ne?er 
^e  forgotten^  in  thought  or  in  conversation.  ^*  Reason,  at 
**  contradistinguished  to  Faiths  I  take  to  be  the  discovery  of 
^  the  certainty  or  probability  of  such  propositions  of  troths^ 
^  which  the  mind  arrives  at  by  deductions  made  from  such  ideas. 
*^  which  it  has  got  by  the  oae  of  it%  natnral  faculties,  namely, 
**  by  sensation  or  reflection.— Fait  h,  on  the  other  side,  is  the 
*'  assent  to  any  proposition  not  thns  made  out  by  ihi  dtdmctsMS 
**  ofrtasonf  but  up^o  the  credit  of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from 
**  God,  in  tome  extraordinary  way  of  communication.  This 
•*  way  of  discovering  truths  to  men  we  call  Rt^velatienV  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  H.  U.  B.  4.  C.  i8.  An  attention  to  this  accurate 
definition  would  prevent  all  confusion,  and  oftentimes  very  idle 
'  et  profane  jargon,  in  conversation.  Mr.  Locke'a  wob^k  chapter 
on  this  subject  should  be  generally  studied. 
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••erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Chrirt."  Still 
ve  are  to  sit  silent,  still  we  are  to  hear  with  patience 
the  outrageous  presumption  of  man  before  his  merciful 
Creator  1  while  "  The  World  and  it*s  adorable  Author^ 
his  attributes  and  essense,  his  power,  and  rights,  and 
duty  (I  tremble  to  pronounce  the  word)  be  all  brought 
together  to  be  judged — before  us.*\d)  We  are  t^ 
assemble  in  the  Temple  with  all  our  princes,  and  lords,  and 
potentates,  and  venerable  orders,  and  our  high  officers,  in 
all  the  gradations  and  dignities  of  our  state  and  hierarchy,, 
till  some  Champion  of  anarchy  and  infidelity  be  brought 
forthi  as  in  sport,  and  placed  between  the  pillars.  He  may 
bow  himself  with  all  his  might,   but  his  strength,  I  trust, 

will 


(4/)  Dr.Ogden'ft  SermoDs,  in  Dr.  Hallifax's  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  »• 
There  was  somethiDg  peculiarly  amiable  in  the  kind  and  disin» 
terested  office  which  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Hallifat^ 
undertook  in  the  vindication  of  the  memory  and  writings  of 
two  great  men  (quales  et  quantos  viros  I)  Bishop  Butler  and  Dr. 
Ogden.  It  will  be  an  eternal  honour  to  that  very  acute,  learned, 
and  most  judicious  prelate.  Cicero  shall  speak  for  this  prelate ;  for 
no  man  once  better  understood  the  strength  and  application  o( 
bis  language  than  Dr.  Hallifax,  when  he  filled  the  professorial 
chair  of  Civil  Law,  as  the  Ulpian  of  his  day,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  '*  Idoneus  mea  quidem  sententia,  pracsertim 
**  quum  et  Ipse  Eum  audiverh  et  seriiat  di  mortuo ;  ex  quo  nulla 
*^  suspicio  est  amicitiae  causa  eum  esse  men ti turn.**  (a)  What 
soch  a  writer  as  Dr.  Hallifax  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  i 
I  only  speak  in  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  Scholar,  whose 
name,  and  high  attainments  in  science,  should  be  recorded^ 
7o  y»f  yepot^  can  davovTAnr. 

(a)  Cic«  de  Clar.  Orat.  Sea,  15. 
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Will  not  be  from  above;  he  will  ''feel  the  natUtt*  of  th^ 
*•  pillars  whereupon  the  house  standcth!"  I  speak  this  iri 
general ;  for  I  hope  there  is  no  necessity  to  apply  it  to 
Dr.  Gcdde9,  or  to  any  sufh  scholar. 

It  is  npt  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  Canon»  .and  thii 
inspiration,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
examined :  and  even  their  internal  evidence  has  often  taught 
a  different  lesson*  1  cannot  help  offering  one  suggestion^ 
as  it  is  new  to  me.  If  there  is  a  subject  in  the  Bible  which 
has  been  particularly  singled  out  for  profane  ridicule,  it 
is  that  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  up  in  the  whale's  belly 
three  days  and  three  nights.  Yet  as  if  to  confound  human 
lArisdom,  or  sagacity,  or  vanity,  and  as  an  eternal  lesson 
to  human  presumption  on  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of 
the  subjects  of  inspiration.  The  Saviour  of  the 
World  thought  proper  to  choose  and  to  appropriate 
this  event  to  himsklf  [e).  •*  As  Jonah  was  three  days 
**  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Sou 
**  OF  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
••  of  the  earth !"(/) 

I  solemnly  protest,  I  have  no  other  object  in  view  irt 
whatever  I  have  written,  but  the  good  of  man  in  all  his 

best 


(e)  2iQi:xr6i0v  Iwvct  r»  Ylfo^rnl  are  the  very  words  of  Chris t^ 
Can  words  be  more  explicit  ?  Yet  a  German  professor,  J.  G. 
Eichborn,  the  successor  of  the  great  MicbaeUs,  thinks  it  jastifi^ 
able  to  expel  the  prophetie  book  of  Jonah  from  the  present 
canon  of  the  Scripture.  See  his  Geman  Xntroductkm  to  th^ 
Old  Testament. 

(/)  St.  MtCt.  c.  1%.  V.  40t* 
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%e$i  inUrestSy  conq>Ucated  as  they  are,  at  t/ns  awful  an4 
presHBg  hour.  More  u  yd  in  our  power  than  we  majr 
even  imagine;  Ijiut  all  the  orders  of  the  state  must  unite 
vigorously  and  powerfully  in  their  specific  functions  to 
preserve  it.  The  priests  and  ministers  of  the  JLord 
must  also  stand  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and 
€xert  themselves  ^*  before  their  eyes  begin  to  wax  dim  that 
they  may  not  see»  and  ere  the  lamp  of  God  goeth  out  in 
the  temple   of  the  Lord,  where   the  Ark  of  God 

WAS!"(^) 

We  have  reason  not  only  to  apprehend  the  violation  and 
invasion  of  our  public  sacred  establishments,  by  our 
avowed  enemies,  but  we  must  guard  against  negligence  and 
desertion  in  the  very  posts,  where  watchfulness  and  resi^^ 
dtnce  are  more  than  ever  required.  I  hope  we  shall  see  no 
new  experiments  in  the  Hierarchy  of  England.  Little  it 
to  be  expected,  at  a  period  like  the  present,  from  the  ^^JK/y, 
without  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  holiness.  Aii  Archbishop 
or  a  Bishop  in  these  days,  (I  speak  generally  without  any 
particular  reference)  should  do  something  more  than  shake 
the  honours  of  his  head.*  In  times  like  these,  must  no* 
thing  but  the  damps  of  oblivion,  from  the  brow  of  a  metro- 
politan, be  shed  largely  on  the  provincial  dulness?  I  think 
not.  We  should  see  high  exertions  of  the  mind  in  high 
and  hallowed  places.  Where  learning,  influence,  discretion^ 
and  authority  are  united,  and  in  action,  much  may  yet  be 
accomplisl^ed. 

In  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  the  lowest  Minister  of 
4he  Church  has  much  to  discharge.    There  is  encourage« 

R  meat 

,{h)  Sam.  h.  I.  c.  3.  v.  2* 


mtnt  to  do  so.  I  think  there  is  still  a  general  dispositioil 
among  us,  to  attend  to  the  words,  the  writings,  and  the 
example  of  conscientious,  and  well -instructed  Divines^ 
who  are  an  honour  and  a  support  to  their  country.  There 
is  also,  and  there  should  be  now  more  than  ever,  an  honest 
indignation  against  all  those  who  neglect,  violate,  or 
prostitute  the  great  office.  Surely  there  is  no  asperity  inr 
observing  generally^  that  trifling  amusements,  improper 
places,  light  and  frivolous  reading,  continual  field-sports, 
and  the  perpetual  dissipation  of  high-viced  cities,  are  not 
ithe  immediate  business  of  a  Clergyman  :  they  absolutely 
unfit  him  for  his  profession* 

Say,  if  such  honours  bloom  around  his  hea<I, 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man's  bed 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  and  with  zeat 
To  combat  fears,  which  e'en  the  pious  feel? 

If  we  proceed  to  the  supreme  dignities  of  the  Hierarchy^ 
we  shall  find  there  is  much  of  duty  in  the  sacred  oflice. 
Augustine  said  long  ago,  {a)  '*  Episcopatus  non  est  arti* 
•*  ficium  transigendae  vitac."  I  remember  once  when  I 
pointed  out  a  sentence  on  a  similar  subject  from  Eusebiui 
to  A  MAN,  who  is  now  an  honour  to  a  most  important 
function,  his  heart  seemed  to  burn  within  him*  I  was  not 
curprisedr  To  men  of  high  and  consecrated  intellects,  who 
are  capable  of  receiving  the  sublimity  of  the  doctrine,  it 
must  appear  second  to  none  they  ever  read  or  felt,  for 
its  hallowed  dignity  and  the  splendour  of  the  diction.  To 
f  uch  I  again  present  it.  [b]    Much  may  be  yet  effected  bf 

tkc 

(«)  Augustin*  Epist.  5t» 
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Ac  ftacred  Consistory  for  the  public  good»  through  eadi 
gradation  of  the  Ministry. 

I  am  indeed  earnest  and  vehement  in  my  desire  and 
endeavour,  that  all  persons  of  literature  and  good  sense, 
and  lovers  of  their  country,  should  be  convinced  to  what* 
end  we  may  at  last  be  conducted,  if  we  are  not  aware  of  ou^ 
danger.  When  I  consider  the  future  condition  of  Europe 
under  the  revolutionary  tyranny  bfFrance»  in  principles, 
morals,  and  government,  I  muse  upon  the  awful  strain  oj^ 
.the  Florentine  poet : 

Si  trapassammo  per  802za  mistura 

Dell  *ombre  e  della  pioggia,  a  passi  lenti, 

Toccando  un  poco  la  vitafuiura !  [c) 

The  objects  of  public  regret  and  offence  are  now 
^  numerous  and  so  complicatedt  that  all  the  milder 
offices  of  the  Muse  have  lost  their  iafluence  and 
attraction.    It  is  iadeed  unfortunate  that  scarce  a  subjecd 

im 

•>i    ■"   ■  ■  ■     ■  ■  ■  I  a  ■    ■■  Bill     mmm^mmmimmmm^im^m^tmmmmmmmmmmm  i  i^a  i  ■     i     a> 

**  £i$  tifctifov  (jLS'nyynfByiJuiJWf  ota  rtns  0£oi,  rqt  rvv  varrm  sfdpo/r* 
**  Sto9*  iwtp  n  warrof  ysvSs  UpoffjiefOi  m  em  v»vrwv  ©ear,  A^fOCm; 
'*  ita^sa-Bi  xaxa6ap(Aey9iSfOp6oifloyiJ(Mriv  aK'niw  suffsQems^KMroif 
'*  xar*  apsmv  epyoiq  rs  K(H  Xoyoif,  ois  to  Ociov  £^A€M^v9i,  mn 
/'  virep  ^V9  aurctnff  xau  ran  (T^ioiy  opioyeva/v  »7COT9\wrsp 
*<  bp&^iav.'*  Euseb.  Demoostrat.  Evang.  lib.  z.  sect.  9^ 
When  I  read  such  passages  as  these,  and  think  of  the  state  oi 
the  world,  and  it's  transitory  glories,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
the  words  of  Erasmus  in  one  of  his  Epistles  |  *[  Saltern  darctug 
9  in  sacris  Uteris  tranquil!^  consenescere!'' 

'  (0  Dante  Inf.  Cant,  6^ 


in  literature  can  be  interesting  without  ttie  science  aftJ 
matter  of  politics,  which  give  a  colour  to  our  \erf 
thoughts^  (/)    Wc  are  borne  down  with  a  force  not  to  be* 

resisted 

(/)  **  Qiiibus  ociu/iatnt  et  obsessus  animus  quantulum  loci 
^  bonis  aitibusrelinqu it!"  Dialog,  d^  Oratoribiis,  C.  19,  1 
cannot  resist  giving  an  opinion  at  ihii  time.  (July  1797.) 

My  piime  objection  to  any  proposed  Ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
lus  adherents  is  this  1  I  believe  their  principles  are  /m  ftppular  for 
the  goody  the  safety,  or  perhaps  for  the  existence,  of  this  coun^ 
try,  under  it's  present  constitution.  I  believe,  that  their  desiga 
is  to  throw  such  a  weight  of  power  into  the  House  of  Com« 
mons,  by  means  of  a  Reform^  as  would  ultimately  mould  the  two 
Houses  of  Partiament  not  merely  into  a  resemblance,  but  inter 
the  actual  form  and  relative  power  of  the  Council  of  Five  H«n«* 
dred,  and  the  Council  of  Ancients.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Briuin 
would  be  reduced  far  below  that  which  is  lodged  at  present  in 
the  Executive  Directory  of  France*  {a)  I  think^  the  proposed 
Reforms  lead^  beyond  a  controversy,  to  this  issue. 

I  conceive,  that  a  great  Personage,  in  the  case  of  a  change  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  Ministry,  must  be  apprehensive,  to  whom  he  is  to  be 
delivered,  and  to  mhat  he  may  be  reduced.  The  fride  of  a 
statesman's  understanding,  like  Mr.  Fox's,  in  the  plenitude  of 
dignity,  will  overbear  all  ideas  of  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
orders  of  the  staite,  and  of  the  safety  of  the  country,  upon  it's 
ancient  principles*  He  has  declared  hit  opinion ;  he  must  not 
recede*  All  will  be  sacrificed  to  skat  f^ride  in  a  moment  of 
phrenzy. 

The  examples  of  every  state,  nation,  and  city„  subdued  \xf 
French  arms,  French  principles,  and  French  treachery^  are  to  be 
weighed  well,  as  an  awful  warning  im  this  kingdom,  which  may 
j^/'be  preserved.  The  encroachments  of  such  a  statesman,  as  Mr^^ 
Fox,  (paranaount  as  he  is  in  ability  and  in  tiMil^al  eloquence 

perbajg)^ 


r 
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resisted,  when  our  very  existence*  as  a  natioHi  under  out  an* 


cienti 


perhaps  beyond  any  man)  are  to  be  watched  and  resbted  by  all 
who  think  soberly,  and  «re  independent  of  party.  Yet,  in  my  opU 
nion»  Mr.  Fox  neither  could,  nor  would,  satisfy  the  raving 
and  tyrannical  ideas  pf  Home  Tooke  and  the  French  crew. 
They  would  make  use  of  him  to  a  certain  point,  thpi  declare 
him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  shortly  conduct  him  ta  th^ 
scaffold.  '*  Corpora  Icnti  augescunt,  cito  extingmmtuf;^*  (<i) 
The  security  of  property,  public  and  private,  is  shaken  by  the 
proposed  system,  and  a  Revolution  (which  wc  never  ^rt  have 
known  but  in  mere  name)  might  then  be  at  hand.  For  what 
was  THE  Revolution  in  1688,  but  the  preservation  and  so* 
lemn  recognition  of /^  HereiHtary  M<marchy  of  this  Realm,  and 
of  all  its  ancient  laws  and  government  ?  Tl^cfe  are  the  Rev9hithtB 
PrincifiUs^  which  Britons  are  called  upon  to  maintain  unshaken^ 
unaltered,  and  unimpaired. 

A  government  which  once  relaxes*  is  not  easily  rf^i^Ued  to  the 
vigour  of  it's  ancient  principles.  We  have  among  us  statesmen 
of  determined  and  of  true  patriotism,  and  this  final  misery  may 
yet  be  prevented.  We  have  a  King,  who  has  courage,  virtue, 
and  firmness.  Of  his  Minister,  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  I 
have  given  my  opinion  often  in  another  f  lace ;  I  have  not  aU 
tered  my  sentiments. 

I  certainly  cannot  say  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  the  great  Satirist  under  Louis  the  i4ih, 

•*  Que  ma  viie  a  Colbert  inspiroit  rallegresse."(i) 
I  speak»  and  I  have  spoken,  most  impartially  of  Ma.  Pitt. 
I  am  neither  for  a  proscription  of  any  political  talents,  nor  for 
an  hereditary  claim  to  the  public  office  of  Prime  Minister; 
But  if  the  principles  of  any  statesman  are  such*  as  to  induce  a 
teal  and  effectual  changexn  the  government,  that  statesman  should 
Bot  be  admitted  to  rule.    If  the  ancient  and  established  prin- 

R  3  ciples 

\d)  Tacit.  Agric.  ap,  init.  (i)  fioileiTu,  Ep.  lo^ 


eient  laws,  and  constitution,  and  establishments,  has  been 

rendered  dubious* 

I  would 


ciples  of  the  English  constitution  are  maintained,  a  Prime 
>limster  may  conduct  public:  affairs,  even  with  a  mediocrity 
pf  taleqts.  It  is  neither  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  Lord  Lansdown,  nor 
Mr.  Fox,  nor  Mr.  Crcy^  who  are  necessary  to  the  function. 
But,  by  the  disastrous  consent  of  the  whole  nation,  and  it's 
Parliament,  thinking  rightly,  proposing  soundly,  and  meaning 
lionestly,  are  nothing  without  sfeaking  wbx.l. 

Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  on  a  subject  not  quite  foreign  to 
this  note.  The  example  of  a  very  learned  and,  in  my  opinion^ 
of  a  very  virtuous  and  honourable  man,  to  whom  the  country 
ifi  under  much  obligation,  Mr.  Reeves,  will  deter  any  man 
from  volunteer  effusions  in  favour  of  any  Minister.  It  would 
not  be  amiss,  to  be  sure,  if  Mr.  R.  or  any  other  writer,  would 
read  Aristotle  and  Qiuintilian  on  tropes  and  metaphors,  before 
)ie  adorns  his  native  language  with  all  the  richness  of  imagery, 
and  exerts  the. command,  which  nature  gives  him,  over  the 
Sgures  of  speech.  Trunco^  non  fropdibas,  x^//  umbram*  For 
rpj  own  part,  when  his  pamphlet,  *'  The  Thoughts  on  the 
**  English  Government,"  was  published,  I  never  felt  more 
indignation  than  when  I  saw  this  gentleman  vngaierwsly  anj 
shamefully  abandoned,  and  given  up  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  H.  of 
Commons  to  the  malice  of  his  avowed  enemies,  and  to  a  crimi* 
nal  prosecution  jn  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  was  so^ 
lemnly  acquitted  of  any  libellous  intentions;  but  his  language 
was  imprudent :  he  fell  a  victim  tp  metapborica)  luxuriance 
^nd  state-botany,  ia) 

It 

{a)  See  <^  Thoughts  on  the  English  Government,^'  p.  la  an4 
J 3,  for  Mr.  Reeves's  Simile  pf  the  Constitutional  Tree  and  it'« 
Sianj^bcs* 
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,2  would  particularly  recommend  the  serious  perusal, 
of  the  account  given  by  Thucydides  of  the  democratic 
sedition  in  Corcyra.  The  reader  would  be  convinced, 
that  the  same  peculiarities  mark  all  popular  seditions  and 
insurrections,  the  same  pretexts,  and  the  same  motives.  The 
insurgents  declare  the  friends  of  the  lawful  and  established 
government  enemies  to  the  popular  representation  and  in« 
terest«  Some  of  these  insurgents  have  private  enmitie« 
to  revenge,  and  others  have  debts  to  cancel.  Death  is  the 
universal  solvent.  [Jf)  The  historian  observes,  that  they 
held  forth  either  the  specious  offer  of  greater  equality  of 
power  among  the  citizens,  or  a  more  temperate  form  of  flnj- 
tocracy^  or  some  state  expedient  varying  with  the  hourj 
but  each  leader  in  reality  had  his  own  private  views  of 

ambition, 


It  was  the  deep  and  important  obferration . of  Aristotle; 
£<;  [jLBra(popBiv  Effriv  $v  &sojpny.  See  also  the  t^nth  chapter  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  book  3.  which  I  recommend  to  all  poli* 
tical  writers  and  speakers ;  De  Urhanis  Metaphoris,  or  m^  rwv 
jMTTiwv,  xai  reuy  fit/Soxi/Awrwv.  Those  great  critics,  Messrs* 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  differed  however  essentially  from  Aristotle 
in  this  point,  in  their  Commentaries  read  publicly  in  the  H.  of 
C.  on  this  text :  Tcuv  Mera^fcm  wloxtfAWt  yualh^rot  it  xarp 
9tmXoyMV.  {h)    (i  797.) 

(ff)  Hear  the  great  Historian :  Tw  iisv^  airica  iTrif  t^oynr 

iwi    a^Xoi    xp^fAarwf    often   ofiiXofxewm  into  rem  hxiwvm^ 
L.3.  Sect.8u 

if)  Arist.  Rhet.  L.  3.  c.  lo.  sect,  3^ 

?4> 
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ambition,  or  power,  or  riches,  but  accommodated  ^is 
speeches  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  day.  (g) 

This,  as  we  all  know^  has  been  transacted  step  by  step 
upon  a  great  and  tremendous  scale  in  France.  The  Italian 
and  Belgian  states  are  following  them  with  headstrong 
and  infuriate  revolution!  We  have  ikd£ed  more  to 
PRESERVE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CoUNTRY  under  heaven; 
and  we  may,  by  wise  regulations,  hereafter  restore  even 
the  finances  of  the  state.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
stability  of  our  present  Constitution  is  the  sole  stability 
of  all  property,  public  and  private.  I  speak  from 
;^wful  and  trembling  conviction,    Our   Ruin    can   be 

EFFECTED     BY     POLITICAL    REFORM    ALONE:     and  OUr 

Enemies  at  home,  and  in  France,  know  that  I  speak 
the  truth.  We  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  yet  in  a  con- 
dition to  preserve  ourselves,  see  and  read  and  feel  thesQ 
things.  The  gfant  of  one  demand  leads  necessarily  to  ano- 
ther, when  any  material  alteration  in  a  state  or  govern- 
ment is  conceded.  If  the  second  is  refused  after  the  first 
has  been  granted,  we  are  then  told,  that  there  is  a  want  o^f  con- 
sistence in  the  plan,  and  that  it*  were  more  adviseable  to  have 
kept  the  state  as  it  was,  than  to  admit  only  a  partial  reform. 

We 

(f )  Hear  Thucydides  again  in  his  own  language.  Of  st 
Tcw$  voX6«v  irpoaravrBS  /jlst^  ovofJMroq  Ixotcroi  sw^niSf.  ic\%^HS 
Itf-eyofAftf  9roXiriX93r,  xai  Afurroxpartas  cof^pwos  wportpknirei  rx 
|MV  koivA  Xyyu  ^paWBuovris  adXa  iToimrro,  vcfvn  is  rpfiTraf 
0iy«m^ofji,€yoi  aXXusXa/v  icepv/tyvsaiar  troXf/^ftaay  n  ra  ieivorara^ 
fVc^fiEffavrs,  ras  ntxojpias  sri  iMiZfis^  w  y^'/JP^  'ru  ^xaiH  xax  m 
7oXei  %vi^opH^  TpoTi^evreit  ss  ie  to  iKarspoi^  vn  aisi  vfiowiif 
K(P^  opt^ovrEf,  Xtfi  9)  pbcrdt  4^(^  ahytH  xatrayvi^BOifU  ^  X^^P* 
KTOffAxvoi  TO  xpareiv^  krotfMi  wraif  vn*  avrixa  fiXdVEixtav  €/a« 
gaiivXawau*    L»  3«  Sect.  8a«  4 


We  surely  cannot  be  said  to  be  duped  vndJhoUd  hy 
Refornlers,  without  warning  from  history  and  from  ex- 
perience. The  constitutional  statesmen  of  Great  Britaia 
cahfiot  naw  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  Modem 
Reform  in  any  state  of  Europe.  The  greater  the  diffi« 
culty  and  danger,  the  greater  the  fury  of  the  Revolutionists. 
Pindar  was  a  poet  and  a  statesman ;  he  said,  Avfoaixraft 
KpcifTcify  o^t/rcpai  f/Mviai'* 

A  man  of  a  poetical  mind  either  wanders  into  futurity^ 
or  recals  the  images  of  other  timei  and  of  other  empire&p 
He  can  sometimes  even  descend  into  the  regions  of  terrific 
fable,  and  give  to  His  own  country  the  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions of  antiquity;  he  can  body  forth  contending  paitiet 
which  are  no  more,  of  the  virtuous  and  the  valiant,  of  the 
wicked,  the  desperate,  and  the  frantic*  At  such  an  hour  as 
the  present,  and  With  the  objects  which  we  see  and  hear  and 
fee),  with  the  exultation  of  the  bad,  and  the  dejection  of 
the  good,  and  the  labours  of  great  statesmen  to  preserve 
us  from  ^nal  misery,  can  we  forbear  to  contemplate  the 
picture  drawn  by  that  poet,  whose  only  Muses  were  Caesar, 
and  BruCus»  and  Cato,  and  the  genius  of  expiring  Rome«t 

Trisiis  felicibus  umbris 
Vukus  erat\  vidi  D^ios,  natumque patremque^ 
Lustrales  bellis  anitpas,  Jlentemque  Camillmn. 
Abruptis  Catilina  minax  fractisque  catenis 
Exultat,  Mariique  truces  nudique  Cethegi. 
Vidi  ego  laetantes,  popularia  nomina,  Drusos 
Legibus  immodicos,  ausosque  ingentia  Gracchos. 
iEterr^is  chalybum  nod  is,  et  car  cere  Ditis 
Constricts  plausere  manus^  camposijue  piorum 

POSCIT  TURBA  NOC£NSl  {gg) 

The 
f  Ncm* Od,  xr.  f  Lacan.  Pharsal.  h>6.  v.  784* 
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The  present  Poem  was  not  composed  for  a  triviat  pur- 
pose, nor  without  mature  thought.     It  is  the  fruit  and  studjr 

of 

(j?)  ^°  ^^^  great  question  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament  (i.  e» 
in  the  House  of  Commons)  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  call 
the  Ministerial  ground  figuratively  the  Cam/ii  Piorum;  but  I 
call  the  Constitution  oF  England,  and  it's  defenders,  in  or  out 
of  Parliament,  by  that  name*  Nor  would  I  by  any  meai^s  ranft 
the  gentlemen  of  opposition  with  the  Turia  nocetu.  That  turha 
99ceni  are  the  levellers  and  the  partisans  of  democracy  and  revo<^ 
lotion*  But  the  licence  of  poetry  we  are  told  is  considerable^ 
if  assumed  with  modesty.  The  question  itself  has  nothing  to 
do  with  invention,  though,  as  I  think,  mxizhficiUn  is  employed 
in  the  support  of  it.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  the  outset  there 
is  a  fiction,  or  a  deceit* 

We  are  told,  we  must  recur  to  the  §riginal  principle  of  the 
H.  of  Commons ;  the  principle,  as  I  suppose,  on  which  it  wat 
founded ;  and  that  principle  is  declared  to  be  fio^ular  in  the 
m^dfm  sense  of  that  word.  In  this  argument  historical  truth 
is  not  asserted;  I  would  maintain,  that  it  is  violated;  it  ia 
contrary  to  matter  of  fact*  The  very  origin  of  the  House 
itself  (the  best  antiquaries  will  tell  you  so)  is  rather  doubtfaf* 
The  more  remote  your  enq«iiry,  the  greater  the  demonstratioa 
of  it's  mgii{al  weakness,  nay  (I  say  it  with  grief)  of  it's  political 
insignificance ;  it  was  a  Council,  which  grew  out  of  a  greater 
Council.  I  will  not  insult  my  reader  with  information  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  historical  knowledge  that 
it*8  powers,  it's  functions,  it's  freedom,  and  it's  consequence 
have  been  ^^pregresswe  to  a  certain  period.  That  period  wai 
the  Revolution  (as  it  is  foolishly  and  improperly  called)  in 
1688.  At  that  aera  the  I^ouse  of  Commons,  undtr  the  Old  Wliigs^ 
attained  to  the  consummation  of  it's  felory,  and  to  the  fulness  of 
it'fl  dignity.  As  I  here  speak  of  the  original  principle,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subsequent  corruptions* 

.»  la^uti 
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of  an   independent  and  disinterested  life,  passed  without 

the 

I  must  own,  I  do  -not  wish  for  the  famous  Roman  plate  of 
brass;  I  am  for  no  unqualified  Lex  Regia.*  Let  it  rest  in  the 
CapitoJine  Museum,  that  splendid  effort  of  Michael  Angdo.  I 
abhor  abject  servility  and  all  it*s  monuments;  and  I  never  wished^ 
I  am  sure  I  do*  not  now  wish,  to  see  any  Senate  divest  itself  of 
all  power.  I  would  not  see  a  Vespasian  in  any  country  make 
and  repeal  laws,  or  exercise  unlimited  authority,  without  thm 
advice  and  consent  of  a  well-constituted  Senate* 

Aspice  gentem, 
Romanosque  /««/ ;  poscas  genus  inde  Latinnm, 
Non  Byzantinos  proceres,  Graiosque  Quirices! 

I  venerate  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
would  preserve  it  with  my  life;  but  I  shall  raise  up  no  tree» 
trunk,  or  branches,  for  a  fatal  simile,  like  Mr.  Reeves.  I 
look  for  no  pasture  in  the  fields  of  Ministers  or  of  Book&ellers; 
I  would  not  be  turned  out  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
graze  on  the  verdant  lawns  of  the  King's  Bench,  (onre  intended 
for  the  Chief  Justice  of  Newfoundland);  nor  would  I  be  re- 
duced to  grub  and  delve  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Stra'w^ard.  I  neither 
rtcur  to  Montesquieu  Bor  to  Machiavel  e  1  want  not  to  be  told 

,  by 

*  See  a  Dissertation  ^'  de  ^nea  Tabula  Capitolina  Rome 
^  1757."  Heinecclus  and  Gravina  also  published  this  *•  Lex 
••  Regia."  It  may  be  read  at  full  length  in  Gruteri  Inscript: 
Antiq.  By  this  Law  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  most  abject  stile, 
cuthmrised  Vespasian  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  to  declare  peace 
and  war,  and  to  exercise  every  act  of  an  absolute  sovereign, 
without  waiting  for  their  consent,  or  even  asking  their  advice. 
This  authority  however  was  not  granted  to  all  the  Emperors  tn« 
difcriminately ;  they  jeUcted {before  Vespasian)  Augustus,  Tibe« 
riuf|  and  ClaVdius*    I  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  rcfltfCtious, 


the  inctinibrance  of  a  proiession,  or  the  embarrassment  of 

business. 


by  the  former,  that  ^'  tmr  system  was  foond  in  the  woods;"  nor 
to  hear  from  Stgnor  Macbiavel  and  Mr.  Fox,  that ««  States  may 
^  grwm  wt  rf  ikape^  ' 

Sttch  were  the  words  of  Macbiavel  cited  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
R.  of  C.  on  May  269 1797>  ^^  ^^^  speech  on  the  Reform  of  Par- 
llament.  The  foonders  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Re* 
founders  of  it  (far  it  has  hetr^  foumied  three  times  already)  seem 
shoajs  to  have  had  Machiavel's  Discourses  on  Livy  in  their  view. 
He  says,  that  if  any  power  or  powers,  (princes,  warriors,  or 
^magogues)  take  Or  subdue  any  city,  province,  or  realm^ 
«*  tiey  sJiould  maU  all  things  new  in  the  statiJ"*  The  words  are 
mcst  particular  :  '*  YdiVtogni  cosa  di  nuovo  in  queilo  stato,  nelle 
^  Citta  fare  nuovi  govern!  con  nuovi  nomi,  con  nuovaautoritay 
^  con  nuovi  uomini,fare  i  poveri  ricchi,disfare  delle  vecchiecitca, 
^  canbiare  gli  abitatori  da  un  luogo  ad  un  altio,  e  in  sooima, 
^  non  lasciare  cosa  niuna  intatta,  e  che  non  vi  sia  oe  grado,  no 
*'  ordine,  ne  stato,  ne  richezza,  che  chi  la  tiene  non  la  aicoKosciw 
^  DA  Taf"*    The  French  have  religiously  observed  the  advice* 

ITe  are  told  in  the  H.  of  C.  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  aathority  of 
Sfachiavel  is  great.  In  my  opinion,  all  TyaaiiKf  if  uiis« 
YORK  IN  iT*s  If  AXiMS.  But  tht  Signvri,  Macbiavel  and  Foz^ 
still  tell  US,  that  **  States  may  grow  out  of  shape."  For  my  own 
part  indeed,  I  would  rather  find  a  system  in  the  woods,  than 
in  modern  France;  and  I  do  not  look  for  a  new  political 
Dancing  Master,  every  time  there  is  a  twist  in  the  body. 

To  hear  Mr.  Fox,  as  I  perpetually  do  in  the  House,  one  woold 

fcally  think  he  was  a  rival  toVestris  or  Didelot.  He  has  been  long 

trying  his  art,  and  giving  lessons  to  Mr.  Pitt  gratis.    That  Right 

Honourable  Gentleman's  gait  however  still  continues  as  aak* 

ward  and  stiff  as  usual ;  he  will  not  bend.  A  gncefol  bow  is  not 

bia 
*  Macbiavel.  Discorsi.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  6. 
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Imslness.    It  uras  not  inte&ded  merely  to  raise  a  smite  a( 

fdlf 

Us  aabition,  and  Mr.  Fox  daices  before  him  everj  day  withoot 
the  least  effect.  Mr.  Fox:«  I  believe,  is  of  the  opinion  and  prio* 
ciple  of  Monueur  Marcei,  the  famous  dancing  master  in  Q^eea 
Anne's  reign,  who  said,  when  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  made 
Prime  Minister,  **  He  was  surprised,  and  could  not  tell  what 
**  the  Queen  could  see  in  him,  for  his  own  part  ie  never  eeuld 
•*  make  any  thing  tfhim^*  To  be  sure  Mr.  Pitt  is  every  day 
placed  betioeen  tiH  dancing  master  awd  his  mam,  but  lie 
has  not  jet  learned  grace  from  Mr.  Fox,  nor  wit  from  Mr« 
Sheridan* 

Indeed  I  have  been  informed  that  the  three  cett brated  Dancera 
and  Ballet  masters*  Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey,  are  pre« 
paring  a  new  Serious  Divertissement,  or  Pasde  Trois,  with  new 
scenes,  dresses  and  decorations,  called,  *'  Lx  Dirbctoir* 
^'  ExECUTi  F."  if  it  can  be  got  uji  time  enough,  it  will  be  brought 
forward  this  season;  but  as  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  re-inforce« 
ment  of  the  troop  prom  Paris,  it  is  feared  the  old  dance  must 
continue  to  the  end  of  this  season,  June  1797.  It  is  proposed 
that  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  stage  in  z^uite  new  manner; 
but  the  Ballet-Masters  will  suffer  no  persons  to  be  on  the  stage, 
or  to  view  the  machinery  behind  the  scenes.  Lord  Gafloway 
and  Lady  Mary  Duncan  have  expressed  their  approbation  of 
this  rule,  so  much  for  the  interest  of  the  Grand  Opera; 
though  the  noble  Earl  is  contented  with  the  present  Grand  Ballet^ 
i^aster.     (June  ;797.) 

On  a  kiudred  topic  I  would  observe  to  the  classical  reader 
another  singulsr  circumstance  in  ancient  times }  it  is  from  the 
Roman  State.  Since  we  have  been  all  arming  at  home  witl| 
alacrity  and  prudence,  and  (what  is  consequent  to  that)  rouk 
effect^  against  our  inveterate  and  implacable  Enemy ;  and  as  the 
V^itia  law5  faavc.bcea  extended,  it  incurious  to  call  to  mind  the 

emphatic 
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tolly  or   conceit;    but  it    was  written  with  indignaCioil' 

against 

emphatic  clause  in  the  antient  Roman  Jaw  concerning  t^i 
exemption  of  particular  persons  from  military  service,  called 
**  Db  Vacatione,"  as  learned  Civilians  well  know.  The 
clause  is  this:  "  Nisi  Bellum  Gallicuh^  exoriatur;**  iU 
which  case  not  even  tlie  Priests  were  exempted.  I  will 
illustrate  this  law  from  Plutarch  and  Cicero. 

Plutarch  has  this  singular  remark  in  the  life  of  Marcellus  S 
Gv  fjLfnv  aXKoL  fA^Byatv  7i  re  yju^  '/rxpBix'^  ^oSov,  8*a  mv  ysiTviaffJV^ 
•(jLOpM  xai  Trpoaotxat  nokzyiM  (ri/vo«7o/x£VOis-,  xai  to  vahouT* 
mliutifjM  ruv  TaXarcjy*  (i.  e.  the  Gauls  or  French)  tus  fjMkiarac 
Yojfxcuoi    isicai^    SoxHCiv,    are   in    xai    rv}v   IloXiv    vir*  avrud 

C^rofaXOVTEi-,       £^      £X£IVH      Sc        Oc/XEVOt        No/AOV,       ATEXe^;       EiVOS 

frrparsias  rur  lepeaf,  TrX'nv  £i  (^n  TocXariKos  vaXiv  eveKOoi 
TloKefAOs,  BSoqXh  ie  xou  rov  f  oCov  avran  ti  rs  Tlxpaffxevn* 
iAu^iaSBS  yap  ev  ovXois  ayi^a  rocsturou  VojyMiojv  (rrs  srporepoif 
,«r6   varsfov   yswaOau   Xtyovrai*  (c) 

The  other  illustration  is  from  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Fon« 
leiusj  (the  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate,  *'  Gallis  fideni 
*^  non  babendami  hominibas  levibus,  perfidisy  et  in  ipsos  Deos 
•*  immortales  impiis.")  The  words  are  these;  *•  Ut  oportet^ 
*'  Bello  Gallico,  ut  majorum  jura  moresque  praescribunt, 
'*  Nemo  fisT|Civis  Romanus,  qui  sibi  ulla  cxcusativne  utendunt 
<«  putet."  {d) 

We  have  not,  and  I  trust  we  never  shall  have,  the  same  causii 
for  apprehension  from  the  French  as  the  Romans  had  from  the 
Gauls,  They  never  have  taken  our  city,  and  while  we  ard 
true  to  ourselves,  as  we  now  are,  I  trust  they  never  will  or  can 
take  it.  But  the  danger  is,  and  ever  will  be  great,  ^0m  theiP 
wicinity^    ha  mv  yurvixaiv*      The  words  are  from  Plutarch  § 

Mr, 

(r)  Plut.  Vit.  Marcelli,  p.  244.  vol.  2.  edit  Bryan. 

{d]  Orat.  pro  Fonteio^  Sect.  i6«  Ci<;4  0p«  edit.  Barboi%^ 
vol.  4.  p.39j. 
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-against  wickedness,    against  the    prostitution^  of  superior. 

tIalentSy  and  the  profane  violence  of  bad  men.  It  was  iiv 
deed  (to  use  the  poet*s  allusion)  poured  forth  as  a  libatioQ 
from  the  cup  of  Achilles,  consecrated  and  appropriated: 

Own  rsv  orevSeaxe  Osan^t  hrs  im  ^11  Hftrpu 

It  is  proposed,  in  it's  degree  and  according  to  it's  sub- 
ject, for  the  defence  of  truth,  and  with  an  honest  wish  t^ 
vphold  society  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  but 
chiefly  those  of  our  own  country.  In  it  there  are  no  imau 
ginary  subjects.  I  have  raised  no  phantoms  of  absurdity 
merely  to  disperse  them;  but  the  words,  the  works,  the 
ientiments»  and  often  the  actions  of  the  authors  are  before 
vs.  it  may  be  known  hertafter  from  this  poem,  how  we 
wrote  and  thought  in  this  age^  and  not  unfrequetitly  how 
fire  conducted  ourselves. 

Experiar,  quid  sacra  juvent,  an  falsus  Apollo.* 

There  is  one  subjectt  which  I  have  pressed  upon  the. 
attention  of  the  nation,  which  in  this  respect  seems  to  be 
in  a  state  between  slumber  and  alarm ;  in  the  supineness 
which  attends  the  former,  and  with  that  confusion  in 
ideas  and  measures,  which  too  frequently  accompanies 
terror.  Compassion,  mercy,  self  preservation,  integrity  oE 
principle,  christian  charity,  the  uncertainty  of  the  mortal 
condition,  the  convulsion  of  empires  and  of  states,  have 

all 

Mr.  Burke  has  written  the  commenury.  {d)     Vocem  adyts 
.  dignam  templo !    (July  1797.) 

*  Stat.  1.  10. 
f  See  Dial.  III.   from  v.  8x  to  v.  134,  with  the  notc^  firtf 
published  in  May  1796. 

{d)  Two  Letters  on  the  Peace;  (ed»  Rtrtngton  1796.)  p.  1 1),  Iri^ 
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ili  and  each  variously  conspired  to  direct  the  measures  of 
our  government,  with  respect  to  the  French  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Emigrants,  and  in  particular,  to  the  French  Priests. 
I  have  stated  in  different  places  toy  opinion  on  this  impor« 
tant  subject. 

I  continue  tm  call  dloui  upon  this  country  and  it^s 
tntnisters  to  regard,  with  minute  circumspection^  THESE 
MEN  AND  THEIR  CAUSE,  (hh)  The  most  reprehensible 
part  of  Mr.  Burke's  public  conduct  has  been  in  this  point. 
Great  and  venerable  as  I  hold  him,  in  this  I  praise  hi«i  not* 
I  can  distinguish,  as  well  as  he  can,  those  who  have  forsaken 
successful  wickedness,  and  followed,  what  they  esteemed, 
oppressed  and  exiled  virtue.  But,  as  a  Body,  I  maintain  that 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  erect,  and  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation :  it  is  scarcely  suspended  by  slumber. 

I  speak  also  on  another  account.  There  is  such  a  con- 
nection between  superstition  and  atheism,  and  their  allies, 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  that  the  wisest  and  mo5t  experienced. 
statesmen  and  moralists  have  declared  it  to  be  indissoluble. 
In  their  cause,  they  would  unite  with  any,  even  with  Ja* 
cobin,  principles. 

Hear  Dr.  Hussey  the  titular  Bishop  of  Waterford  in 
Ireland  in  his  late  pastoral  letter,  (i J    '*  The  Catholic 

••  Faith 

tit     ■  .III     ■■■■■■  yi    I  —   I    ^     11 11        WW  » I       ^.  ..  ,         .. 

(«)  July  1 797* 
(i)  Sec  «  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  Wa- 
^  terford  and  Lismore  in  Irelandy  by  the  R.  R.  Doctor  Hussey*** 
London,  reprinted  by  P.  Coghlan,  Duke-street,  GrosTenor- 
tquare.  1797.  His  titular  Lordship's  idea  of  ^*  a  nan  olF  Xrue 
liberality  is  this ;  that  he  lives  in  charity,  if|Concord|  in  amity, 
yith  all  0tkrs  of  gvey  religious  persuasions  with  whom  a 

difTcrence 
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^  Faith  (i.  e.  th6  tenets^    the  doctrine^,  the   sviptmiJ 


tions* 


^  difFerence  in  reh'gious  opinion'  makes  no  difference  In 
<«  social  lifey  &c.  &c/*  (p.  6.)  Very  liberal  indeed;  this 
is  the  text.  But  his  Lordship,  siogalarly  enough,  has  prffixid 
the  cotoment.  See  tie  frtading  page ;  the  words  are  these: 
'*  Remonstrate  (says  his  Lordship)  with  any  parent^  who 
'^  will  be  so  criminal  as  to  expose  his  offspring  to  these  places 
'*  0/  education  (the  Charter  Schools^  &c*  &c.  as  I  suppose) 
**  where  his  religious  faith  and  morals  are  likely  to  be  per* 
*■  verted*  Jfhe  'will  not  attend  to  jour  remonstrances,  (he  it 
**  speaking  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy)  re/use  him  the  parti* 
^*  cipation  of  Christ's  body;  i/ht  should  j//J/ continue  obstinate^^ 
^  DENOuNck  Hiif  TO  THE  CnuRCHy  in  ordcr  that,  according 
**  to  Christ's  commandment^  he  he  considered  eu  a  heathen  emdm 
**  puhliean.^*  p.  J.  We  know  the  sense  of  Christ ;  and  we  know 
the  sense  nuhich  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich  annexes  to  tbes$ 
eoiprds.     Bat  this  is  Liberality  ! ! ! 

Hear  his  titular  Lordship  once  more.  Speaking  of  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Popery  Laws  in  Ireland,  he  warns  those  who  oppoit 
it,  in  these  termi,  p.  10.  **  The  vast  eogk  is  already  detached 
*^  from  the  mauntMn*s  irow^  and  whoever  opposes  it's  descent 
*'  and  removal,  must  bk  crushed  by  his  own  rash  endea* 
•*  vours." 

Is  the  common  sense  of  England  and  Ireland  drunk  ?  Or  if 
it  has  slept,  will  it  not  now  awake  ?  Can  any  man  say,  that 
the  political  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  extinct, 
|hat  it  is  dead,  or  that  it  is  dying  ?  This  titular  bishop  warns  i» 
plainly  enough.  He  has  rocks  and  mountains  at  command ; 
and  the  powers  of  nature,  in  their  gigantic  admeasurements, 
appear  at  his  great  bidding.  In  Ireland  it  might  be  of  use  to 
discuss  this  Pastoral  Letter  in  toto.  If  I  were  an  Irishman,  I 
would  do  so;  but  the  business  in  England  is  jet  different.  Let 
me  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  general  question. 

S  •  .  It 


tionst   tbe  absurdities,  the  folliesi  the  cruelty,  amd  tfa6 

"  tyranny^ 


It  may  be  worth  wliile  at  this  period,  when  all  establislnnehf^ 
are  shaking,  to  consider  frequently,  that  '*  a  Religioos  Esta^ 
**  blishfflent,  ander  any  form,  is  not  the  religion  itself,  but  tht 
**  mode  of  preserving,  incttlcating,  and  continuing  the  religion.** 
There  is  a  religion  which  may  be  and  is  political,  and  anodier 
which  is  real.  I  will  give  a  passage  from  the  admirable  Prefect 
to  the  translation  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedta,  written  with  great 
compassof  thought  and  precision  of  argument,  by  a  gentlemaii 
of  fortune,  family,  erndition,  and  virtue,  tht  Km.  MavkicA 
Ashley.  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  with  pleasure,  that 
Lord  Malmsburt  W  mynlfTM.^  have  a  «4#jir«/ partiality  fo^ 
the  memory  of  that  accomplished  and  well  instructed  gentlemaiL 
<*  Real  Christianity  (says  he)  is  none  of  these  changeable  esta- 
^'  blifthments  and  human  institutions,  nor  ever  can  be,  bmt  ttatuk 
^  upon  it*s  »TVM/oet.  Whether  it  be  the  religion  of  the  multa^ 
<<  tude,  and  national  or  not  national,  or  whatever  be  the  forma 
««  of  it  in  national  establishments,  it  is  ntt  and  the  same  in  itstlf^ 
«'  firm  and  unalterable,  and  will  undoubtedly  rqmaln  so  t^  ttf 
**  end  9f  the  if^ld,  whether  owned  or  not  owned  by  any  publif 
^  establishnaent  indifferendy."  (a) 

I  enter  not  into  the  expedience,  institution,  and  relative  ez* 
cellence  of  religious  establishments  in  thi»  place.  It  is  not  hiro 
the  question :  if  it  were,  I  am  not  without  my  sentiments,  ikor 
without  words  to  enforce  them.  I  hope  indeed  we  may,  and 
shall,  sHll  justify  the  expressions  of  a  great  writer :  **  Wi  arc 
**  separated  from  the  errors,  and  freed  from  the  chains  of  Fopeet, 
*'  without  breaking  cut  into  a  state  ef  religions  eoiorchy,**  But  I 
give  Mr.  Ashley's  words  as  tf^/a^r^/ observation  to  «// those  who 

cs(KB 

(«)  Mr.  Aihlry'i  Prtfafce,  p.  ^ 
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V  tyranny,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  whatever  tnakes  it 
••  to  differ  from  any  other  external  establishment  of  Chris* 
«•  tianity)  The  Catholic  faith  (says  his  titular  Lordship) 
*'  is  suitable  to  all  climes,  and  to  all  forms  of  government, 
"^  monarchies  or  t^^kWiVj,  aristocracies  or  democracies,*^ 
(p.  9.)  Right*    Does  his  Lordship  speak  inteUigibly  ? 

That  which  is  true  of  Christianity  in  itself  and  by  itsetf 
elone^  independent  of  any  establishment  whatsoever,  that  they 
assert  of  their  own  tyrannical  superstition*  They  will  shew 
the  arm,  and  the  sword,  of  heaven  interested  and  active  Jor 
them.  They  will  tell  you  whenever  they  have  the  power, 
(or  even  the  probability  of  attaining  that  power)^  that  tkeir 
cause  alone  is  from  above.  They  separate  tkeir  spiritual 
rulers  from  the  temporal  governors  of  the  state,  and 
assert  the  superior  dignity  and  paramount  authority  of  the 
former;  and  this  they  thunder  in  the  ears  of  an  armed  soU 
diery.  They  tell  you,  that  the  opposers  of  the  Romaii. 
Catholic  cause  are  sacrilegious  in  the  eye  of  heaven;  an4 

that 


••teem  thedoirnftll  of  tueb  an  establishment,  as  Poptfy^  to  be  the 
I  downfall  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  which  no  opinion  caa 

be  more  nnfonndeil.    To  the  Roman  Catholic  rfstem  of  religion^ 

whether  in  it*i  vigour  and  plenitude  of  power,  or  in  it's  struggin 
/or  rt^infol^  the  words  of  the  poet  may  be  applied  figuratively^ 

nod  literally: 

In  sua  tettijh/itritf  nuUlqne  exire  vetante 
Materia,  magnamqne  caJntj  magnamque  nvirtent 
XhXttragim  lat^,  sPAasosqjTB  a^coLLiciT  lojiss.^ 

*  Lncan,  L,  it 

S  2, 
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that  upon  them,  in  a  mass,  the  GREAT  $TONE  will  fall  anj 
grind  them  to  powder.  *" 

I  know  the  state  of  Ireland,  [V)  and  the  declarations  of 
the  titular  bishops  in  that  country.  But  that  subject  is  not 
properly  mine,  though  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  to  shew,  (and  I  think  I  have  shewn  it 
to  all  who  will  attend,)  that  " /A^  Spirit  of  the  Roman 
*•  Catholic  [c]  System  is  yet  unaltered.**    In  England  the 

French 


{h)  There  is  something  peculiarly  ungrai$/ul  in  the  conduct  of 
this  titular  Bishop  of  Waterford*  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  Dr.  Hussey  by  the  administration  of  Ireland,  as  Lord 
Camden  knows.  But  xn  this  country  I  should  hardly  be  under- 
stood,  if  I  were  to  enumerate  the  particulars  v)bicb  Ikn9w*  I 
have  spoken  in  terms  very  moderate  indeed  of  this  Pastoral 
Letter,  unJer  the  circumstances  of  it's  publication.  My  reprehen- 
sion has  been  confined  to  the  spirit  of  it.  It  will  be  perceived  by  . 
some  persons,  that  I  m\lt  2wgT0«n. 

'        Talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  CuMiC a  Sibylla 
Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroque  remugit 
Obscuris  *vera  involvens  !  ( ^  79 ?•) 

'  (r)  For  the  spirit  of  system  in  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
highest  abilities  and  learning,  let  us  refer  to  the  great  and  eloquent 
BossuBT,  in  his  oration  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans^ 
•n  the  2 1  St  of  August  1670^  Speaking  of  Heuriette  d'Angleterre^ 
he  declares  that  God  overthrew  the  monarchy  of  England  under 
Cromwelly  to  restore  her  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  , 
Church  ;  which  he  calls  *^  Lesmerveilles  que  Disu  afaites  pour 
**  le  salut  eiernel  de  Henriette  d'Angleterre!  Pou&  la  donnbr 
•*  A  l'Eglise,  il afallu  renverser  tout  un  grand  Royaume,  Si  lea 
^  loijc  dc  I'Etat  s'opposent  a  son  salut  ctcrncJ,  Dieu  ebranlera  tout 
ft  *^  VEtai 
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Trench  Priests,  in  a  body,  have  been  chased  from  the 
Khig's  Castle  at  Winchester:  but  our  government  has  yet  a 
sacred  fortress  or  two  at  Reading  and  Shene.  and  in  York* 
shire:  and  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  One  Hundred  and 
Forty  Thousand  Pounds  [b)  has  been  issued  for  the 
use  of  the  French  Emigrants,  sacred  and  profane^  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1796.  This  is  ratified  by  the  vote 
of  Parliament.  On  this  particular  topic  I  shall  say  nothing 
further  in  this  place. 

All  which  I  have  Written  on  this  great  subject  is  in  the 
spirit  of  mercy,  humanity,  toleration,  and  true  Christianity, 

Consistent 

'<  PEtat  pour  Fafframehir  di  as  InxP'  But  he  adds  a  subline 
apostrophe,  remarkable  and  awfuK  **  Me  permettez  vous^  O 
'*  Seigaeur,  I'eavissger  en  tremblant,  vos  saints  et  redon  tables 
'^^  oonseils  ?  Est  u  que  Us  tiuu  de  confuiUn  m  tout  par  meor  acfm* 
"  //iVf  The  snccessojs  of  the  Bishop  of  Meanx,  have  found 
indeed  that  those  times  were  not  accomplished. 

He  then  wishes  fw  ths  cmmerAw  9/  England  to  the  Romaii 
Catholic  faith,  of  which  the  disposition  of  Charles  the  Second  snd 
kis  Brother  gave  him  some  hope.  *^  Nous  souhaitons  pfiudpa/s 
••  siwrf,  fue  rANOi^BTBREEy/rv/  Ubrtdans  sa  crpyance^trop  liamtieusi 
^*  dasu  si$  smtimeuSf  soit  sucbainis  comme  nous  de  ces  bienhsureust 
**  /tins  (i.  e.  de  la  Foi  Catholique)  qui  empechebt  I'orgaeil  hu<* 
**  main  de  s'egarer  dans  ses  pensees,  en  la  eaptivant  sous  Pautoritt 
«  du  Saint  Esprit  et  de  l'Eglisis."  I  forbear  any  further  re* 
marks.  See  Recaeil  dcs  Oraisons  Funebres  de  fiossuet.  edic 
Paris,  176s.  i2mo.  p.  91  et  93, 

{h)  On  the  2ist  Dec.  1796,  "  The  House  of  Commons  in  a 
**  Committee  of  Supply,  among  other  sums,  voted  a  sum  of 
<<  140,000!.  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy  and  laity  qf 
««  France*'' 

Si 
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consistent  with  the  principles  of  an  English  Protestanf^. 
and  with  that  rational  and  guarded  love  to  my  Country 
which  I  am  bound,  according  to  my  ability,  to  warn,  to. 
vindicate,  and  to  defend. 

Such  are  my  serious  and  solemn  meditations,  such  are  the 
extended  views  before  me,  amid  the  volumes  of  bards,  and 
sages,  and  historians,  the  venerable  and  instructive  records 
of  times  which  are  no  more,  as  I  sit  apart  from  the  world  in 
silence  and  in  solitude ;  or  in  the  language  of  the  Poet» 
Argp  ^pwvo;  aXkMf 
(Sstoram  xopv^i^  voXvietpxioq  OvXvfj/rcoio^ 

The  subjects  of  this  poem  have  been  from  necessity 
various  and  numerous,  far  beyond  my  original  conceptions. 
But  a  mighty  and  majestic  river,  in  its  course  through  a 
diversity  of  countries,  not  only  winds  and  murmurs  in 
the  vallies,  but  contends  and  foams .  among  rocks,  and 
precipices,  and  the  confluence  of  torrents.  Shall  its  tendency 
is  to  the  ocean,  to  which  its  pays  it  last  tribute,  and  is 
finally  lost  in  that  immensity.  In  Literature  the  mind 
resembles  such  a  course.  All  its  exertions  may  be  turned 
into  one  grand  and  general  direction. 

The  mind,  if  well  regulated,  remembers  from  whence  it 
came,  and  feels  that  all  its^  powers  and  faculties  are  but  mini- 
sterial. I  think  it  is  somewhere  expressed  in  the  concise  sub- 
limity  of  Plato,  ITpoj  to  aVJiov  sCxeflrev.  Under  the  influence 
and  persuasion  of  this  great  and  master  principle,  the  mind 
so  prepared,  whether  serious,  or  gay,  or  thoughtful,  or 
sprightly,  or  even  fantastic  in  its  humour,  is  still  per* 
forming  its  proper  office.  Philosophy  and  criticism  can- 
not  reach  some  subjects,  which  sap  the  foundation  and 

suppor^ 
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support  o{   well-beings    Playfulness,    ridicule,    wit,  and 
humoar,  are  the  auxiliaries  and  lighuarmed  forces  of  truth  <; 
and  their  power,  in  detachments,  is  equally  felt  with  the 
main  strength  of  the  body. 

There  is  one  description  and  set  of  men,  to  whom 
more  than  common  reprehension  is  due;  and  who  cannot 
be  held  up  too  frequently  to  the  public  scorn  and  abhor* 
>rence«  I  mean  the  modern  philosophers  of  the  French 
system.  Mr»  Burke  has  thundered  upon  them,  and  his 
lightning  shone  through  their  darkest  recesses.  **  Thm 
**  sudden  blaze  far  round  illumined  Hell/'  This  mon- 
strous compound  of  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  fury  of  the  passions  in  some  of  them, 
this  **  facinus  majoris  abollx,"  should  be  exposed  with 
the  full  strength  of  argument  and  of  reason,  and  with 
occasional  ridicule,  to  the  English  nation  in  every  point 
of  view# 

In  other  philosophers  of  this  system,  there  is  a  calmness 
and  composure  in  their  mental  operations,  more  savage 
than  the  violence  of  the  former.  Their  subject  is  the 
lixnng  man.  Before  them  he  is  delivered,  bound  hand  and 
foot.  On  him  their  experiments  are  to  be  tried ;  and  when 
his  whole  composition,  moral  and  political,  is  either  racked, 
or  disjointed,  or  the  minuter  parts  of  it  laid  bare  to  the 
eye,  and  the  very  circulation  of  the  fluids,  as  it  were, 
shewn  in  the  agonizing  subject;  this  they  savagely  call, 
studying  and  improving  human  nature  by  the  new  light. 
But  I  will  not  proceed  on  this  subject.  Great  and  vene* 
Table  is  the  name  and  influence  of  the  true  philosophy* 
The  word  may  be  disgraced  for  a  season,  but  the  love  of 
%iriidom  must  always  command  respect*    When  we  com-* 

S  4  *         pare 
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par«  these  moclern  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  in  par« 
ticular  those  of  the  Stoic  sect,  who  were  ignorant  of  it»  the 
difference,  to  say  no  more,  is  indeed  striking.  What  were 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Epictetus.,  and  Cicero,  and  Anto-. 
siinus!  Before  such  lights,  shining  in  the  darkness  an^ 
gloom  of  the  heathen  firmament, 

Conditur  omne 
Stellarum  yu\gus„  fugiunt  sine  nomine  Signa.fdJ 

As  I  am  speaking  of  Philosophy,  I  may  be  excused  if  f 
say  a  few  words  concerning  that  language,  in  which  it*s  power 
has  been  most  conspicuous.  I  see  no  more  pedantry  in  the 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  than  of  the 
French  or  the  German.  But  when  I  consider  that  every 
Subject  in  philosophy,  in  history,  in  oratory,  and  in  poetry, 
whatever  can  dignify  or  embellish  huixian  society  in  it's 
most  cultivated  ftate,  has  there  found  the  highest  authors; 
that  the  principles  of  composition  are  better  taught,  and  more 
fully  exemplified  in  that  language  than  in  any  other;  that 
the  Greek  writers  are  the  universal  legislators  in  taste, 
criticism,  and  just  composition,  from  whom  there  is  no 
appeal,  and  who  will  be  found  unerring  directors ;  I  would 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  earnestness  rec^uest  young 
men  of  fortune,  ability,  and  polished  education,  not  to  cast 
<iK  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers,  when  they  leave  school 
or  the  university.  A  few  hours  devoted  to  this  study  ix| 
every  week  will  preserve  and  improve  th^ir  knowledge.  It 
will  animate  the  whole  mass  of  their  learning;  it  will  giv^ 
colour  to  their  thoughts  and  precision  to  their  expressions^, 
There  is  no  necessity  either  to  cite,  or  to  speak  Greek;  but 
thp  constant  perusal  of  the  historians,  philosophers,  orators, 

?n<  . 
{d)  ManiU  Astrgn.  L.  u  V.47Q. 
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and  poets  will  be  felt  and  perceived.  In  parlianient  andr 
at  the  bar  it  would  be  most  conspicuous,  (a)  They  who 
are  wise  will  secretly  attend  to  this  recommendation,  which 
ntust  be  disinterested,  and  proceeds  from,  long  experi- 
ence. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  and  the  plan  of  this  Poem  on  the 
P.  of  L,  I  have  something  to  say,  but  my  respect  to  tho 
reader  prevents  me  from  saying  much.-  It  aspires  not  to 
the  manner  or  the  praise  of  the  Dunciad,  or  to  asjr 
thing  whatsoever  in  common  with  that  great  performance. 
The  original  motive  of  it  however  is,  in  my  opinion,  a» 
far  superior  in  importance  and  dignity,  as  the  power  and 
ability  of  the  author  fall  short  of  that  poetical  excellence^ 
which  none  hereafter  can  hope  to  rivals  or  perhaps  to 
attain.    It's   general    subject    is  Literature    howevei^ 

exerted 

(a)  Plutarch  describes  Marcellus,  (the  first  of  that  distia^ 
goished  race)  as  a  warrior  of  .experience  and  intrepidity,  humane 
and  polished  in  his  manners,  and  a  great  lover  of  the 
Greek  literatare;'  the  words  are  these:  Tn  §Mif  tiAfreeipu^ 
9o7iS(AixoSf  m  ^<r£i  (piXovoXe/xo; *  tm  is  oXXar  vptmcif  ff'oj^pctff^ 
ftKoivOptificof,  £xXi9V<x«ir  icanisws  xou  Xoyory,  apQsi  ra  rifAorr 
xou  daiz/Adt^fiiv  TBS naro^Bwra;^  £paimii*(a) 

^s  we  have  now  sp  many  gimthmtn  9ffwHmt^  famly,  idueattMi^ 
Mnd  ability^  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  militia,  and  in  alt . 
thrVolpnteer  Corps,  (to  whom  the  kingdom  is  so  deeply  indebted* 
aqd  by  whose  disinterested  exertions,  generosity,  and  patriotism 
oi|r  internsd  and 'domestic  peace  is  maintained  and  secured); 
I  wish  th^y  ipay  read  this  note,  and  be  induced  to  employ  lomo 
of  their  vacant  hours  invaluable  studies;  and,  like  the  great 
chiefs  among  the  ancienu,  resume  and  vindicate  the  hpuoar  of 
karned  military  leisure. 

*  ?^utarch,  Vit.  Marcelll.  p.  a4».  v,  %.  edit.  Btyan* 
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lexerted,  whether  for.  thie  benefit^  or  for  the  injury  o^ 
mankind.  It  has  nothing  of  the  mock,  epic ;  it  is  a 
dialogue^  has  something  of  a  dramatic  cast,  and  is  an 
excursus.  The  subjects  follow  each  other;  and  if  I 
am  not  mitfaken,  they  are  neither  confounded,  nor  coo- 
fosed. 

If  th^e  be  in  the  whole  composition  my  passage^ 
dpy  sentence,  or  any  expression,  which  accprding  to  the 
Specific  nature  of  the  subject,  can  justly  offend  e\«n  fe« 
male  delicacy;  which,  from  the  manner  of  it,  a  gentleman 
would. refuse  to  write,  or  a  man  of  virtue  to  admit  into  his 
thoughts;  which  violates  .the.  high,  and  discripiinating,  and 
lip^iqurable,  and  directing  principles  of  human  conduct,  it 
is.  to  me  matter  of  serious  and  of  solemn  regret.  I.  am  not 
Conscious  of  having  admitted  any  such  passage,  or  sentence. 
Or  expression.  1  have  never  yet  heard  su4:h  an  objection 
Ip  my  work;  but  if  it  can  be  pointed  out,  I  will  erase  it  witk 
much  concern,  and  with  great  indignation. 

I  should,  also  pffer  a  few;  words  concerning  the  manner  6i) 
ihe  notes  which  I  have  annexed,  and  which  afe  so  frequent 
apd  sp  CQpipus,    I  wished  not,  as  Boileau  expresses  it,  to . 
prepare  tortures  for^any  future  Salmasius (/) ;  and  I  too- 
V,eU  know   my  own  insignificance  to  expect  any  com- 
ment on  my  writings,  but  from   my  own  pen.    I  hav« 
made  no  allusions  which  I  did  not  mean  to  explain.    But  I 
liad  something  further   in  my  intention.    The   notes  ara 
not  always  merely  explanatory;  they  are  (if  I  have  been 
able  to  execute  my  intention)  of  a  structure  rather  peculiar 

"  'III'  I  111  I  I  ■  ■    ■        ■!        I  ,  ,  I       I         ...        Ill  11^ 

(fj  *♦  Attx  Sauiujuses  futuri  preparer  dcs  tortures.'* 

Boii,  Sat.  9.  n^il^ 
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tp.  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  o£  a  nature  b^weeit. 
^n  essay  and  an  explanatory  comment.  There  is  much 
matter  in  a  little  compass,  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the 
times.  As  they  take  no  particular  form  of  compositiont 
they  are  not  matter  of  criticism  in  that  particular  respect. 
X  have  expatiated  on  the  casual  subject  which  presented^ 
itself;  and  when  ancient,  or  modern  writers  expressed  the 
thoughts  better  than  I  could  myself,  I  have  given  the 
original  languages. 

No'  man  has  a  greater  contempt  for  the  parade  of 
citation  (as  such)  than  I  have.  My  design  is  not  U» 
cite  words,  but  to  enforce  right  sentiments  in  the 
manner  which  I  think  best  adapted  to  the  purpose^ 
after  much  reflection.  To  most  of  my  readers  those  Ian* 
guages  are  familiar;  but  if  any  person,  not  particularly 
conversant  in  them,  ihould .  honour  the  notes  with  a  pe« 
rusal,  I  think  the  force  of  the  observations  may  be  felt 
without  attending  to  the  Greek  or  Latin.  In  all  regular 
compositions  I  particularly  dislike  a  mixture  of  languages. 
It  is  uncouth  or  inelegant,  and  sometimes  marks  a  want 
of  power  in  the  writer.  In  works  of  any  dignity  or  coft- 
•equence,  it  is' adviseable,  if  a  passage  from  any  ancient 
author  is  quoted,  to  translate  that  passage  in  the  text, .  and 
put  the  original  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  if  necessaiy. 
We  have  in  this  respect  the  authority  and  example  of 
Cicero,  Bishop  Hurd,  and  Sir  William  Jones. 

In  general,  I  could  say  all  I  wished  in  the  text  and" 
comment.  Some  subjects  are  indeed  so  important,  that 
they  should  be  held  forth  to  public  light  and  viewed  in 
^ery  points  Satire,  in  this  respect,  has  peculiar  force* 
Vice  is  not  infrequently  repressedi  and  folly»  presump« 
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tuous  ignorance*  and  conceit  sometimes  yield  or  vanish  at 
the  first  atuck,  and  like  the  fabled  spiriu  before  the  spell  of 
the  enchanter, 

Primi  vel  voce  Canentis 
Concedunt,  Carm£N(2U£  timent  audire  S£CUNDUM.(;) 

I  again  declare  to  the  pilblic,  that  neither  my  name,  nor 
my  situation  in  life  will  ever  be  revealed.  Conjectures  are 
free  and  open  to  the  world.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  fancy 
cases,  and  make  whatever  comparisons  he  thinks  proper. 
But  suppositions  will  never  amount  to  facts,  nor  wild  con« 
jectures  have  the  force  of  argument.  I  pretend  not  to  be 
••  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret ;"  but  where  it  is 
confided,  there  it  will  be  preserved  and  locked  up  for  ever, 
I  have  an  honourable  confidence  in  the  human  character, 
when  properly  educated  and  rightly  instructed.  My  secret 
will  for  ever  be  preserved,  /  inow^  under  every  change  of 
fortune  or  of  political  tenets,  while  honour,  and  virtue,  and 
religion,  and  friendly  affection,  and  erudition,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  gentleman,  have  binding  force  and  authority 
upon  minds  so  cultivated  and  so  dignified.  When  they 
fall,  I  am  contented  to  fall  with  them* 

My  Poem,  and  all  and  each  of  the  notes  to  it  were  writteB 
without  any  co-operation  whatsoever.  I  expect  the  fullest 
assent  and  credit  to  this  my  solemn  assertion :  and  I  expect  it, 
because  I  speak  the  truth.  I  have  not  been  assisted  by  any 
Doctors  in  any  faculty.  If  indeed  I  had  written  to  please 
•  particular  man,  a  minister,  a  chief  in  opposition,  a  party, 
wy  set,  or  any  description  of  men  exclusively,  literary  or 

political* 
fl)  Lucani  I.  6.  v. »;« 
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political,  there  is  not  a  man  of  undentanding  in  the 
country  who  does  not  perceive  that  I  should,  or  rather 
that  I  musit  have  written  in  another  style,  thought,  and 
argument. 

Of  such  motives  indeed  I  profess  myself  nor  skilled,  nor 
•tudious.  My  appeal  is  direct  to  my  Country.  I  know  and 
feel  the  situation  in  which  at  this  moment  (A)  she  stands. 
There  is  now  no  balance  left  in  Europe.  All  is  preparing 
to  sink  under  One  desolating  Tyranny.  My 'opi- 
nion however  is,  that  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  and  by 
the  unremitted  attention  ^nd  labours  of  our  constitutional 
statesmen,  and  the  united  efforts  of  all  that  are  loyal,  brave» 
opulent,  powerful,  or  dignified,  we  may  yet  "  be  able  to 
**  stand  in  this   evil  day,    and  having  done   all  to 

"    STAND." 

Let  us  stand  therefore,  as  the  chosen  nation  of  old, 
the  insulated  memorial  of  true  Religion,  and  the  onlV 
Asylum  of  balanced  Liberty.  1  profess  myself  con- 
vinced,  and  therefore  have  I  written.  I  entered  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Hebrews,  and  heard  the  voice  of  their 
prophet:  "  Credidi,  propter  quod  locutus  sum."  This 
was  the  voice  which  I  heard,  and  it  was  a  voice,  as  Milton 
would  express  it,  "  thundering  out  of  Sion," 

Under  this  persuasion  and  conviction,  I  will  say  of  this 

work,  there  is  in  it  but  one  hand,  and  one  intention.     It  will 

be  idle  to  conjecture  concerning  the  author,  and  more  than 

foolish  to  be  very  inquisitive.     To  my  adversaries  I  have 

nothing  to  reply  :  I  never  will  reply.    I  could  with  the  most 

perfca 
(A)  July  1797* 
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perfect  charity  sing  a  requiem  ov?r  their  deceased  criticisms^ 
if  I  were   master  of,  wHat  Statius  calls^  the 

**  £xequiale  sacrum,  carmenque  minoribus  umbris 
«  Utile."  (0 

Those  whom  I  wished  to  please,  I  have  pleased.  If  I  have 
diffused  any  light,  it  is  from  a  single  orb,  whether  tempe- 
rate in  the  horizon,  or  blazing  in  the  meridian. 

Thus  much  to  silly  curiosity  and  frivolous  garrulity. 
But  to  persons  of  higher  minds,  and  of  more  exalted  and 
more  generous  principles,  who  have  the  spirit  to  under* 
«tand,  and  the  patience  to  consider,  the  nature  and  the 
labour  of  my  work,  I  would  address  myself  in  other  lan- 
guage, and  with  other  arguments.  I  would  declare  /# 
thcm^  that  when  I  consider  the  variety  and  importance  and 
extent  of  the  subjects,  I  might  say  that  it  was  written, 
«'  though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity 
**  may  know,  that  we  have  not  loosely,  through  silence, 
**  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream." 

I  would  declare  also  to  them^  that  I  delivered  it  as  J^ 
LITERARY  MANIFESTO  to  this  kingdom  in  a  seasou  un« 
propitious  to  learning  or  to  poetry,  in  a  day  of  darkness  and 
of  thick  gloominess,  and  in  an  hour  of  turbulence,  of  terror^ 
and  of  uncertainty.  Such  persons  will  be  satisfied,  if  the  great 
cause  of  mankind,  of  regulated  society,  of  religion,  of 
government,  and  of  good  manners,  is  attempted  to  be 
maintained  with  strength,  and  with  the  application  o£ 
learning.  To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little,  or  rather 
of  no  momeiu  at  all  by  whom  it  is  effected.    They  have 

5carce^ 
(f)  Stat.  Theb.  L,  6.  v.  laj^ 
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I  9carce  a  transitory  question  to  make  on  tbe  subject;    T% 

luch  understandings  I  willingly  submit  my  composition) 
9nd  to  them  I  dedicate  the  work*. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  they  should  read  all  the  Part^ 
of  this  Poem  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  with  candour 
and  with  attention,  whatever  the  connection  between 
ihem,  or  whatever  the  method  may  be,  they  will  most 
assuij^edly  find  '*  that  uniformity  of  thought  and  design^ 
«*  which  will  always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  samc^ 
**  person,  when   hs  WRITES  with  simplicity  anb- 

•*  IN   earnest/* 


r-'r  ^  '•     » 
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DIALOGUE  THE  FOURTH  AND  LAST.* 


Owe  TiCrvj^oj 
Amtfvfi'payojv  foiCa^Ev  ex  XosifAJW  oTnx*  (t) 


AUTHOR. 

Oh,  for  that  sabbath's  dawn,  ere  Britain  wept, 

And  France  before  the  Cross  believ'd  and  slept  !^  . 

(Rest  to  the  state,  and  slumber  to  the  soul !) 

Ere  yet  the  brooding  storm  was  heard  to  roll. 

In  fancy*s  ear,  o*er  many  an  Alpine  rock, 

t)T  Europe  trembled  at  the  fated  shock; 

]Ere  by  his  lake  Geneva's  angel  stood. 

And  wav*d  his  scroll  prophetic  {a)  o*er  the  floods 

With 

{a)  It  is  remarkable  that  in  iwiixirUmltpftatcd  tbb  th«is 
llfiRSOKs,  whose  principles,  docuine;,  and  practice,  (as  it  terns 

T  f9 

?  first  priAt^  in  July  i;^;*       f  Lyco^hron.  Cassaad«  t«  i 


•With  names  (as  yet  unheard)  and  synabokdrcai*^ 
Calvin  in  front,  and  Neckar  in  tlie  rear;  i0 

But 

U  mt)  have  primarily  and  uUimately  egactcd  the  great  change 
aadr  downfjfill  of  regal  and  of  all  lawful  power  in  Europe* 
Calvin,  inrefigion;  Rousseau,  in  policies;  and  Neckar  by  his 
administration.  Calvin  and  his  disciples  were  iiever  friends  to 
monarchy  and  episcopacy  \  but  I  sh^l  not  here  contend  politi* 
tally  or  theolpgicaUy  wilh  BUbop  Horsley  concerning  Calvin* 
A  poet's  words  are  better  for  a  poet.  I  have  looked  into  history; 
and,  as  I  think,  have  found  theai  true.  Dry  den  speaks  of 
Calvin  thus,  and  remarkably  enough  \ 

The  last  of  all  the  litter  scap*d  by  chance, 
Aa^fram  Oentv^frsi  infatul  Frakcb.  («) 

RoussSAV,  (I  speak  of  him  here  ^ff/f  as  a  political  wrfter)  by 
.the  unjustifiable,  arbitrary,  and  cruel  proceedings  against  him,  hia 
writings  and  hu  Reno<(»  in  FnuiQf*  (^h«re  he  waa.a  strapger  and 
to  whose  tribunals  he  was  not' amenable)  was  stimulated  to  pur* 
sue  his  researches  into  the  origin  and  expedience  of  such  govern- 
ment, and  otiucb  appreasloa,  which,  otherwise,  be  probably  nevef 
would  have  discussed ;  till  he  reasoned  himself  into  the  desperate 
doctrine  of  political  cqaalky,  and  gave  to  the  world  his  fatal 
present,  '<  The  Sqci^l  Contract." 

Of  tbis  work  the  French,  since  the  Revolation,  have  nevef 
once  lost  sight.  With  them  it  is  first  and  last,  and  midst,  and 
without  end,  in  all  their  thoughts  and  public  actions.  Rousseav 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  man  to  whom  they  have  paid  an  implicre 
and  undeinatimgV€Sitttn/^\  and,  without  a  figure,  have  worshipped 
in  the  Pant;hc(<ui  of  their  new  idolatry,  lik^  another  Chemo% 
!*  the  obsceui  dread  of  Gallia's  sons/' 

{m)  Th^  HiQ^  9ad  Fao«htr»  B»  i,  y,  ij%a 
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But  ch\t(  Equality^s  vain  priest,  Rousseau, 
A  sage  in  sorrow  nursed,  and  gaunt  with  woe. 


% 


BifFerent  from  these,  came  Neckax.  With  iatentions,  as  I 
ftm  still  indintJ  to  think,  upright,  pure  and*  just,  but  with  a 
mind  impotent  and  aneqoal  to  the  great  work,  and  with  princi* 
pies  foreign  to  the  natare  of  the  government  he  was  called  to 
regulate,  reform,  and  conduct;  a  fatal  stranger  for  France.  Ho 
9pfressid  every  subject  sacred  and  civil  with  too  much  *oerhiagi. 
tie  was  sanctioned  by  popular  prejudice,  and  marked  by  aristo- 
cratical  hatred;  a  son  of  **  Arpinas  Volscorum  a  monte."  He 
came  to  lay  open  and  disclose  (and  he  did  lay  them  open  to  the 
very  lK>ttom)  the  mystery  and  iniqoity  of  French  finance  and  of 
Trench  treasuries.  But  he  brought  with  him  to  the  concerns  of 
a  great  and  tottering  empire,  (which  ferhaps  might  have  been 
maintained  and  ctntolidmud)  the  little  mind  of  a  provincial 
banker,  and  the  vanity  inseparable  from  human  nature,  when 
elevated  beyond  hope  or  expectation.  What  was  the  conse^ 
qaence  ?  for  a  while  indeed,  ^ 

Hie  Cimbros  et  sumna  pericala  rerum 
Exdfitf  et  SOLUS  trepidantem  pr§itgit  Urbem.* 
lut  the  original  leaven  in  bis  political  composition  was  pppu/ar  ; 
and  that  leavened  the  whole  lump.  We  know  the  rest.  The 
Emigrants  fi,om  France  have  never.pardoncd  tin's  minister  ;  and 
the  Romish  Priests,  in  the  spirit  of  their  order,  pursue  him  with 
a  hatred  and  fiery  zeal  unquenchable  and  immortal. 

His  advice,  first  in  the  calling  together  (at  all)  of  the  States 
Genen^L,  and  afterwards  in  the  formation -and  distribution  of 
them,  gave  the  devot^  King  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  monarchy 
of  France  to  irreversible  dissolution.  I  speak  this  independenily 
of  the  grand  conspiracy  against  Christianity,  regal  power,  and 
fogial  order,  wbich  has  been  ^o  awfully  and  so  convincingly 
^  ,  T  z  disclosed 

^  •  Jut.  Sat.  8/  ▼.  {^49. 
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By  persecution  trained  and  popish  zeal. 

Ripe  with  his  wrongs,  to  frame  the  dire  (^)  appea?^ 

What  time  his  work  tke  Citizen  began, 

And,  gave  to  France  the  social  savage,  Man.  i 

Was  I 

idiiclosed  by  the  eloquent  Abbe  fiarruel ^,  and  Professor  Robison ;  | 

since  Ifnt  wrote  the  preceding  reflections.  ^  i 

For  my  own  part  when  I  contemplate,  the  convulsions  of.Ea* 
rope,  and  the  fatal  desolation  which  attends  republican  prin« 
ciples,  lubenver  tb$y  an  introduced^  1  cannot  bat  rest  with  a 
momentary  pleasure  on  the  picture,  which  Plato,  in  his  imaginary 
republic,  (the  only  one  I  ever  could  bear)  has  drawn  of  a  man 
faiigued  with  the  view  of  public  affairs,  and  retiring  from  them 
in  the  hope  of  tranquility.  The  sentiments  are  such  as  the 
French  formerly  would  have  called,  Les  Delassemens  del'homme 
sensible.    The  words' arc  these: 

fjLsvas  avofjiiccff  ayMToi  «  ir^  auros  xaQapos  aiixiotf  rs  xm 
avootcjf  iff/ay f  rw  rs  evdaSt  C«ov  Cuffnrout  xtu  rviv  avaXkoi/yxf 
Murs  ptETflt  xatXin;  cAmSo;  iKeats  tb  H%t  Bv/ASmf  «waAXa^eT*t*** 

{h)  Le  Contrat  Social,  par  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Citoybn   dc 

Geneve. 

. . — ^-^ • — >      ^ 

*  See  Memoirei  poor  servir  a  THistohc  du  Jacobinisme,  par 
Mr.  L'Abbc  Barruel;  and  ••  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  againit  all 
the  Religions  and  Governments  in  Eorope,  in  the  secret  Meet* 
ings  of  Free  Masons,  IHuminati,  &c«  &€•  by  Professor  Robison 
of  Edinburgh.     (1797.) 

**  Plato  de  Repub.  L.  6.  p.  496.  Op.  vol,  2.  Edit.  SerranL 
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Was  it  for  this,  in  Leo*s  fostering  reign 
Learning  uprose  with  tempests  in  her  train  j 
Was  every  gleam  deceitful,  every  ray 
But  idk  splendor  from  the  orb  of  day  ?  20 

Say,  were  the  victims  marked  from  earliest  time. 
The  Flamens  conscious  of  a  Nation's  crime  ? 
Why  smoakM  the  altars  with  the  new  perfume, 
if  heaven's  own  fire  descends  but  to  consume  ? 
Alas,  pro\id  Gallia's  fabric  to  the  ground 
What  arm  shall  level,  or  what  strength  confound  ! 

Oh  for  that  hand,  which  o*er  the  walls  of  Troy  (f^ 

His  lightning  brandished  zwh  a  furious  py^ . 

Her 

{t)  It  certainly  would  be  ccmvenient^  {\f  we  can  for  a  moment 
trifle  with  such  a  subject  as  the  present  French  war)  to  march  to 
Paris,  "  and  like  another  (Bryant),  fire  another  Troy."  See 
^*  a  Dissertation  concerning  the  War  oi  Troy,  and  the  £xpedi- 
*'  tion  of  the  Grecians,  as  described  by  Homer ;  shewing,  chat 
**  no  such  expedition  was  undertaken,  and  that  no  such  city  cf 
*^  Fhrygia  existed."  Published  in  1796,  but  there  k  no  date  to 
the  title  page.  I  find  it  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  inge* 
nious  treatise. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  author  of  ^<  The  Analysis  of  ancient 
•*  Mythology,'*  should  be  treated  with  vrrjr  great  respect.  His 
character  is  venerable,  and  h»  erudition,,  as  I  think,  without 
an  equal.  Of  all  subjects,  I  should  have  thought  this  subject 
was  ciiCj  on  which  ^n  enquiry  might  have  been  instituted  with- 

T  3  out 
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Her  state,  her  arms,  her  fleets,  her  very  name 
Gave,  as  in  mock'ry,  to  poetic  fame,  30 

.  And 

^oiit  offence  ;  but  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  ofFence  has 
been  considered  as  deep  and  wide,  and  the  influence  of  the  / 
principle,  ip  some  respects,  dangerous  and  alarming.  The  faith 
of  history  has  been  represented  as  attacked  in  its  strongest 
fortress,  and  even  the  sacred  writings,  as  naatter  of  historical 
faith,  implicated  in  the  discussion.  Some  persons  have  even 
declared  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  no  right  to  touch  the  subject 
That  nothing  can  l^e  more  contrary  to  reason  than  to  suppose, 
that  the  existence  of  a  city,  and  a  war,  of  which  we  have  read 
with  delight  from  our  boyish  days,  should  be  called  in  question. 
That  their  pleasure  is  snatched  from  them ;  and  such  a  poera« 
unthout  an  historical  fact  for  a  basis,  cannot  be  interesting. 
They  allow  the  amplification  of  poetry,  and  it's  embellishments, 
and  even  the  anachronisms  of  Homer.  But  Troy  did  exist, 
and  the  Grecians  did  once  benege  it,  and  Hector,  Achilles^ 
Agamemnon,  and  Diomede  were  as  real  heroe^  as  the  Arch«^ 
duke  Charles,  Bonaparte,  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  Tippoo  Saib  ia 
modern  wars. 

I  really  should  smile  at  many  of  these  objections,  if  they 
did  not  frequently  come  from  persons  of  consequence  and  of 
learning.  -Mosl  certainly  however  I  will  quarrel  with  no  man 
*•  about  Sir  Archy's  Great  Grandmother."  They  who  are 
acquainted  wiih  the  science  and  subject  of  frohabilitUs^  will  best 
detide  the  question  for  themselves,  and  I  will  not  intrude  my 
judgment :  it  is  a  question  of  probability,  aoil  not  of  proof. 
Latona  and  Jupiter  may^  perhaps  be  said  in  this  contest  to 
regard  Mr.  Bryant,  as  t\^ty  formerly  did  their  own  offspring, 
Apollo, 

Tm  fihtn  IIAIZONTA  /uisr'  a^mrom  e^ottn.  (a) 
(a)  Horn.  H;  mn.  ad  ApoU. 

For 
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And  with  tbe  fire  of  Philip's  son,  unfuri'd 
His  classic  standard  o'er  a  wond'ring  world, 

TUl 


For  my  own  part,  I  am  eqaall/  pleased  whfa  a  poefti  founded  on 
the  metamorphosis  of  Apaieius,  or  on  any  modem  fiction/  if  all 
the  essential  and  integral  parts  of  a  poem  are  preserved  ;  if  the 
characters,  manners,  and  actions  are  human,  and  consistent  with 
the  supposed  situatibns  of  the  pefsonages.  Tiiis  to  me  is  suf* 
iicient;  and  perhaps  poetry,  as  such,  may  be  a  gainer  by  Mr. 
Bryant's  iDterpretatlon.  I  rather  hail  the  omen  in  these  times  of 
poetical  sterility. 

But  nothing  can  be  further  froiti  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Bryant*S 
character,  than  the  imputation  of  hairing  attacked  the  faith  and 
credibility  of  ancient,  or  of  any,  bistoty.  It  is  scarcely  entitled 
to  notice,  What  was  Troy  ?  with  what  part  of  history  is  it 
connected  ?  Is  not  the  Trojan  war  an  insalated  solitary  fact  ?  If 
St  were  done  away,  is  any  historical  event  whatever  made  to  fail 
with  it  ?  When  it  is  stated  xhzt/our  hundred  and  thirty  ships  (no 
matter  of  what  size)  were  employed  by  tbe  Grecians  in  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  only  eighty  nim  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  in  the  iifih  century  before  Christ,  is  this 
matter  of  serious  history?  Is  not  the  whole  allowed  to  pass  eve|i 
the  bounds  of  any  probability,  but  that  of  a  poet  ? 

I  remember  hearing  a  gentleman  stace  similar  questions  to 
these  with  much  earnestness  and  apparent  convictioUf  but  without 
warmth.  He  seemed  tp  uodersund  something  of  the  subject ; 
and  though  I  conceived  some  points  were  pressed  indiscreetly 
and  unnecessarily  by  Mr.  Bryant,  I  replied  that  I  thought. 
nMr^  as  he  did,  ^nd  I  said  with  tbe  most  good-n^turpd  E^oxs 

T4  of 
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Till  "  Homer's  sprite  did  tremble  all  for  grief. 

Ana 

of  the  Academies,  **  Almost  tHou  persuadest  me  to  be  4 
*'  Bryantian.'*  I  think  they  who  are  the  strongest  in  opposition 
to  Mr*  Bryant,  if  they  were  even  Inquisitors  ^^  and  could  force 
kim  CO  hold  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and  make  a  retractation 
of  his  errors,  and  the  amende  honorable  in  the  Egiise  de  Notro 
Dame  de  Cybelb  Mere  de  tous  ks  Dieux  Paiens,  would  be  cout 
tented  with  the  Catholic  form  of  words :  *'  Questi  erano  gli 
^  scherzi  d'ana  penna  poetica,  non  gli  sentjmenti  d'-nn  animo 
«*  catolico!'* 

Yet  considering  all  that  I  have  heard,  and  th  qvartir  from 
which  it  came.  Curias  qaid  sentit,  et  ambo  Scipiadae,  and  the 
insignificance  of  the  question  itself,  but  as  a  matter  of  amuses 
ment ;  though  in  common  with  many  others,  I  should  have  lost 
much  individual  gratiBcanon  and  instruction,  yet  (  wish  thia 
Dissertation  on  the  war  of  Troy  iad  n^tr  hee9  'Writtm  at  «//• 
(«7970 

I  will  rnw  add,  on  a  more  enlarged  view  of  this  pleasing  and 
classical  controversy,  which  has  been  {carried  on  with  much  ani<> 
mation,  Mr.  Bryant  has  fought  singly,  and  step  by  step,  with 
the  most  determioed  and  unshrinking  bravery  against  the  united 

attack;! 

*  I  am  sure  Gilbert  Wakefield  is  even  more  than  an  Inquisitor  in 
all  his  principles  literary,  ciyil,  and  religious.  $ee  his  indecent 
letter  to  Mr.  Bryant  on  the  war  of  Troy.  Bat  above  all,  see  hfa 
Letter  to  Mr..Wilberforcc.  The  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Alv^ 
under  Philip  II.  pr  the  Public  Accuser  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  under  Roberspierre,  never  exhibited  such  a  paper. 
There  isno  deceit  in  Gilbert  Wakefield  :  he  is,  just  what  he  seems. 
It  is  plaid  to  see  'wkat  he  expects,  and  vfly  he  vmcites.    (i  797.) 
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« 

Andcws'd  th'  access  of  that  celestial  ihitV{il) 

Oh,  for  a  Bryanf3  hand  ! 

OCTAVIUS. 

attacks  of  youth  and  age,  of  travelled  Dilettanti,  a^d  of  closet^ 
acholars* 

rpANTH  ro%o^opov  nai  JtpsprEpov  wo»  srtx-nvl 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  for  me  to  trace  this  fasci- 
nating journey,  this  progress  throngh  the  delightful  land  of 
fairy,  or  to  expatiate  among  the  desolations  of  time,  and  these 
acenes  of  ancient  fame,  fiut  surely  that  scholar  is  little  to  be 
adfnircd  or  envied,  whose  enthusiasm  does  not  grow  nrarmer 
amid  the  ruins  of  Ilium,  or  wh«  can  bear  without  emotion  the 
iipaginary  murq^iorsof  Scamander  and  Simois. 

Bat  as  for  the?>  thoa  illustrioos  and  venerable  man,  thou 
unsullied  glory  and  unshaken  support  of  ancient  literature  and 
i^'i  hallowed  dignity,  1  must  be  allowed  in  this  ^losing  address 
tp  say,  that  in  whatever  researches  thou  hast  been  engaged,  in. 
thy  long  and  bright  career,  whether  imparting  to  th^  world  solid 
instruction,  deep  erudition,  ingenious  conjecture,  or  liberal 
amasemeot,  every  classical  power  from  ahove  has  always 
regarded,  and  must  scill  regard^  thee,  thy  labours,  and  thy 
fplendid   talents  with  compjacenpy,  wi(h  gratitude,  ^od   witii 

pride, 

l£/yxi6apt^itq 

KaXa  xai  ^1  CfCa^'  aiyXn  is  re  2'  afji^i^ocsivsjl 
Tleus  apa  ^*upi,yriac^  Travra;;  £t/(/pLVOv  eovra; 
Ei/^xaj   Gavaroto  t'  axof,  xat  yr,pxo^  ukxap ! 

(Nov.   i8oo.) 

(d)  Tw»  lines  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Sonnet,  prefixed  so 
Speasf r*8  Fairy  Queen. 

f  tiompr.  Hymn,  ad  ApolliQcin« 
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OCTAVIUS. 

Methinks  you  smile. 
And  fain  would  land  me  on  the  wand'ring  islc^ 
Where  the.  learned  drain  Acrasia*s  foaming  bowl, 
T')Mrmmd  the  Sun  their  heads  with  Gebelin's(^)  rolU 

Nor 

\t)  Gebelxn.»-If  many  persons  in  the  learned  world  have  thought 
Itlr.  Bryant  unadvised  in  the  disauslon  of  the  war  of  Troy  in  the 
twelfth  century  A.  C.  what  must  we  say  to  Mr*  Court  de  Gebe* 
Bn,  who  has  actaally  endeavoured  to  rtasn  ns  inid  a  heitpf^  that» 
tht  Founders  of  tht  Reman  Siate^  Romvl0S»  a$$J  Remus,  were 
eniy  allegorical  personages,  and  werfe  in  reality  representative* 
fifth  Sun^  and  worshipped  as  such.  Mr.  Gebelin  is  a  man  of  thd 
SDost  various  erudition,  and  if  he  were  as  well  known  as  Mr* 
Bryant,  his  attempt  would  have  been  noticed.  But  few  people 
perhaps  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  nine  volumes  in  4to* 
(of  the  '*  Monde  Primitif  analyse  et  compare  avec  le  Mondtt 
••  Moderne  par  M,  Court  de  Gcbdin.** 

It  may  be  entertaining  to  some  persons,  if  I  give  e/rw  partr^ 
cul^s  of  this  lingular  question.  The  Fourth  Volume  ef  Mr, 
Gebelin*s  work  consists  of  the  *'  Historic  Religieux  du  Caleadrier, 
^  ou  des  Fetes  Anciennes."  The  fifth  Chapter  of  tht  second  Bool^ 
(Vol.  4.)  is  the  **  Hiscoire  des  Gemeau;c  Romains,  Romulus  et 
^*  Remui.*'  Mr.  G.  says»  ^'  Les  Romains  eurent  aussi'leurs  Alle« 
••  gories  sur  Ic  double  Soleil  succcssif  de  Tannee ;  lUrafpiifiuroat 
**  a-^tUT  Remus  et  Romulus*  Les  noms  sent  allegoriques,  et  tons 
^  relatifs  a  rannce."  p.  264.    Remus^  it  seemS)  ^gnified  the 
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Nor  heed  the  pause  o£(/)  Douglas,  Wakefield's  rage. 
Nor  Hallam  (^)  trembling  for  the  sacred  page,     40 

Nor 

Sun  in  the  winter,  and  Romulus  in  the  summer !  By  an  easy  prcofa 
he  saysy  **  lis  en  firent  la  fete  des  Lgtnwen  pour  ^/mures,  &c^ 
p.  263,  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  we  read :  Noua 
avons  *vu  dans  le  chapitre  precedent,  que  Romulus  etoit  ]e  so« 
leil ;  que  tout  le  prouvoit,-^ And  what  is  the  proof?  Truly 
this ;  **  Le  nom  de  sa  mere,  celui  de  son  pere,  son  frere,  la  mort 
**  de  son  frcre  (Remus),  son  propre  nom,"  &c.&c.  Q^E,  D, 

Mr.  Gebelin  has  not  yet  done,  nor  is  Mr.  Gebelin  yet  satisfied. 
He  next  converts,  by  means  of  his  jolar  microscope,  RomoUit 
into  Hercults !  But  hear  his  words :  **  Ce  qu'  exprimoient  i 
«<  cet  egard  les  Grecs  par  i'Apoth^ose  dLHtrcuh^  Jes  Romains 
^*  Pcxpriraercnt  par  I'Apothco^e  de  Romulus."  But  when  he 
speaks  of  Qnirinusy  another  name  of  Romulus,  the  force  of  ait 
amd  of  froof  can  go  no'further.  Hear  him  again :  **  Qu?rinu5 
*«  (nom  de  Romulus)  la  traduction  littrali  de  Mtltarih^^  on  Meli- 
*•  arttt  que  portoit  Hetcnle  chez  les  TyrUnf,  est  une  AtrTRS 
*^  VKtVVtf  ftt'eff  rejtardart  RoMULirs  <ommi^n  SoLBiL."  p.  269I 

I  cannot  help  observing  that  in  this  same  4th  Vol.  p.  42 1.. 
Mr.  Gebelin  -informs  us  that,  ••  Sur  le  18  Fcvricr  on  celebroit  la 
**  Fete  de  Romulus,  and  at  the  same  time,  (rather  inauspicioilsly 
♦«  to  be  sure)  on  celebroit  la  Fcte  des  Foux."  I  suppose  on 
the  celebration  of  la  FerE  oes  Foux,  cards  of  invitation  were 
sent  round  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  the  Antiquaries  of  those 
days,  and  I  really  thiiik,  if  Mr*  Gebelin  had  been  produced  ac 
that  time,  he  would  not  have  been  without  his  card,  with  a  few 
others,  to  be  distributed  amen^  kisfrunils. 

Indeed  these  deliramenta  doctrine  are  sometimes  amusing,  but  in 
r^Iicy  they  are  latliera  subject  of  serious  regret  from  iheir  conse- 
quences 
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Nor  Gillies  (//)  cryingy  what  shall  wc  peruse? 
What  is  my  work  ?  mere  records  of  the  Muse  ; 
And  lo !  by  Bonaparte's  iron  pen,  (/) 
The  tale  of  Rom^  may  he  Troy's  tale  again^ 

AUTHOR. 


ijuences  on  the  public  mind.  There  i&oo  end  to  the  absurdities 
jFrom  this  source,  when  we  receive  all  ancient  persons  and 
events  into  allegories  and  Egyptian  mysteries;  till  as  we  have 
just  seen,RoMUi'Us  ^nd  Rexius,  The  founders  of  the  Romaq 
Empire,  become  (according  to  Monsieur  Geipelin's  Order  ^f 
Firin^y  f  fter  a  grand  Esco^ttteric^  or  volley,  of  Ser/ients  amf^ 
4tan)  transformed  into  Ro|kan  Su^s;  Remus  intheWinter, 
apd  Romulus  in  the  Summer  I — See  i\xt /proofs  ahove^ 

(/)  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr«  John  Douglas,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  (1797O  Author  of  the  Criteiion,  and  of  other 
acute  pieces  of  reasoning,  which  wiil  be  long  remembered  and 
a4«iir?d, 

(g)  Dr.  Hallam,  the  present  Dean  of  Bristol.  (1797^ 
{h)  Aiithor  of  a  History  of  Greece* 

(2)  The  tremendous  conquests  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  ia 
Germany  remind  us  too  much  of  the  words  of  the  Roman  His- 
torian ;  **  Si  CAPti  vos  aspiceres,  MoIossiiThessalf,  Macedone^^p 
pruttius,  Apulius;  si  pcmpas,  aurum,  purpuras,  signa,  tabula?^ 
Tarentin^que  delicia?,*'    Flor.  Lib.  i.  C.  i8.  (1797. 


/^ 
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AUTHOR. 

No;  other  thoughts  my  labVing  soul  employ, 

Thkt  springs  anew  to  long-foi^ttcn  joy  ;^. 

I  range  in  Fancy's  consecrated  rounds 

And  meet  the  poet  on  a  poet's  ground. 

Nor  seek  historic  truth  of  time  and  place. 

But  truth  of  manners,  character,  and  grace.         50 

The  Bards  who  once  the  wreaths  of  glory  wore, 
Cloath'd  in  translucent  Veil  their  wond'rous  lore; 
The  tales  they  suiig  a  willing  age  believ'd, 
Charm'd  into  truth,  and  without  guile  deceived. 
Where'er  tbey  rov'd,  young  Fancy  aod^the  Muse 
Wav'd  high  their  mirror  of  a  thousand  hues; 
They  gaz'd,  and  as  in  varying  guise  pourtray'J 
Aereai  phantoms  hovVing  round  them  play'd. 
Gave  to  each  fleeting  form,  that  shot  along. 
Existence  everlasting  as  their  song;  69 

And  as- by  nature's  strength  the  tablet  grew, 
Rapture  the  peacil  guided  as  they 'drew, 

OCTAVIUS. 
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OCT  A  VI  us. 

Nay  now  you  soar  indeed ;  another  flight. 

And  the  wing'd  courser  bears  you  from  my  sight : 

Y6u*re  strangely  mov'd*- 

AUTRQR. 

The  matter  is  my  own^ 

.1  never  sharM  the  profits  of  the  gown. 

Nor  yet,  with  Horace  and  myself  at  war. 

For  rhyme  and  victuals  {^)  left  the  starving  Bar. 

I  never 

(A)  This  was  lately  done  by  William  Joscawcn,  Esquire,  an 
Etonian,  first  a  Barrister  at  Law,  now- a  Commissioner  of  the 
Victualling  Office,  and  (by  an  easy  transition)  Translator  of- 
Horace.  Negatat  ztufex  sequi  voces.  (Pers.  Prol.)  In  this  revibion 
of  my  work,  I  hare  no  more  space  to  allot  to  Mr,  Boccawen  or 
his  rhymes.  It  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  describe  the  history 
of  an  art,  without  making  zny  /trogress  in  it  themselves;  to 
write  verses  without  inspiration,  and  satirical  poems  without 
(aure.    But  what  said  Boileau  ? 

*^  Attaquer  Chafielainf  ah  !  c'est  nn  si  bon  hommet 

'<  II  est  vrai,  s'il  m'eut  cr&  ,  qu*il  n'eut  point  fait  dcs  ven, 

••  11  se  tue  &  rimer*    Que  n'ccrit  il  en  prose  ? 

II  VoiU  ce  que  Ton  dit.  Et  que  disje  autre  c^we ^"(1798) 

f  Boileau  Sat.  ^ 
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I  never  lov*d.  Dean  Dewlap's  vacant  looks. 
Or  purchased  empty  praise  from  empty  books;     70 
I  leave  at  sales  the  undisputed  reign 
To  milk-white  (/)  Gosset,  and  learn'd  {k)  Spencer'* 
train. 
No  German  nonsense  sways  my  English  heart, 
Unus*d  at  ghosts  and  rattling  bones  to  start : 

I  never 

Notbing  indeed  is  less  acceptable  than  plain  truth  to  irritab^ 
and  Implacable  rhymers ;  but  r  must  say,  that  the  unresisting 
imbecility  of  Mr.  Boscawen's  tnnTfrktion  disarms  all  particular 
criticism.   • 

Et  quidnam  egregium  prostemere  msenia^tf/W 

Striicia  lyrd?* 

(/)  Nota  bookseller  of  reputation  in  London»  Payne,  Edward^ 
White,  &c.  &c.  is  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Gossct's  **  mili 
**  white  velhim  books,"  when  he  wishes  to  make  an  exchange. 
The  Reverond  Dr.  Goiaet  is  present  «l  all  the  Booksaks  tm 
the  iDetroipolii,  and  he  certainly  is  a  good  scholar,  as  weU  a« 
a  good  judge  of  the  yaloe  of  book^  Doctor  Cosset's  Jtriced 
catalogues  in  hs  qwn  hand  are  said  to  be  in  an  mninttrrupttd  ^tri^ 
txcefit  ^f.  They  are  also  said  to  be  equ^l  in  use  and  valu«  to 
'*The  curious  collection,  in  regular  and  unJouhted  successioa  of 
*•*  all  ike  Tickets  rfthe  Islington  Turnpike  Uom  its  first  institution  to 
*'  the  aoth  of  May  inclusive,*'  recorded  among  the  presents  made 
|o  the  Antiquarian'Society,''  when  Sir  Matthew  Mite  was  ad- 
mitted FcIIpWy  and  made  his  speech  on  that  oc(;a&iofl«t 

•  Stafius  t.  10. 
t  Foote's  Nabobi  Act  a. 
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I  never  chose,  in  various  nature  strongf 
Logic  for  verse,  or  history  for  songj 
But  at  the  magic  of  Torquato's  strain, 
Disarmed  and  captive  in  Armida's  chain. 
To  Godfrey's  pomp  Rinaldo  still  prefer. 
Nor  care  if  ranting  Wakefield  {kk)  thinks  I  err.    So 

Td 


No  person  is  now  obliged  to  makp  an  inauguratiod 
speech^  when  he  is  admitted  Fellow  of  the  Antiqaarian 
Society.  The  noble  President  observed  in  i»e  ef  his  sfiuchts 
that  the  custom  ceased  and  determined  at  Sir  Matthew  IVfite^t 
election,  as  appeared  by.  tht  record^  copied  by  Mr.  Foote 
and  inserted  in  his  Nabob. — Ego  si  risi,  lividus  ef  mordas 
videar?  The  little  doctor,  I  think,  will  be  the  first  to  smile 
himself;  as  he  is  an  ingenious,  learned,  sensible,  and  chearful 
man. 

(i)  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  the  munificent,  and  I  may 
add,  the  learned,  sensible,  and  very  intelligent  collector  of 
every  valuable  work  in  literature.  I  record  with  pleasure  hfs 
'»  Palatine  Apollo,''  that  tnunus  Ap^lint  Jigtium  ! 

{kk)  Gilbert  Wakefield.— We  give  up  (but  with  grtat 
reluctance)  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius,  but  we  will  nofi 
give  up  the  Constitution  of  England  sacred  or  civil,  to  his  tor* 
turing  hours.  *'  Critxcus  adsuetus  urere,  secare,  inclemcnter 
omnis  generis  libros  tractare,  apices,  syllabas,  voces,  dictione» 
confoderc,  et  stylo  exigerc,  non  contincbit  iste  ab  Integra 
(RsipuBLrc^  KosTRiE)  stattt  crudelea  ungues  I  ^c«  &c.  Oj^atr 
Petri  Burmanni  Lugd,  fiat.  1 720.'^  a 
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To  Hurd,  not  (/)  Parr,  my  Muse  submits  hit  lays^ 
Pleas'd  with  advice,  without  a  lust  for  praise ; 
Who  marks  her  errors,  him  she  deems  her  friend. 
Fond  to  correct,  but  never  to  defend.  ' 

With  patriot  aim,  and  no  irreverent  rage. 
Without  one  stain  of  party  on  the  page, 
From  Grecian  springs  her  force,  her  art  she  draws. 
Firm  in  her  trust,  ennobled  in  her  cause; 
Her  moral  none,  the  verse  some  few  disdain : 
Yet  not  a  note  she  sounds  shall  sound  in  vain,      90 
While  Bryant  (m)  in  applause  with  Baker  («)  joins, 
Gilford  {0)  approves,  and  Storer  {p)  loves  the  lines : 

Though 


(0  See  the  account  of  Dr.  Parr's  style  and  writings.  P.  of  L. 
Dialogue  III.    &c.   with  the  notes.    When  the  reader  has 
considered  the  whole,  perhaps  he  may  be  inclined  to  say  withif 
the  comic  poet  of  Athens, 

IlriXov  TO  iA^ya  KOMTIOAAKTQOT  Vficrgv!  ♦ 

[m)  Jacob  Bryant*  Esq.  Author  of  the  Analysis  of  Ancient 
Mythology^  &c»  &c.  &c* 

(«)  Sir  George   Baker,   Bart*  Physician   to    the  King,    t 
Gentleman  of  deep  and  extensive  classical  knowledge.    His 

U  compositions 

/  f  Aristoph.  Acham*  sub  fin. 
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Though  stilly  &  stranger  m  the  stored  dimr. 
Some  say^  I  love  not  poetry,  but  rfayme« 

Offspring  of  other  times,  ye  visions  old ! 
Legends;  no  more  by  gende  hands  unroU'd^ 
M^nanimous  deceits  1  ^here  favoured  youth 
Finds  short  repose  from  formidable  trutii  I 
Oh  witness  if,  e'er  silent  in  your  praise, 
Tve  passed  in  vice  or  sloth  inglorious  days,        ^  loo 
But  rais'd  for  you  my  firm  unaUer'd  voice, 
iFancy  my  guide,  and  solitude  my  choice. 

Though 

compositions  are  written  in  the  purest  Latinity,  worthy  of  an 
Etonian.  His  situation  in  lifesniEciently  declares  his  professional 
talents.    (1797.) 

{»)  WHKam  Giflbra,  Es<).  Amh^  «f  the  Bavtad  and  tke 
MseTiad^ 

if)  Anthony  Storer,  Eiq.  a  Gentleman  of  fortune  and  fashion, 
talents  aiid  aceoVnpIisbttdiKfi!  Ht  was  educated  ait  B^^  andf 
Cambridge.  His  attainmeuts  in  literature  are  various  and 
considerable ;  and  few  men  have  a  nicer  skill  in  the  principles 
of  last  and  legitimate  composition  than  Mr.  Storer.  Be  has  rtai 
QuiNTiiiAN  wiV/&/^/rt,  (Mr.  Storer  will  understand  mcper* 
fectly)  and  he  has  drawn  his  knowledge  and  judgment  from  th* 
bestwriters  and  critics  of  antiquity  and  of  modeiu  time.    {}1^1$ 
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Though  na2a{q)  no  Syren  voice  be  heard,  nostraiti 

Ascend  from  Pindtrs,  or  Arcadia's  plain; 

No  Graces  round  jh*  (Mympian  throne  of  Jove 

Bid  the  nine  virgins  rstise  the  chant  of  love^. 

The  harp  of  Taliessin  lies  unstrung, 

Close  by  the  lo6m,  where  Death's  dread  sisters  sung  j 

y  nfelt  each  charm  of  Odin*s  magic  tree, 

With  many  an  uncouth  Runic  (j)  phantasy,      i  lo 

The  symbol  deep,  and  consecrated  rhyme. 

Traced  with  due  reverence  in  the  northern  clime. 

Though  now  no  tempered  lance,  no  magic  brand. 

No  Durindana  (/)  waves  o'er  fabled  land; 

No 

(f)  I  mean  by  .theic  jind  ^ereral  ioUoving  Haes  Jto4ibfteniie, 
that  the  Pagan  Fable  is  now  exhausted,  and  the  specious  miracles 
of  Gothic  Romance  have  never  of  late  years  produced  a  poet* 
Perhaps  the  latter  were  more  adapted  to  true  poetry  than  the 
pagan  inventions.  Witness  tl^  sublio^qr  j^oductions  of  modern 
Italy. 

(/)  Mr.  Mathias,  (the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Evidence, 
&c.  on  the  long-disputed  sabject  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Rqwley  in  the  .15th  century »  and  whi<;h.I  injNi|ioqefl  in  a.i^ofe^p 
the  First  Dialogue  of  the  P.  of  L.)  several  years  ago  attempted 
€0  ^excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  the  remains  of  northera 
antiquity,  by  a  lyrical  imitation  of  some  Runic  fragments.  1 1 
wish  the  example  had  been  followed.    (1797.) 

(/}  The  »word  of  Orlando. 
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No  nightly-rounding  Ariel  floats  unseen. 

Ox  flames  amazement  o'er  the  desert  green; 

No  wizards  hold,  some  blasted  pine  beneath. 

Their  horrid  sabbath  on  the  darkened  heath  j 

Say,  are  the  days  of  blest  delusion  fled? 

Must  fiction  rear  no  more  her  languid  head?      \%o 

No  more  the  Muse  her  long-lost  transports  know. 

Nor  trace  the  fount  whence  living  waters  flow  ? 

Awake,  ye  slumbVing  Rulers  of  the  song  I 

Each  in  your  solemn  orders  pass  along; 

In  sacred  radiance  o*er  your  mountain  old 

Yet  once  again  your  dignities  unfold. 

And  fill  the  space  \  your  scepter'd  glories  clain^ 

And  vindicate  the  great  Pierian  name» 

OCTAVIUS. 

Arc  these  a  poet*s  only  themes?  I  fear. 
No  verse  l&e  this  will  £nd  a  patient  ear*  13a 

AUTHOm 
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AUTHOR. 

Hear  yet  awhile— The  dread  resistless  pow'r. 
That  works  deep-felt  at  inspiration's  hour, 
He  claims  alone — 

OCTAVIUS- 

Who  claims? 

AUTHOR. 

The  favour'^d  Bard,  (a)    - 
Who  nobly  conscious  o£  his  just  reward. 

With 


(a)  I  mean  here  tp  give  a  character  of  the  Poet,  as  ruchy  and 
of  the  sourqcs  whence  the  art  itself  is  drawn-.  I  wouM  vvi»h  to 
eKpress  giMefalfy^  what  Proclus  (in  one  of  his  dissertations  on  the 
TloktraM  of  Plato,  ed.  fol.  Basil.  1534*  p>405.>  would  call  with 
a  sublime  dignity,  the  rTao'av  TlofnTiKViq  e^tv  SMtXa/LCTHC^y, 
when  the  poet  exerts  his  highest  faeulties,  or,  (in  the  knguagq 
of  Proclus  in  the  same  place)  Orav  syBwriaZfijv^  xat  raif 
M«jaif    xarox^i   «v,  xara    THN    nPHTHN  svifyu   KAt 

J:N©E0N  llOIHTlkHN. 

U  3  A  selection 
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Wi  th  loftier  soul,  and  undecaying  might. 
Paints  ivhat  he  feels  in  characters  of  light. 


He 


A  selection  of  varioos  chapters  from  thii  work  of  Proclus  on 
the  rioXiTEia  of  Plato,  vlitch  relate  to  poetrjr,  might  be  mzdc^ 
and  published  by  some  ingenioas  scholar;  as  they  would  be 
perfectly  new  and  original  to  many  persons.  I  know  not  (better 
Greek  scholars  than  I  «jn  may  know)  whether  at  present  there 
is  any  edition  at  all,  but  that  printed  at  Basil,  in  Greek,  without 
any  Latin  translation.  They  exhibit  what  this  philosopher  of 
genius  (in  p.  401 »  on  the  Tpsis  thai  rvis  UotvixMns^)  terms^  the 
Toiv  TAiv  Tlofnrcjv  f£aivuiv  xivH^uvnyrE  tux^i  juvHaav^  kou  wKyipHfJLsrmt 
avojBiv^  xeu  Eir  atXX«  itaTropdfj^unGay  mv  sxEifiev  EXAa/u.4'<v« 

Philosophers  like  these,  Apollo  and  all  his  choir  were  once 
^supposed  to  address  in  strains)  which  few  scholars  will  hear 
without  delight.  They  are  Co  be  found  in  the  life  of  Plotinus, 
the  Platonic,  which  was  written  with  some  eloquence  (at  least 
Politian  thought  so)  by  his  disciple  Porphyrius :  * 

KXviii^ej  M,H(ras  J^f/wiV  ova  ynpuffocOai^ 

Uafju^avoi^  la^oKfi  'jravotffiAyiaiff't  r*  spcjai;^ 

Olov  CTT*  AiffxiS^  avmrau  xopoy  ExXnt'i^v 
'    ^^ayxTourii  fjL(t}nau(nVf  of4.'npBtouai  r*  aoiSair. 

AxXa  ys  lAtstraary  Upos  xopos  aflrt/o-A/ptEv, 

E*r  h  ETiwvEiorrEf  owSajy  repfMara  ^aorift 

Vyi4U  xai  sv  (Ascaannv  Eyw  <&o*foj  SaBuxj^iwif^ 

t  wonld  also  present  the  following  passage,  from  ^  great  Romaft 
snaster,  to  ev«ry  rising  Youth  of  genius  in  this  kingdom,  tf  I 
conld  perceive  his  countenance  brightenieg  as  hf  reads,  and  the 
powers  of  his  soul  kindling  into  a  fancied  or  anticipated  emulation^ 

I  shonU' 
•^  ■■  »-     -     ,  -    -  ■-  _        ■  1 

'*  Flotini  Vita.    In  limine  Open  Plotini  £dit«  Fictni^BasileaD 

NOJtXO. 
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He  turns:  and  instantaneous  all  around 
Cliffs  whiten,  waters  murmur,  voices  sound ; 

Portentous 

T  should  say  tahim,  as  Herodotus  once  said  to  the  Father  of 
Thucydides,  when  he  perceived  the  rear  of  enthusiasin  fallifig 
from  che  boy,  at  his  recital  of  **  the  Expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
•*  the  general  Liberty  of  Greece.**  The  scene  was  the 
Olympic  gannes,  Herodotus  before  his  Country,  andTbucydides 
his  auditor.  Can  I  rouse  the  attention  yet  more  ?  at  such  a 
aioment  he  pronounced  these  words:  Opyf  4  ^fftq  rif  Ct»  ffu 
wfos  fAa&TipMraJ*  Let  some  future  Poet,  who  now  perceives 
in  himself,  what  Statins  calls  che  ^  cruda  exordia  magnas  In- 
••  d^iis/'  hear  and  perpend, 

Legere  si  dcsideras, 

Vaces  opoTtet,  Eutyehe,  a  negotiis, 

Vt  liher  animus  jentiat  'uim  tar  minis 

Iff  utandum  tibi  propositum  est,  et  vhse  gesns, 

Intrare  si  Musarum  limen  cogitas« 

Ego,  (quern  Pierio  mater  enixa  est  jngo^ 

In  quo  tonanti  sancta  Mnemosyne  Jovi> 

Foecunda  novies,  artium  peperitchorum}) 

S^uamwis  in  iptd  pern  natus  sim  scboldy 

Curamqui  babendi  penitus  corde  erastrimj 

Et  laude  inmitA  in  banc  <vitam  incubtterinif 

Fastidiose  tamen  in  coetom  recipior.^ 

Kern  oie  f  rofessum  dicet  aliquis  graven  t 

8ed  literatae  cum  sim  propior  Gfascia^, 

Cur  somno  inerti  deseram  Patriae  decas  ? 
I  never  read  this  transcendant  strain  of  genius,  without  feeling 
even  my  own  mind  hlled  for  a  spaced  with  all  (he  fulness  of  the 
Poet ;  Neque 

f  MarceUifii  Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  8.  Tfauc)  d.  edit.  Huds.  Oxoiu 
U4 
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Portentous  forms  in  heav'n's  aerial  hall 
Appear,  as  at  some  great  supernal  call.  140 

Thence  oft  in  thought  his  steps  ideal  (x)  haste 
To  rocks  and  groves,  the  wilderness  or  waste; 

Tq 

Neqoe  enim  Aonium  nemus  Advena  lisstro. 
Kec  mea  nunc  primis  albescunt  tempora  vittis.* 

(;r)  I  speak  of  the  effect  of  Ucai  situatioo  on  the  mind  of  tb^ 
poet.  But  if  any  man  of  genius,  fancy,  and  learning,  in  the 
vigour  and  noon-day  of  bis  life  and  faculties  should,  from  some 
ciicumstances  for  ever  to  be  regretted,  be  unfqrcuoately  deprived 
of  the  power  of  visiting  these  great  and  awful  scenes  of  nature, 
and  the  monuments  of  ancient  art;  an  imagination  bold  and 
fervid  may,  in  some  degree,  supply  that  want  by  recourse  to  the 
most  finished  represenutions  of  them  by  sublime  painters  and 
artists.  Staart^  Wood,  and  Piranesi  may  raise  ideas  worthy  of 
the  Poet,  and  pour  upon  bis  fancy  all  the  ancient  dignity  of 
Athens,  of  Palmyra,  and  of  Rome.  Alas!  these  scenes  are  closed 
for  ever.    Non  £go  sum  vates,  sed  prisci  conscius  aevi ! 

I  cannot  but  present  my  reader  with  the  form  of  an  Oaib  on 
fuch  a  subject,  from  the  last  classical  Poet  under  the  expiring 
monarchy  of  France,  the  famous  Delisle.  I  am  as  ready  on  thiy 
(abject,  as  himself,  to  swear  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Musct : 

*^  Helas  I  ji  n*M  point  vii  ce  sejour  enchante, 
**  Ces  beaux  lieux  ou  Virgile  a  tantde  foischante; 
<'  Mais  j'en  jure  et  Virgile,  et  ses  accords  sublimes, 
•'  J^irai:  it  V  Apennin  je  franchirai  Ics  dmes, 
'*  J'irai,  plein  de  son  noqn,  plein  de  ces  vers  saaes, 
f^  Les  lire  aux  memes  lieux  qui  les  ont  inspires." 

Les  Jardins,  L,  t* 
f  Stat.  AchilU  1.  j,  v*  iq. 
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To  plains^  where  Tadmor*i  {y)  reg^l  ruin^  li^ 
In  desolation's  sullen  majesty; 
Or  where  Carthusian  (^)  spires  the  pilgrim  draw. 
And  bow  the  soul  with  unresisted  awe ; 
Whence  Bruno,  from  the  mountain*s  pine-clad  brow. 
Surveyed  the  world's  inglorious  toil  below; 
Then,  as  down  ragged  cliffs  the  torrent  roar'd. 
Prostrate  great  Nature's  present  God  ador'd,     150 
And  bade,  in  solitude's  extremest  bourn, 
Jleligion  hallow  the  severe  sojourn. 

To  SIM  the  Painter  gives  his  pencil's  might;  . 
No  gloom  too  dreadful,  and  no  blaze  too  bright. 
What  time  to  mortal  ken  he  dares  unveil 
The  inexpressive  form  (a)  m  semblance  frail. 

To 

{y)  «  He  built  Tadmorm  the  Wilderness/*  Chron.  B.  a.cfa.  S. 
¥^4.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr. Wood  observes,  that  the  nacivau 
gt  thi$  day,  call  Palmyra  by  the  original  appellation  o(  Tadmr* 

(«)  The  famous  monastery,  called  "  The  Grande  Chartreuse* 
The  retirement  of  Saiot  firuno. 

l/t)  The  Pictures  of  the   Supreme  Bein^;  by  Raphael  and 

^likhgA  An^elo.    There  is  one  picture  of  the  Supreme  Beinq 

I  9fparatip£ 
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To  the  strain'd  view  presents  the  yawning  tofnb^ 
Substantial  horrors^  and  eternal  doom. 

To  Him  the  Powers  of  harmony  (i)  resort. 
And  as  the  Bard,  with  high  commanding  port,  i6« 
Scans  all  the  ethereal  wilderness  around, 
Pouron  his  ear  the  thrilling  stream  of  sound ; 
Strains,  from  thatfuIUstrung-chords  at  distance  swell. 
Notes,  breathing  soft  from  music's  inniost  cell; 
While  to  their  numerous  pause,  or  accent  deep» 
His  choral  passions  dread  accordance  keep* 

Thence-musing,  lo  he  bends  his  weary  ej'es 
On  life  and  all  it'^  sad  realities  ; 
Marks  bow  the  prospect  darkens  in  the  rear,       169 
Shade  blends  with  shade,'  and  feai*  succeeds  to  &a^. 
Mid  forms  that  rise,  and  flutter  through  the  gloom, 
'Till  Death  unbar  the  cold  sepulchral  room. 

Sucb 


separating  the  light  from  the  darkness,  in  the  Vault  of  tho 

Capella  Sestina  in  Rome,  by  Michael  Angelo,  which,  I  believe.  I 

has  never  been  engraved.     Mr.  Fuji/t\  1  tbink^  taid  to  nvbm  I 

Mf«f>/</  Mieut  it.     I  allude  also  to  the  picture  of  the  Last  j 

Judgmeaty  by  the  «»me  Master. 

{h)  The  power  of  Music  on  the  mind  of  the  Poet. 
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Such  IS  ihe  Poet :  such  hi3  daim  di^ne  !— 
Imagination's  chartered  libtrtine^  [c) 
He  scorns,  in  apathy,  to  float  or  dre^vn 
On  listless  Satisfaction's  torpid  stream. 
But  dares^  alone,  in  vent'rous  bark  to  ride 
Down  turbulent  Delight's  tempestuous  tide*  • 

With  thoughtsencount'ring  thoughts  in  conflict  strongs 
The  deep  Pierian  thunder  of  the  song  180 

Rolls  o'er  his  raptur'd  sense  :  the  realms  on  high 
For  him  disclose  their  varied  majesty ; 
He  feels  the  call :  then  bold,  beyond  contro1» 
Stamps  on  the  immortal  page  the  visions  of  his  soul ! 

OCTAVIUS. 

Nay,  if  ydu  feed  on  this  carlestial  strain. 

You  may  with  Gods  hold  converse,  not  with  men. 

Sooner  the  people's  right  shall  Horsley  {i)  tejich. 

In  judgment  delicate,  with  prudence  preach. 

And 

(r)  «  thetir,  a  cbttrtmd  Uhntlnt,  is  still'' 

Shakspcarc.  H.  V. 

{is  I  aliade  to  Bishop  Horsley's  intemperate  and  unadvised 
ipecches  in  Fsxliamcnt.    An  iBJudicious  friend  is  worse  than  aa 

eoeiD/. 
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And  6*fer  his  bosom  broad  forget  to  spread 
Bath's  dangling  pride,  and  ribband  rosy-red ;  (e) 
Friend  of  the  Church  iht fiious  Grafton  (/)  prove ; 
Or  Sutton  {g)  cease  to  claim  the  public  love,      i^% 
And  e*er  forego,  from  dignit}^  of  place. 
His  polished  mind  and  reconciling  grace ; 
Or  Yorke,  {h)  regardless  of  his- sacred  trust. 
To  unobtrusive  merit  be  unjust ; 

Portcou^ 


enemy ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Pitt  thinUs  so.  Inconsiderate  sf  ntencei 
uttered  publicly  "by  members  of  either  House  are  vtry  dan* 
gerqus,  and  4^  much  harm.  The  dogma  is  remembered,  and 
the  comment^s  forgotten.  Bishop  Horsley  and  Mr.  Wyndham 
{l)Oth  men  of  great  natural  and  acquired  ability)  should  be  more 
attentive  in  this  particulaf.^  . 

{e)  Bishop  Horsley  is  D4an  of  the  O^dcr  of  the  Bath,  and  is 
a  bold  rival  to  the  Jate  learned  knight,  Sir  William  Draper,  in 
making  "  that  blushing  ribband  the  perpetual  ornament  of  his 
«  person."  See  Junius,  in  his  Third  Letter,  and  Bishop  Hortlcjf 
evtrj  nvbirj. 

(f)  See  the  Duke's  ff/«//.— Rather  broad. 

{£)  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Manners .  Sutton,  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  A  Prelate  whose  amiable  demeanour,  useful  learning, 
and  conciliating  habits  of  Ijfe,  particularly  recommend  \\\% 
episcopal  character.  No  man  appears  to  me  so  peculiarly  marked 
out  for  the  high&st  dignity  of  the  Church,  udcuacanu^  as 
Dr.  ScTTON,    (July  1797.) 
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Porteous,  the  royd  (/)  prelate,  firm  to  truth, 

Forget  the  primal  patron  of  his  youth; 

Moore  to  his  synod  call,  of  unction  full ; 

Or  Barrington  be  meek ;  or  Watson  dull- 

Soonet 

(A)  The  Right  Rer.  Jamei  Yorkc,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Ely.  The 
nf^luntary^  nnsoiicrtui  offer  of  the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College  m 
Canbridge,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paley,  so  well  known  in  the  literary 
and  ecclesiastical  world,  deserves  to  be  publicly  tnentiooed  as* 
an  instance,  almost  solitary,  qf  generous,  liberal  discernment  in 
the  iai|K>rtant  a>Uation  of  academical  dignity.  The  University 
regrets  the  absence  of  Dr.  Paley,  one  of  the  ablest  instructors 
the  ever  could  boast;  and  Btshop  Yorke  must  be  recorded 
as  one  of  the  friends  of  learning.  It  is  no  mean  honour  to 
associate  the  name  of  Paley  with  that  of  Yorke.  *'  £t  me^r^  n 
**  quid  loquar  audiendum,  voclsaccedet  bona  pars."  (Nov.  1797.) 

(1)  The  Right  Rev.  Bcilby  Porteous,  Bishop  of  London.  See 
the  Dedication  of  his  Sermons,  I  think  him  right  in  recording 
his  elevation  as  the  immediate  voluntary  gift  of  royai^  and  not 
of  ministerial,  favour. 

Sic  gem  mas  vagitnr  infronu  splebat 
Ponere  zelotypo  Juven is  pk flatus  Hiarbas ! 

The  choice  was  approved  unanimously  by  the  country,  an4 
justified  by  his  own  merits  and  conduct*  But  I  admire  still  more 
Dr.  Porteous*8  affectionate,  grateful,  and  elegant  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  venerable  Patron,  Archbishop  Seckbr;*  a 
name  never  to  be  uttered  bnt  with  reverence,  as  the  great  exem- 
plar of 'metropolitan  strictness,  erudition,  and  dignity.  The 
union  of  such  patrons  must  for  ever  mark  the  character  of 
Bishop  Porteous.    (1798.) 

t  See  faia  Lifci  just  republished,  with  a  proper  attention  to  the 

timct 
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Sooner  Stentorian  {k)  Davies  cease  to  talk. 
And  for  his  Eton  quit  his  Bond-street  walk; 

Sumner 

(i)  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Davies,  D-  D.  Prorost  of  Eton 
College;  a  learned,  pleasant,  generons,  open-bearted,  good- 
tempered  m^n,  but  in  cooveraatioa  rather  too  much  of  a  StenHor^ 
who  is  declared  by  Homer  to  luve  had  m  stoics  4fu0l  f  Jtfi^ 
0iher  men.  Tba  Efitheti  of  Hoxner  are  atf  -Mgaificaflty  aad  I 
ihertfore  gWe  the  liaesw 

Os  TOiTGv  avUaatrx  020N  AAAOl  IlENTJIKONTA^ 

Mr.  PaovjosT  has  aa  invincible  pfurtialitjr  for  thr  charos  of 
London,  whenever  hii  ihtj  does  aot  oblige  bim  ti)  be  ^  hia 
Lodge.  The  reason  is  tioi^le ;  the  air  nc  £lma  boi^  and  tfaoi 
bites  shrewdly,  &c.  &&  Ace* 

Extract  from  a  M.  S.  foand  in  Lmg  Ommhir  at.  Eton;  the 
hand  writing  conjectured  to  be  that  of  Dn  Heath  the  Head 
Master,  and  of  ont  of  the  Assistants.  It  was  found  on  one  of 
Mrs.  Heath's  Ball  Nights  during  Ltnt^  given  to  the  Lnttork^^ 
Panri  for  the  advantage  and  credit  of  the  School.    (Nov.  1797.) 

Fscipas  alii  Veneres,  Charitomque  cbwiM 
Carmine  concelebrent ;  nos  Vtri  d§gma  avirum^ 
Trtjtf  ionant  puha  nostrd  tttudint  chorda  ! 

Eton  School,  like  many  other  great  and  naeful  pnUie 
Schools,  stands  in  need  of  many  ntm  and  4tr§ng  r^g^latieaKt 
which  the  interests  of  this  kingdom,  in  coounoa  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  time,  call  for  with  a  voice  not  to  be  disregiffded  hj 
,  she  masters  and  .governors. 

Perhaps  the  very  existence  of  the  kngdom,  fa  it's  present 
coastitutiooj  depends  upon  the  undaviating  coflopliaace  with  ^he 

nresen^ 
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Sumner  (/}  drink  deep  of  the  CastaliiUi  spring  j 


Or 


present  form  and  mode  of  classical  (and  I  hope  bf  reHgiom) 
instruction,  so  long,  and  so  wisely  established  in  our  puUJc 
schools.  If  we  desert  and  abandon  it,  the  principles  and  strengcb 
of  THE  English  character  for  sense,  discretion,  solid  learn* 
log.  and  sound  understanding  will  fall,  to  rise  no  more*  We 
shall  be  destroyed,  over-run,  or  disgraced  with  National  Insti- 
tutes,  French  morality,  French  karning,  and  French  jargon, 
political  and  metaphysictd.  No  lustration  can  purify  us  any  more* 

*Oioy  i  rat  *7r6KKafycs  £<rsi(raro  Aafvi^o^  opmi^l 

•OI A A'*OAON  TO  MEAA0PON !  fec«r,  htas  %(rris  a}^rfos. 

Koi  $91  VM  rot,  dv^TfA  xaKu  voii  4K)IBOS  afotrasi.* 

This  is  R  anbject  which  $koald  be  constdcred  by  every  Fatker 
of  R  familyi  and  by  every  GBRsdtaa  of  young  Persons  ie  thiR 
countfy^  with  the  most  impresaivc  seriousness,  l/odoubtedly  the 
espence  attending  ra  cdncRtion  Rt  amjf  greRC  public  school*  (I 
•peak  not  only  q£  Eton)  is  mow  filt  in  such  a  sianner^  as  I  fear 
it  will  be  difficult  k>rPRrents  long  to  supply^  or  to  continoe* 
Whence  does  k  arise  ?  Is  thei^  a  remedy,  in  f4trt^  I  thiak 
there  is* 

To  my  certain  knowledge^  the  expences  of  any  public  sch^oU 
MS  jMcbf  are  increased  but  in  a  small,  and  in  r  very  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Mode,  fashion,  cus* 
torn,  vanity 9  and  inconsiderateness  occasion  the  chief  causes 
of  complaint.  Fashionable  private  tuition  is  indeed  no^  as 
expensive,  or  rather  more  so  in  some  cases. 

1  would  iiist  propo>e»  that  no  Master  or  Instructor  in  aaj  of 
oar  puUic  schools*  should  be  suiTered  to  kei^  a  Boarding  House, 
or  have  boys  to  hoard  with  hinu  The  character  of  the  *'  i>« 
*^  Mia  faraadi  attomxtus  Doctor/'  shnuld  be  done  aw^y^ 

Rfid 
5  Calling  Hymn,  ad  Apoll. 
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Or  Langford  leave  off  preaching  to  the  King;  (m) 

Or 

and  the  custom  wholly  abolished.  This  might  easily  be  effected, 
by  a  ^^«r/iy  determination  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentlemen  of  this 
kingdom.  Surely  all  Boys,  of  every  description  and  rank,  might 
now  board  at  the  general  and  established  Boarding  houses,  the 
cxpences  of  which  arc  liberal,  unvarying,  and  regulated.  From 
smch  an  equality  of  education  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  next  question  may  be  this ;  Is  there  a  necessity  for  a  Boy 
to  have  a  Tutor  in  uny  public  school  ?  Why  must  he  have  one  ? 
It  is  perhaps  a'^sourcc  of  unnecessary  expence  (and  sometimes  of 
no  very  commendable  traffic);  and  which  is  still  worse,  it  promotes 
negligence  and  idleness  in  boys,  and  prevents  their  reliance  on  iheir 
own  faculties  and  indispensable  application.  Thirdly,  I  am 
con6denr  that  by  the  attention  and  superintendance  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  or  guardians,  the  expence  of  bills  might  be  consid$r* 
aify  lessened ;  and  in  regard  to  books  in  panicular.  For  want  of 
precaution,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  elegance  of  the  editions,  or  of 
the  binding.  School-books  are  never  costly.  This  is  a  single 
instance;  but  on  such  and  similar  instances  I  cannot  condescend 
to  expatiate  :  I  would  be  useful,  and  therefore  not  tedious. 

The  greatest,  mbst  senous,  |nd  most  alarming  cause  is  be- 
hind, over  which  the  masters  can  have  no  control.  It  is  this : 
Private  or  pocket  money  given  with  a  heedless,  wanton,  and 
inconsiderate  profusion  unknown  in  former  times. 

We  are  told  in  the  literal  spirit  of  the  day,  that  all  boys  must  be 
gentlemen,  that  they  mlist  act  as  other  boys,  and  iave  no  temptation 
to  he  mean.  Suppose  this  granted.  How  is  this  enormous  expence 
to  be  supplied  ?  By  the  argument,  it  is  no  part  of  the  unavoid- 
able expence  of  education.  But  a  boy's  purse,  it  seems,  should  be 
always  full ;  that— That  what?  that  be  may  he  under  no  tempta* 
tion  to  be  mean*    Can  we  be  now  ignoraiit  what  is  the  sense' 

affixed 
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affixed  to  mtaimiss  hj  a  tnodern  pampered  boy?  Well  then: 
he  has  do  temptation  to  he  mean.  But,  from  a  fall  purse,  has 
he  no  temptation  to  be  wicked  ?  no  temptation  to  be  idle 
and  negligent  ?  A  horse,  perhaps  I  may  be  told,  is  sometimes 
allowable.  Why  ?  that  he  may  attend  races,  I  suppose,  or  be 
in  town,  now  and  then,  perhaps  for  a  whole  night.  His  purse 
Ikiast  be  full.  Why  ?  that  he  may  go  to  the  tavern,  drink  his 
bottle  like  a  gentleman,  and  now  aod  then  slink  to  the  gaming 
table,  and  become  a  man  of  honour  in  good  time.  Liquors  aro 
rebellious  in  the  blood,  and  then,  as  the  purse  is  fall,  the  fore* 
head  will  not  long  be  bashful.  The  means  of  weakness  and  de- 
bility need  not  be  wQo€d\  they  are  every  where  obvious  and 
obtrusive. 

Such  is  the  education  of  boys  with  a  full  purse. 

A  poet  once  spoke  of  moderation,  and  govimnuiu  in  *9^mcff 
in  other  terms : 

O  nondam  cognita  DivAm 
Munera !  virtutis  custos  et  arnica  pudori»  * 

Luxuriae  froenum,  vitas  tutela ! 
But  such  expences,  it  may  be  said,  are  for  patrician  boys.  Are 
they  then  separated  from  the  rest  ?  Is  there  no  contagion  of 
example  ?  What  are  our  public  streets  by  day,  or  our  theatres 
by  night?  The  eye  may  see,  but  "the  ear  might  distrust  the 
report.  But  a  full  purse,  it  seems,  is  vtry  neceffary  for  a 
boy,  that  hi  may  not  he  mean.  Surely  this  is  most  ruinoys 
and  contemptible  sophistry. 

la  education,  and  in  the  government  of  a  state,  every 
obstacle  should  be  opposed  to  wickedness,  and  to  the  mions  of 
wickedness.  There  should  be  a  double  restraint.  All  passions 
«Ubmit  ultimately  (with  the  great  majority  of  mankind)  to  the 
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loabiliey  of  gratifying  thein,  and  the  disposbiofi  is  best  prepared 
by  the  discipline  of  necessity. 

In  boys  and  youths  of  ingenuous  tempers,  sometimes  filial 
piety,  a  regard  for  their  nearest  relatives,  the  advantage  of  a 
good  character,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience,  operate 
with  the  better  and  more  honourable  part.  But  human 
infirmity  is  not  to  be  trusted:  it  never  yet  was  trusted 
with  security.  Laws,  regulations,  and  strong  institutions 
have  the  greatest  power  to  enforce  good  manners,  when  the 
Parents,  Guardians,  Instructors*  and  Masters  cf^peratt  fully 
in  their  several  functions.  It  must  be  remembered,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  education  of  %f,  and  not  of  confirmed  habits  of 
cxpence,  of  wickedness,  or  of  depravity  in  men.  The  wisdom 
and  experience  of  those  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself,  in 
public  schools,  will  easily  svpply  what  I  have  omitted ;  for  I 
have  omitted  much.  Every  gentleman  in  the  country  may  co- 
operate  in  this  important  and  patriotic  ahention,  at  such  a 
period  as  the  present* 

It  is  also  not  to  be  dissembled,  (h  is  my  office  to  speak  openly 
and  boldly)  that  B<ys  now  actually  divide  themselves  inu 
/iolitical partiiu  There  is  indeed  a  general  licentiousness  o^ 
spirit  among  modern  boys,  which  the  public  good  requires  to 
be  effectually^  fivwerfully^  eaid  imtantly  repressed.  It  is  not  by 
false  and  specious  liberality  that  this  evil  is  to  be  subdued.  If 
masters  and  governors  are  firm  and  inflexible  in  their  regula- 
tions, what  can  the  children  do  ?  I  laugh  at  the  idle  apprehensioa 
of  rebellion  in  a  School. 

If  I  were  the  Head  Master  of  Eton*  I  would  begin  by  trjs 
ABotiTioN  or  THS  UQVT%vk immediately^   I(  i>  very  improper, 
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sind  very  foolish,  f  here  Is  a  mtamuis^  and  sometimes  mt 
itudacity^  in  /kis  authmrixed  jtt$de  tf  coUectmg  mme^im  the  kigkwajf 
which  I  wonder  youMg  Gentlemen  of  birth  aod  fiamily  are  not 
ashamed  o/^  and  can  even  wish  to  continue.  It  Is  somethiKO 
BETWfiEN  ALMS  ANl>  PLUvnER.  Harrow  school  has  no  longer 
its  ancient  and  dangerous  custom  of  *'  shooting  for  the  silver 
**  arrow."  I  mention  Mtf^WiV/wig^ the  montem  (though  it 
now  occurs  but  once  in  three  years,)  only  as  an  introduction  to 
many  other  salutary  and  necessary  restrictions  in  all  public 
schools.  I  have  seen  the  nature  of  a  rebellion  (as  it  is  called) 
in  a  college  and  a  school^  and  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  and 
impotent.  ' 

If  the  Parents,  Friends,  and  Guardians  co-operate  with  Maf% 
ters  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  what  can  children  znd  young  men; 
vJtimately  effect^  when  it  is  considered,  by  what  laws  and  hopeSi 
their  future  interest,  and  advancement  in  life  are  bound- io^ 
cabined,  and  confined  ?  The. majority  of  such  petty  Revolu«< 
tionists  and  embryo  Democrats  are  always  restrained  in  a  short 
time^  and  their  successors  never  feel  the  absence  of  what  they 
never  expected. 

^  Let  ev6ry  master  of  a  College,  and  of  a  public  School 
boldly,  and  vigorously,  and  instantly  adopt  the  words  and 
spirit  of  Cicero  to  his  friend  Atticus.  <*  In  qua  Ego  nactus,  ut 
**  mihi  videbar,  locum  KKSECANDiE  libidinib  et  coer* 
^  CEND^  juventutis,  vehemens  fui,  et  omnes  profudi 
**  vires  animi  atque  ingenii  met,  non  odio  adductus  alicujus* 
•*  sed  s/ie  reifiuhlica  corrigendiC  et  sananda  civitatis,  Applicta 
*'  EST  Respublica  !*'*  I  hope  this  note  w^I  be  regarded 
with  the  attention  it  calls  for  from  the  public— At  all  events, 

X  %  now 
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new  and  erer;    **  Sa]ve»  magna  Paretit  doccrinae,  ETovia 
'^  TiLLOs  Magna  Viruin!''     (Nor.  1797.) 

The  daiV  and  hourly  experience  of  all  which  is  passing  in 
public  schools,  and  in  |ione  more  than  at  £ton,  calls  with  aa 
increasing  impatience  and  in  a  deeper  tone  for  the  strongest 
and  most  instant  regulation*  t  maintain  that  nothing  is  neces« 
sary  t6  produce  the  great  national  effect  which  is  now  required^ 
Or  rather  demanded  intperioasljf,  but  a  solemn,  conscientious, 
unshrinking  exertion  of  the  legitimate  power  ^nd  authority 
Mrhith  are  now  vested  in  the  Masters  of  public  schools.  Bat  a 
timid  complaisance  to  boys,  (which  they  always  despise),  an 
unwarrantable  connivance  at  their  irregularities,  and,  conse« 
quencly,  at  their  notorious  vices,  and  a  contemptible  recourse 
to  half-measures  in  urgent  and  perilous  cases,  which  call  for 
decisive,  exemplary,  and  final  coercion,  will  utterly  annihilate 
the  sense  of  duty  and  obedience,  and  with  them,  of  all  virtue. 
Sound  discipline  and  sound  instruction  mast  move  together 
undivided  and  inseparable;  the  heart  and  the  head  must  be 
equally  regarded,  whence  are  the  issuel  of  the  future  life, 
salvation,  and  glory  of  this  kingdom.  Petty  accomplishments, 
a  paltry  liberality,  and  shameful  cowardice  in  the  Masters  of 
the  schools,  will  bring  on  the  Ship  Wreck  rf  all  puhticysMastic^ 
and  academical  instttutiius^  and  then,  in  the  words  of  Junius^ 
'*  Trifles  alone  will  be  preserved,  while  every  thing  which  is 
*^  solid  and  valuable  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  h  It^t  fer 
««  everr    (Added  Nov.  1800O 

(/)  The  Rev.  Humphry  Sumner,  D.  D.  lately  elected  (Novi 

1797)  Provost  of  King's  College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge* 

So  it  is:  Mussat  tacito  Doctrina  iimare.    I  can  have  no  per* 

tonal  objection  to  a  very  worthy  and  a  very  good  natured  man, 

ir  bat 
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but  public  considerations  ttitki  me  refiect  deeply  en  suchli 
subject. 

We  lament  the  loss  of  a  Proyost  venerable  in  advanced  age, 
dignified  in  his  deportment,  and  of  classical  erudition  deep, 
useful,  and  extensive.  In  the  extremest  boundary  of  human 
life  without  the  throbs  of  agony,  of  the  cold  gradations  of  dis* 
'  solution  and  decay,  supported  and  sustained  by  female  filial 
piety,  (that  blessed  hunden  duty  1)  he  came  as  a  shock  of  corn  to 
the  ground  in  his  season.  Such  w^s  William  Cooke,  O..C, 
Rrovost  of  King's  College. 

Bu|  when  I  think  on  all  the  <;U^hU  doctors  and  leamod  meuy 
worthy  of  succeeding  to  the  office,  who  belong  to  our  paraniount 
and  royal  College,  I  must  own  the  choice  surfirises  me  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  I  comfort  myself  that  I  have  no  vote.  At  the 
very  moment  when  dafence  is  more  than  ever  called  for,  it 
seems  as  we  had  recounc  to  the  system  of  inejjtciewcy  fnr  pabHc 
support. 

I  know  not  into  what  form  our  University  may  at  last  be 
changed.  It  may  be  tui^ned,  for  ought  I  can  tell,  into  an 
Academia  degli  Arcadi  c  dcgli  BuiS  caricati.  It  may  be  sujk-^ 
ported  by  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  Academic  dignity, 
and  by  fin  unworthy  familiarity  of  learned  gowns- men  vri^b 
mechanics  and  shop-folks.  It  may  become  an  ap|>endage  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge.  Are  tjne  not  elbowed 
OB  t^e  floor  of  our  own  Senate  House  by  an  impudent,  unqua* 
lified  intrusion  of  Borough-mongering  Mercers,  and  rustling 
lften*inilliners?  Oxford  might  teach  us  better  lessons:  she 
knows  her  dignity,  and  preserves  it.    I  have  nothing  left  but 
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jto  deplore  tbe  <hao|e  lunopg  mtrseltres;  would  to  hearem,  I 
could  avert  it. 

Uni  quippe  Tacat,  studilsque  odiisqut  careutii 

Newtoni.  lugere  genus !" 

l.rt  thp  Uotvcrsity  of  CaiDbridge  however  be  converted  iata 
any  thing,  but  a  seipioarjr  for  Frevck  principles  and  itnoHaJ 
democracy.  Let  u»  consider  a  little  to  whom  we  give  our  con- 
fidence* Should  tbe  revenues  of  any  College  be  entrusted  to  tbe 
administration  of  the  partisans  of  democracy  ?  Should  th^ 
insigne  of  a  ChancelIor*8  authority  be  borne  by  a  satellite  of  a 
French  Directory?  I  think  not.  The  robe  of  Caesar  was  folded 
^racefollyi  when  he  fell  in  the  Senate.  Let  us  at  Ifast  remember 
that.  '  ,5 

I  confess  it  boldly,  my  principles  are  strong  unto  salvations 
and  if  I  had  authority,  I  would  thoroughly  purge, the  floor.  It 
may  be  done  notoi  but  how  long  the  power  may  be  continued 
to  us,  I  fear  to  conjecture^  The  Monasteries  were  dtwolved, 
when  they  became  useless.  His  Grace  of  Grafton,  our  Chauv 
cellor,  has  indeed  given  Hints^  but  they  are  for  Dissenters  and 
Socinians;  the  orthodoxy  of  the  High  Steward,  Mr.  Pitt,  might 
yet  support  the  establishment.  Some  Colleges  have  watched 
over  the  principles  of  the  men  proposed  for  the  tutors ;  but  al} 
Jiave  not  so  watched.    Must  I  say,  as  the  Poet  did  of  Achil}esl 

Stupet  Aece  primo : 
Qa«  loca  ?  qui  fluctus  ?  ubi  Pelion  ?  «mmfl  versd^ 

Ant  ign^ta  vitUt  \   DUBITATOyB  AGNOSCBKI  MATR^M  !* 

I  would  not  suffer  the  Muse  of  Satire  to  descend  aoKMig 
f^hoojt  apd  Colleges,  but  upon  the  a^ost  mature  and  the  iqost 

weighty; 
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weighty  ddiberatioa.  Pfrhat>8  this  i$  the  het  public  remon* 
strance  which  will  ever  be  made*  I  would  not  scmttcr  my  wbrdd 
li^tly  in  every  ear,  but  I  wonld  graft  them  where  they  might 
grow  and  bear.  At  this  hour  the  Sute  is  shaking  through  M 
her  depanments:  and  nothing  is  now  indifferent,  which  Qin 
supply  aliment  for  health,  or  remedies  for  9  mortl4  distempert* 
ture. 

The  grand  and  chief  supporters  of  our  Country  in  the  Par« 
liament,  the  Law,  and  the  Church,  must /irocttd  from  the  Uni- 
versities. Upon  them,  primarily  and  ultimately,  ^s  to  our 
governors  and  legislators,  Domus  inclinata  recumbit.  Nothing 
should  be  suffered  to  diminish,  or  to  sully  the  character  oi  our 
Athens,  and  pollute  the  fountains  of  Ilyssus*  In  these  retire- 
ments, every  science,  and  every  art,  and  every  accomplishment 
which  are  good  and  essential  to  man  in  civilized  society,  may 
be  pursued  with  effect;  and  a  solemn  account  rendered  to  the 
kingdom.  In  them  the  Youth  of  this  Kingdom  may  best  leara 
the  foandatidn  of  all  knowledge;  the  principles  of  evidence  in 
sacred  and  human  affairs;  the  nature  oi  legitimate  argument; 
the  eternal  power  of  truth  opposed  to  the  subtleties  of  sophistry  $ 
the  proofs  of  revelation,  and  the  best  introduction  to  it,  the 
higher  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  the  sources  of  his- 
tory; the  finished  models  of  classical  literature,  and  those 
dione;  the  principles  and  laws  of  ancient  composition;  i\^p 
abhorrence  of  conceit  and  forced  thought ;  and  the  Jife^springs 
of  taste  and  of  good  conduct.  Whatever  can  bring  forth, 
strengthen,  amplify,  cultivate,  enlighten,  purify,  and  ^irect 
the  powen  of  the  human  mind,  within  those  limits  which  are 
prescribed  by  it's  great  Creator,  and  not  beyond  them;  all 
these,  and  if  there  be  any  other  praise,  or  any  other  viitue, 
whicb  preserves  and  continues  to  man  the  blessings  of  lawful 
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goveroment,  and  of  tubjection  to  God,  the  Author  of  all 
Order,  it  «hooM  be  there  prosecuted,  recommended,  taught, 
and  enforced. 

I  call  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  upon  the  solemn 

Council  of  the  Nation,  upon  every  one  who  bears  legal  rule 

and  legislatire  authority  in  the  kiDgdom,  to  hear  me,  and  to 
answer  me. 

Has  the  State  nothing  to  do  with  the  Governors  and  Tuton 
of  such  hallowed  and  important  retreats  of  arts,  and  elo- 
quence, and  wisdom,  and  religion?  By  their  very  nature 
they  are  consecrated  to  a  high  and  holy  ministry,  to  a  strict 
fealty,  and  bounden  service  to  their  country,  neir  dig^ 
nit^  and  necessity  can  he  laid fir^str ate  by  themselves  alone.  If  they 
are  trne  to  their  own  cause,  if  they  will  rouse  themselves  into 
a  vindication  of  the  great,  original,  master  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded,  they  may  continue  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
kingdom.  They  will  again  be  what  they  always  should  be,  a 
rsvor  sxXsxrov,  a  Aaot  its  mpivtuintrtyy  a  Bo^fftXeioy  leparsL^puz, 
the  best  and  the  strongest  literary  bulwark  and  fortress  against 
deception,  error,  sophistry,  anarchy,  and  the  wildness  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  confusion. 

I  am  not  speaking  out  of  season,  or  without  necessity;  I  am 
speaking  in  soberness  and  in  truth.  While  the  words  are  passing 
from  me,  Jam  thkba  juxta,  bt  TEKEaaosA  vorago.* 

I  will  extend  an  observation  or  two  vn  the  method  of  Academl- 
cat  study.  I  own  I  never  had  a  very  great  fear  or  apprehension, 
that  tfie  severe  and  most  indispensable  studies  of  Mathematics 
^nd  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  generally  carried  too  hr» 
Into  the  ipmott  recessei  of  any  study  few  are  permitted  to 

eom 
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enter.  In  Academical  educfltton,  the  great  aim  and  end  should 
be,  to  recommend  the  study  of  original  works  principally,  I 
think  almost  exclusively.  If  these  arc  not  attended  to  at  the 
University,  they  are  seldom,  if  ever  read,  (I  am  sure  with  little 
effect)  at  any  other  period  of  life.  I  am  rigid  in  this  opinion ;  for 
1  have  seen  it's  good  effects  in  men  of  eminence  who  adhered 
to  it.  *'  Say,  wouldst  thou  hear  it  from  our  mouths,  or  from 
*•  our  Masters  ?*'  were  the  words  of  the  weird  Sisters;  "  Call 
"  them,  let  me  see  them;"  was  the  rep4y  of  Macbeth.  In  this 
spirit  would  I  consider  the  books  proposed  for  the  subjects 
of  public  lectures.  By  way  of  instance,  Locke,  Grotint, 
Puffendorif,  Cumberland,  and  Woollaston,  should  be  preferred 
to  the  writers  who  have  arisen  since  their  day.  I  would 
object  to  Dr.  Paley's  moral  and  political  Philosophy,  as  a  Lecture 
iooif  solely  upon  this  principle;  for  it  is  9  book  of  great 
merit  and  of  general  utility.  New  morality,  new  meraphysics, 
and  new  politics,  are  introduced  umawares^  from  the  contagion 
of  the  time. 

I  would  call  the  rising  Yoyth  of  this  Country,  to  tfae.intense, 
^nd  fervent,  and  unremitting  study  of  the  ancient  classical 
writers,  (whom  X  need  not  name)  as  their  prim.iry  choice.  I 
call  upon  them  to  have  the  cmragc  to  be  ignorant  of  many 
subjeds,  and  of  many  authors,  at  their  inestimable  age.  I 
exhort  tliem  affedionately,  as  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  never  to  pretend  to  study,  in  their  first  academical 
years,  what  they  design  as  the  ultimate  end  of  their  labours, 
I  mean  their  profession.  Their  whole  business  is  to  laj 
the  foundation  of  fcnowledge  original,  sound,  and  strong. 

In  particular,  the  study  of  the  Law,  «j  such^  should  never  be 
entered  upon^  even  iA.iioUQe^  before  tli^  first  degree  in  arts 

is 


[     339    ] 
Or  Miijgay  bp  the  glory  of  his  gown'; 


Or 


js  obtained.  The  first  yolmne  iadeed  of  BUckstone's  Cotn« 
menttries  may  be  read^  in  the  same  manner  as  Robertson'^ 
Introduction  to  his  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  They  ard 
b6th  chef-d'ceuvres  ip  their  kind,  and  form  a  part  of  general 
linowledg0«  Th?  specific  study  of  the  Law  in  the  Universit}*^ 
^t  that  early  age»  confines  and  cripples  the  faculties.  Such  a 
Sittdent  may  arrive  at  mere  knowledge,  as  a  special  pleader } 
but  he  will  never  be  illnstriousy  nor  ornamental  to  his  profession. 
I  wish  to  observe  with  tiDemost  particular  emphasis^  that,  when  a 
young  man  has  once  entered  upon  any  profession  whatsoever,  his 
education  hat  in  fact  ceased.  They  who,  \^y  a  patieht  continu- 
#nce  and  undiverted  attentibn  to  academical  dtndi^s  aione^  hay^ 
sought  for  the  original  materials  of  science  and  of  solid  famei 
|»ave  seldom  failed  id  their  great  pursuit. 

I  am  zealous  for  the  honour  and  the  utility  of  soth  our  Unu 
yzasiTtas:  I  am  earnest  in  my  words  and  thoughts.  I  see  and  hear 
them  too  frequently,  and  most  unworthily; traduced  in  writing, 
and  in  conversation.  I  see  the  institution  ridiculed  and  sneered 
at  by  the  thoughtless,  by  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  designing, 
But  it  is  a  common  caus^.  They  should  always  be  termed,  ii> 
literary  dignity  and  with  a  prophetic  tpxrit,  the  **  iEncadas 
^'  magnos  et  nobile  Pallant^um!"  I  am  for  no  bilanc^  of  merit 
between  them ;  I  wish  to  see  no  sparkles  from  their  collision  ^ 
but  I  would  have  theot  grqw  brighter  ^ad  mor^  illqstrious  from 
mutual  reflection. 

But  if  they  are  doomed  to  fall,  and  the  mortal  hour  of 
democracy,  confufion,  and  tyranny  is  approaching*  this  book, 
till  it  is  prohibited  by  a  Directory,  will  &hew  that  they  had 
a  friend,  iM  enough  f  comtend  to  the  last  for  their  original  and 
iohereiAt  dignity^    A  friend  wt\6  believed,  or  rather  ^bo  knew, 


(    33'    1 
Or  Erskinc  <:ease  from  impotent  grimace, 


And 


tlMm  to  be  capable,  in  their  high  functions,  to  maintain  and 
adorn  the  principles  of  happiness,  and  safety,  and  learning,  and 
comfort,  and  hope,  and  good  conscience;  against  foppery,  and 
false  science,  and  the  degradation  of  the  intellect,  and  frippery, 
and  pompous  nonsense,  and  the  insolence  of  scioJtsts,  and  the 
neglect  of  good  writing  and  of  good  manners*  A  friend  who, 
with  no  false  enthusiasm,  woa]d  secure  the  permanency  of 
THSSE  ILLUSTRIOUS  INSTITUTIONS,  with  cvcry  mooument  of 
ancient  arts^  and  eloquence,  and  science,  consecrated  by  tha 
piinistry  of  religion  to  the  stability  oi  the  state.    (Nov.  1797.) 

[m)  The  Rev.  W,  Langford,  D.  I),  Canon  of  Windsor,  and 
Lower  Master  of  Eton  School.  An  instractor  of  much  industry 
and  ability,  and  not  without  liveliness.  It  is  particular,  that 
his  Majesty  never  leaves  Windsor  for  Cheltenham,  Weymouth, 
or  any  other  place,  but  all  the  public  papers  instantly  inform 
us  of  Dr.  LaDgford*8  loyal  attention.  *^  The  King  arrived  at 
^*  Weymouth  on  such  or  such  a  day;  the  next  week  Dr^ 
*'  I«angford  set  ofS  frm  Etw^  and  preached  before  his  Majesty 
^'  the  following;  Sunday."  It  is  hardly  fair  to  bis  reverend 
rural  Brethren.  His  Majesty  should  not  be  accustomed  onlj 
|o  mie  kind  of  (BXceUence* 

The  Doctor,  on  these  occasions,  suddenly  disappears,  and 
}ike  the  River  Alpheus,  having  glided  softly  under  the  Sicanian 
waveS|  (uncontaminated  by  the  saltness  of  the  ocean)  rises  agaia 
§mnd  and  fresh  in  the  pulpit  at  Weymouth.  This  is  very  kind. 
The  Doctor  seems  unwilling  to  trust  the  royal  theology  to  the 
country  curates  even  for  a  few  weeks,  during  his  Majesty's 
absence  from  the  heavenly  consistory  at  Windsor,  mw  his  only 
Qhplmh  who^  it  is  hoped,  attend  deeply  to  their  theological 

liodies, 


{    33^    ] 
And  his  appeals  to  (r)  God,  his  prime  disgrace ;     * 

Or 

ttndici*    This  U  very  considerate  in  Or.  Langford,  and  a  hifj^ 
mark  of  his  loyal  attachment. 

^  Moo  cbcr  Dei/tiaif  swfe  you  will  agree, 
**  That  for  {a  Bishafi)  non  so  fit  as  Hi, 
•*  WJ^givis  the  King  suek  very  good  avis.** 
See  the  Probationary'  Odes,  by   Friar  Lawrence  and  hU 
(d-dirant)  conventual  brethren.     TNov.  1797.) 

(mm)  lalfude  to  a  learned,  modestt  ingenious,  and  hihorious 
gentteman,  who  has  educated  many  of  the  Jirsi  sons  of  the  first 
sohtlhy  and  gentry  of  this  country  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  with  unremitting  fiersonal  diligence  and  ability,  Her  it 
btrt  Just  promoted,*  to  the  satisfaction  of  alt  who  know  himi 
and  to  the  shame  of  those  who  have  so  long  neglected  him« 

Qnis  gremio  Enceladi  doctique  PA{.iEMONis  affert, 
Quantum  qrammaticus  meruit  labor? 

As  my  notes  have  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  high  rank 
sod  consequence,  (and  perhaps  h^ve  reached  tie  ear  ef  kingi)^  I 
cannot  help  suggesting  (he  impropriety  and  injustice  of  delaying 
tbe  reward  of  those,  who  deserve  so  highly  of  their  country,  as 
the  Masters  of  our  great  public  schools,  and  of  tome  privato 
Instructors.  There  are  many  ecclesiastical  preferments  pert» 
fectly  compatible  with  their  important  office,  and  which  should 
be  conferred,  *'  before  the  spirit  of  distributing  prebends  an^ 
**  bishoprics  shall  have  departed  from  the  Ministers"  (of  any 
time,)  to  use  the  phrase  of  Junius* 

As  I  would  console  some  of  my  learned  friends  whose  prefe(^ 
menr,  though  it  tarry,  wi]l  not  be  (as  I  hope)  long  in  abeyance, 
I  wish  they  would,  Jji  the  mean  time,  contemplate  the  energy 

of 

*  Feb.  1798.    Need  I  nanie  The  Rer«  Da«  Goodeooiigh  } 


[   3ii   ] 

Or  Grafton's  virtues,  to  their  latest  day. 

Expire 

0f  the  following,  classical  sentencej  preferable  even  to  the 
Latinity  of  Tully  himself.  *"*  Status  dicitur  a  stando,  quia 
quando  quis  habet  unam  bonam  Prsebendam  turn  dictmus^ 
Is  bene  stat.'*  Epist*  Obscurorum  virorain.  Enquire  at 
Westminster,  Durham,  Winchester,  Worcester  and  Windsor* 
March  1798. 

(0)  Richard  Warren,  M.  D.  a  learned  and  able  Physician 
of  the  time.  •*  The  well  curved  palm"  is  the  attitude  of  a 
modern  physician,  when  he  i^  about  to  leave  his  patient,  and 
which  he  naturally  closes  upon  his  fee.  As  I  have  a  high 
respect  for  the  Medical  art,  I  will  gratify  Dr.  Warren,  and 
many  other  ingenious  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  with 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  Elogia  written.by  Sammarthanus ; 
it  relates  to  a  physiciani  whom  he  names  Marescottus« 
**  Recorderis  Marescottum  nostrum  tn'a  se  sacras  arti 
*^  nostras  (Medtcae  scilicet)  debre  professum  quibis  caruisset,  si 
'*  pr^pisitum  a  fiarentibus  sacndotium  suscepisset ;  scilicet  sani- 
^  tatem  athleticam  aetatis  anno  82mo,  centum  aureorum  millia^ 
^  atque  intimam  innumeromm  iliustrium  amicitiam."  .  Sam- 
marth.  Elog.  p.  83  and  84.  N.  B.  Though  the  Doctor  rejected 
the  '*  propositum  sacerdotium/'  for  himself,  yet  his  Brother, 
my  Lord  of  Bangor,  was  maJi  into  a  Bishof  by  fraternal  skill  in 
the  reign  of  Lord  North. 

Since  this  note  was  first  printed,  (July  1797,)  the  public 
have  lamented  the  loss  of  this  acute  and  very  learned  p{iysician. 
Dum  lofuimur^  &c.  &C« 

{Jt)  This  allusion  was  evidently  made  since  the  26th  of  Feb. 

1797,  soon  after  which  the  Bank  ilTued  the^  Ong  Pound  notes,  to 

tfie  great  disquiet  of  the  faculty. 

(j)**Sicc|t 


[    334    J 
Expire  in  Junius,  and  revive  in  Gny;  (//) 

Off 

(f)  "  Siccat  intequaler  caikxv  Cod  viva  Sacerdo*/'  It  ia  well 
known  fy  the  Clergy  of  a  powerful  oovthern  '  diocese^  that  on 
public  days,  when  the  Claret  or  Burgundy  arrivies  at  d  certaiit 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  table,  where  my  Lord  lis  seated^ 
the  attracting  power  suddenly  draws  the  bottles  atrrfs  the  ^ 
table.  Ip!e  capillato  diffusam  consule  potat.  This  is  n$t 
an  anecdote  of  other  times ;  it  ii  true  at  this  hour.  (July« 
1797.)  When  avarice,  pride,  and  meanness  a6l  upon  the 
znind  at  once,  I  leave  it  to  the  metaphysicians  to  determine  the 
curve  in  which  it  moves.— I  say  no  more. 

(r)  The  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  teon,  to  whom  the  chief  care  of 
the  public  largess  of  this  kingdom  to  the  French  Emigrants, 
sacred  and  profane,  is  committed.  I  refer  the  reader  to  all  my 
notes  on  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  in  the  Third  Dialogue  of 
the  P.  of  L. 

It  is   indeed   true  that   the  Popedom  is  now  tallew)  I 

but  the  spirit  ef  it^  I  still  maintain,  is  neither  extinct  nor 
asleep.  By  way  of  Contrast^  I  cannot  refrain  from  present- 
ing to  the  reader  the  picture  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth, 
as  drawn  by  the  master  hand  of  Paolo  Sarpi.  I  will  not  injure 
the  sublimity  and  ^nree  of  the  language  by  a  translation.  He 
well  knew  the  court  and  the  policy  of  Papal  Rome,  and  they 
knew  him.  *•  E'  ben  cosa  certa,  que  Paolo,  come  quello  che 
era  d'  auimo  grande,  e  de'  vasti  pensieri,  teneva  per  sicuro  di. 
poter  remediare  a  tutti  i  disordini  /ler  la  sola  sua  autoritk  /ton^ 
tificale ;  lA  riputava  di  aver  hisogna  in  cio  di  Frincifte  alcuno ; 
solito  di  non  parlar  mai  con  gli  Ambasciadori,  se  rioH  intwan* 
dogli  nelle  orecehie  che  BCLi  bra  sopra  tutti  gli  Principi! 
che  non  voleva  che  alcuno  d'cssi  domesticasse  sccoj  che  foteva 

piutaf 


I 


[    335    ] 
Of,  by  the  wayward  justice  of  the  land. 


Great 


9nutar  rtgni^  dhe  era  SircCsa&o&  di  Chi  hi  deposto  Re  et 
Impcradori.'** 

This  picture  of  a  Pope,  In  the  plenitude  of  pontific  power^ 
should  be  presented  to  all  Christian  Countries,  **  in  ptrpetua'm 
**  rti  memmam  !''  that  they  may  contemplate  what  this  spiritual 
tyranny  and  usurpation  once  were,  and  what  the  principles  of 
the  Romish  Church  sacred  and  political  (which  never  change 
in  essence,  substance,  or  spirit  under  any  calamity)  will  at  alt 
times  naturally  introduce,  whenever  they  obtain  their  full 
operation.  ^^  Uhiy  Vapa  ihi  Roma!**  in  saicula  saeculoram! 
Let  England  look  to  this.     (i797>) 

(r)  To  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cause  in 
Great  Britain,  "  Pestis  ero  vivcns."  I  have  given  indeed  more 
time  and  study  to  this  Roman  Catholic  subjeft  than  any  man- 
perhaps,  at  tkit  time^  will  think  it  deserves.  I  have  perused 
.many  a  dull  and  uninteresting  tract,  even  of  their  own 
squabbles  among  one  another,  much  to  the  loss  of  my  o«rn 
quiet.  In  general  I  pass  them  over,  and  consign  them  ta 
tbe}r  own  dullness.  *  But  there  is  one  pamphlet,  not  for  any, 
even  the  least,  excellence  of  the  compoHtion,  but  for  the  viru- 
lence of  it's  spirit,  which  I  call  into  public  notice,  if  the  public 
will,  or  can  feel  upon  the  subject.  It  is  intitlcd  **  A  Reply 
•'  to  the  Report  published  by  the  Cisalpine  Club  on  the  authen* 
"  ticity  of  the  Protestation  at  the  British  Museum,  &c.  &c.  bf 
•*  the  Rev.  John  Milner,"  Printed  for  Coghlan,  Duke  Street, 
Grosvenoc  Square,  1795.  It  is  written,  as  the  tide  page- 
informs  me,  by  one  John  MiLNER,  a  Provincial  Priest  resi« 
4cat  (as  I  am  told)  at  Winchester,  not  an  emigrant,  nor  in  the- 

King's 
^  Istort  del  Coocil*  TridenN  Lib.  5» 


t    3i6    3 

Great  Mansfield  {al\  by  a«  Attorney's  hand;  (z)  zio 

Or 

King's  Hotise  (while  the  Priests  Hired  thefe  en  masie^]  bo(  \he 
priest  of  a  private  chapel  in  that  city. 

He  seems  by  his  writings,  (I  know  no  more  of  him)  to  be 
of  the  most  intolerant  principles,  and  deliherate  in  the  applica^ 
tion  of  them.  He  exhfoits  at  once  the  extremes  of  fierceness 
and  of  impoteqce.  But  he  represents  the  opinions  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  their  body,  by  whom  he  is  accredited.  He  is  very 
cautious  in  his  pamphlet,  as  he  thinks,  but  his  caution  speaks 
plainer  language  than  the  frankness  of  the  most  open  declara* 
tioH'  ^'  It  \\  apprehended  (he  says)  that  the  publication  of  the 
**  facts  in  question  migh  /irove  detrimental  to  the  Catholic  Interest 
•*  (observe  the  words)  (many  future  a/i/ilication  to  theLegisUture.** 
p.  3 6.  We  see  this  njuary  priest  has  not  thought  proper  to 
conceal  that  they  have  further  intentions.  He  tries  the  ground 
before  him,  but  his  steps. are  uneasy.  The  indulgence,  it 
seems,  is  not  to  rest  here ;  for  tKe  lenity  of  our  government  na- 
turally leads  to  other  demands.  With  this  clue  in  my  hand,  I 
have  little  difficulty  to  pass  through  the  intricacy  of  this  Romish 
labyrinth. 

In  another  part  of  Mr.  Milner's  **  Reply,"  hfs  indignation  ' 
rises  against  some  expressions  in  the  declaration  of  the  Catho- 
lics.     We  see  the  embers  under  which  the  ^rt  is  not  yet 
extinguished.     He  is  afraid,  that  nve  Protestants  should  think 
that    the  spirit    of  his  church    has    suffered  an  abatement. 
**  Thus  to  MY  judgment  (he  cries  out)  am  I  and  the  whole 
•^  Catholic  body,  without  consenting  to  it^  pledged  in  the  face  of 
*•  the  Legislature,  to  condemn  the  wars  of  Charlemagne,  and/ 
**  THE  Crusade  against  the  infamous  Albigensbs."  p.  a  J. 
I  hope  we  are  all  children  of  mercy,  trained  and  educated  in' 
the  benevolence  and  charity  which  Christ  has  taught  and  en« 

forced^ 
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Or  one  mean  cause  the  virtuous  (a)  Scott  maintain^ 

Turn 

l^orced,  and  if  we  have  read  the  history  of  that  infernal  and 
murderous  persecution  of  the  devoted  Albigenscs,  (whose  chit/ 
crime  was  their  determined  opposition  and  resistance  to  the 
papal  tyranny  *)  what  opinion,  or  what  comment  shall  we  form 
on  this  merciless  priest,  who  after  the  lapse  of  centuries^  fech 
the  same  passions  and  the  same  thirst  of  blood  against  these  inno- 
cent victims  of  popish  and  arbitrary  violence,     Crimim  ab  uno 

I)lSCB  OMKES!  t 

In 

[  I  -,.-■-.  ,--.._—■         ^  ^ 

*  The  Albigenses  were  a  sect  of  the  Waldenscs,  who  had  their 
rise  in  the  twelfth  century.  I  know  what  the  malice  of  their 
enemies  has  suggested  against  them.  This  is  not  a  place  to 
discuss  history,  but  I  refer  the  statesman  to  Thuanus,  L.  i.  S.i6. 
vol.  I.  p.  221.  ed.  Buckley;  For  their  confession  of  faith," 
which  was  presented  to  King  Francis  the  First,  by  the  wretched 
remnant  of  these  Albigenses,  I  refer  tlie  theological  and  politi* 
cai  reader  to  Sandius's  Hist.  Eccles.  It  is  an  honour  to  their 
religion.  Sandiu8*s  words  begin  :  **  A.  1544.  Merindofiani  et 
**  Caprarienses,  existentesqae  Reliquise  Albigensium  sequentem 
"  fidei  suae  confessionem  obtulenint  Francisco  I.  Regi  Gallia?, 
*^  quam  a  majoribus  quasi  per  manus  acceperant,  abhinc  anno 
•*  postChristi  Jncarn;  1200,"  &c.    Sand   Hist.  E.  p.  425. 

t  The  unwarrantable  violence  of  this  Romish  Priest,  John 
Milner,  in  his  ponderous  History  of  Winchester,  (to  some  tenets 
in  which,  though  mitred  Rochester  has  nodded  on  them  unperceived, 
Che  criticism  of  the  Attorney-General  might  certainly  be  applied 
with  effect,)  has  called  forth  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sturoess,  a 
temperate,  seasonable,  manly,  and,  ift  some  parts,  an  eloquent 
defence  of  the  Protestant  Cause.  See  his  Answer  to  Mr. 
Milner*   But  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  find, 

f^  Still  to  we  Bishop  Milner  seems  a  wit/f 

Y  1% 
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Turn  law  to  trade,  or  deem  religion  vain ; 

And 

In  our  dread  and  natural  horror  of  Atheism  and  of  Anarchy, 
.why  are'ZDf  to  revive  superstition  and  tyranny  ?  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  emanci|iation  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  but 
to  my  apprehension  it  is  a  measure  full  of  danger.  It  is  at 
one  stroke  to  alter  the  fundamental  law  and  constitution  of  the 
country.  I  wrife  in  Great  Britain,  and  direct  my  thoughts  for 
this  kingdom,  wishing  for y^^^zr^,  tranquillitj^  anJ  union  bttwctn 
the  two  Islands.    (July  1797.) 

(/)  Nothing  can  be  more  offensive,  more  injudicious,  and  ia 
some  instances  more  profane,  than  when  a  Barrister  apjieah  to 
CoJ  for  the  truth  of  every  assertion  made  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
in  many  cases  when  the  facts  have  been  doubtful,  and  sometimes 
have  been  afterwards  proved  to  be  false.  I  call  this  a  prime  dis^- 
grace  \  and  I  hope  no  Barrister  of  ability  will  follow  this  flippant 
and  rash  habit  of  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  Coui  t  of  King's  Bench, 
which  we  have  all  so  repeatedly  witnessed.  Mr.  Erskine's  own 
better  sense  and  serious  thought  (for  I  believe  he  has  some 
serious  thoughts)  will  restrain  him  in  future.  But  public  men 
must  be  told  of  their  faults  publicly.  (1797*) 

(//)  The  fate  of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton  is  singular.  He 
has  btttk. celebrated  by  the  first  prose  writer,  and  the  first  poet  of 
^licagc.    (I797-) 

(as)  See  a  long  law-life  in  4to.  of  the  great  Earl  Mansfield, 
(^ord   Chief  Justice  of  the  Kings  Bench ;   by  Mr.  Holliday, 

in 

t    ■■ ■'■■      '  > 

I  am  glad  however  to  see  the  attention  which  men  of  sense  and 
judgment  begin  to  give  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy,  learning,  and 
judgment  with  which  it  is  apprehended,  understood,  and  repre- 
fented  to  this  kingdom,  in  that  same  degree  will  oua  Consti- 
tution in  Church  and  State  be  found  and  acknowledged  to  \^ 
(^e  strongest  bulwark  of  Christianity  and  Liberty. 

jbiglia  sic  staiiiti  CaauTK^re  mj^  alt  a  manciit  i 


% 
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And  (h)  Re  %  with  coy  submission,  modest  grace, 
Rise  to  explain  bis  sinecures  and  place ; 
Or  downright  Peter  {a)y  rough  with  many  a  scar. 
Feather  his  quills,  or  smooth  his  shafts  of  war; 

•  Or 

In  a  very  peculiar  style  indeed.  For  the  greater  part,  it  it  a 
bundle  of  reports,  and  Jaw  pleadings  strung  together.  It  is 
astonishing  to  me,  that  Conveyancers  and  Attorneys,  who 
really  appear  not  to  know  how  to  construct  a  single  sentence, 
without  provoking  a  smile  at  some  error  in  grammar,  language, 
or  metaphor,  will  think  themselves  qualified  to  deliver  dowa 
to  posterity  the  lives  of  great  men.  Luckily,  Mr.  HoUiday'a 
zeal  does  not  offend  us  in  rhyme.  The  friendship  and  the 
verse  of  Pope,  as  well  as  the  splendour  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  high  exertions,  have  secured  an  eternity  of 
reputation  to  Lokn  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  which  caa 
never  fall— even  by  Mr.  Holliday's  attempt.  (Nov.  1797.) 

{a)  Sir  John  Scott,  Attorney  General.  (1797O  now  the  Rt» 
Hon.  Lord  Eldon.  (1800.) 
(^)  George  Rose,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Treasuiy,  &c»  &c.  Bee. 
Zee.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

{a)  The  celebrated  Peter  Porcupine,  or  Mr. William  Cobbett. 
I  find  the  following  character  of  him,  written  when  he  resided 
at  Philadelphia,  which  1  willingly  transcribe.  '*  America 
has  not  a  more  active,  zealousj  and  useful  citizen,  or  Greoi 
Britain  a  warmer  friend^  than  honest  Peter.  In  his  literary 
features  he  is  rather  roughly  stamped ;  but  he  understands  the 
time.  He  can  descant  upon  the  deformity  of  it,  and  hold  a 
loQking  glass  to  the  world,  wherein  they  may  see  strange  sights; 
There  is  a  vigour,  a  simplicity,  and  an  upright  intention  in  all 
his  works,  which  speak  to  the  heart.  When  Nature  and  honesty 
are  working  at  the  root,  the  plants  will  be  sound  and  healthy. 
Lata  etfortia  swrgunt^  quippe  soh  Natura  mhest.    I  offer,  with 

Y  %  pleasura 
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Or  He,  whose  Essence  {aa)  wit  and  taste  approvM, 
Forget  the  mulberry  tarts  {hi)  that  Dryden  lovM. 

Sooner 
pleasure^  this  passing  tribute  to  a  bold,  sensible,  industrious^ 
spirited,  and  most  deserving  man/'* 

If  Mr.  Cobbett  will  now  consider  the  different  meridians  of 
London  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  general  polished  sute  of 
society  and  taste  in  England,  and  will  accordingly  iemfer  amd 
rtgulatt  his  language  and  his  most  honest  zeal,  I  think,  that  hb 
strong  understanding,  accurate  information,  and  cogent  argu^ 
ments  may  effiect  much  for  the  seryice  of  Great  Britain  at  her 
utmost  need.  (Nov.  2800.) 

{aa)  See  the  Second  Edition  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled, ''  The 
Essence  of  Malonb,  or  the  Beauties  of  that  fascinating 
Writer,  extracted  from  his  immortal  work  in  Five  Hondred 
Sixty-nine  pages  and  a  quarter,  just  published,  and,  with  his 
accustomed  felicity,  entitled,  SQme  account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Dryden ! ! ! " 

It  is  evidently  the  composition  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
genius,  and  a  smart  but  playful  satirist,  who  is  alsomaster  of  the 
liberal  dialectic  weapons  of  a  Lawyer;  and  Mr.  Malone  has 
)>erpetual  reason  to  exclaim  with  Whiskerandos  in  the  Critic, 
^*  That  thrust  in  tierce  was  fatal. *'-^Tbese  Canons  of  Biography, 
an  eternal  lesson  to  ail  the  dull  biographers  and  writers  of  the 
age,  are  not  more  happily  conceived  than  illustrated  with  tho 
wit  and  humour  of  Rabelais  and  Sterne.     (Nov.  1800.) 

[hb)  "  He  eat,  with  Madam  Reeve,  tarts  at  the  Mulberry 
Garden,*'  &c.  Maloue's  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  466.  These  3f«/. 
ierry  Tarts^  were  not  given  to  Dryden  by  the  Minister  of  King 
Charles,  but  he  paid  Madam  Reeve  for  them  himself;  thougli 
Air.  Malone  has  most  unaccountably  neglected  to  mention  th 
frice^  and  also  h^w  many  he  eat  at  one  visit  to  the  Lady ;  which  are 
the  only  omissions  of  consequence  in  that  most  fascinating  piece  of 
Biography.    The  playful  author  of  tie  Euencff  like  the  JEgle 

Naiaduna 

^  Fftfacory  Epistle  to  the  Translations  of  the  P.  of  h*  p.  49 
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Sooner  Lord  William,  and  the  Duke  dwide 

From  their  Efysian  Father* s  {cc)  holy  side;  ^30 

Or  the  Bank  bow  to  Pitt*s  imperial  creed; 

Or  Dramatists  to  public  trust  succeed ; 

Sooner  to  France  Thames  roll  his  current  strong. 

Than  men  love  verse,  high  fancy,  or  the  song. 

Taught  by  the  muse,  and  by  her  wisdom  wisr, 
Think  not,  a  Poet's  name  I  lightly  prize  : 
But  in  the  wane  of  Empires,  (mark  the  hour  !) 
Vice  and  the  Sword  consolidate  all  pow*r; 

Laws  pass  their  (r)  bounds  ;  few  statesmen  stand  erect; 

All 
Naiadum  pulcherritnay  has  thrown  a  few  flowery  wreaths  round 
this  modern  Drydeniaa  wizard,  when  n/tffing  in  his  study,  and 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  like  the  wanton  nymph,  hat 
painted  his  forehead  a  little  between  his  sleeping  and  waking: 
^  lamqne  videnti 

Sanguineis  frontem  moris^  et  tempo ra  pingit.  x 

Even  in  our  days,  Mr*  Pitt*s  Confectioner  kas  not  indeed 
much  business  in  making  Mulberry  tarts  for  th  JitHis  by  order  of 
the  Chaacclior  of  the  Exchequer,  except  for  a  very  ingenioua, 
poetical,  and  eloquent  Anti-Jacobin,  who  has  Mulbtny  tartt 
njoitk  /uff'paste  every  day  from  the  Minister's  own  table,  and 
sometimes  Rice  Crust  by  Mr«  Dundas's  Cook.  See  the  India 
Board.— «*'  I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  Jahur  to  make 

TKBK   FULL  OF  GKOWING:''   Mr.  P.  tO  M/.  C.      (N0V«  180O.) 

(cc)  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Q^eensberry,  Lord  Willtam 
Cordon,  et  sa  Saintete  Medieinale^  Le  Fere  JUisii.  Tria  lumina 
Gentis.  <*  I  like  to  preserve  all  the  little  traits  of  character  of  Ihe 
^*  j^me,''    See  Mf.  Sheridan  or  Mr.  Puff,  in  the  Critic. 

(c)  The  violence,  sedition,  and  daring  wickedncis  of  i/am 
lii^  «i###  produce  the  necet^sity  olexUBMrng  laws  ud  regulations 
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All  in  their  country's  name,  themselves  protect; 
The  public  hopes  with  public  credit  sink, —      241 
At  such  an  hour,  when  men  to  madness  think. 
What  is  a  Poet,  what  is  fiction's  strain  ? 
Junius  {d)  might  probe  a  Nation's  wounds  in  vain. 

As  from  a  diamond  globe,  with  rays  condense^ 
*Tis  Satire  gives  the  strongest  light  to  sense. 
To  thought  compression,  vigour  to  the  soul. 
To  language  bounds,  to  fancy  due  controul, 
To  truth  the  splendour  of  her  awful  face. 
To  learning  dignity,  to  virtue  grace,  250 

To  conscience  stings,  beneath  the  cap  or  crown. 
To  vice  that  terror  she  will  feel,  and  own. 

But 

and  a£tt  which  are  declared  tent/iorary^  and  called  for  by  that 
necessity  alone.  When  the  danger  is  passed,  the  Constitution 
18  again  left  to  protect  itself  by  it's  ancient  laws,  if  that  danger 
can  now^  or  ever^  pass  from  us.  This  is  what  Octavius  seems 
to  mean,  by  <*  hws  Jtarsing  their  bounds/*  &c.  in  this  and  the 
folkwing  lines;  and  in  this  sense  I  hope  he  will  be  understood, 
(July  1797.) 

(^)  O  magna  sacer  et  superbus  umbra ! 

Stat.  Sylv.  L.  9.  Carm.  7. 

Junius  told  the  nation,  that  ''  a  time  might  arrive,  at  whicb 
•*  evefy  inferior  consider  atioH  must  yield  ro  the  Security  of  the 
••  Sovereign,  and  to  the  general  safety  3^ /A^  State/'  In* 
troduct.  to  Lett.  35.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Home  Tooke, 
and  the  desperate  French  Factions,  and  seditious  societies  now  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Junius  had  not  so  learned  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  England ;  nor  has  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  so  learned 
it.    July  1797,) 
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But  if  in  love  with  fiction  still,  at  Court 
Present  in  verse  some  new  Finance  Report, 
How  taxes,  funds,  and  debts  shall  disappear, 
Or  in  the  fiftieth,   or  five-hundredth  yean 

0*er  secret  armaments  in  silence  doze. 
To  Pult'ney*s  sailing  join  his  Belgian  prose  ; 
Paint  him  triumphant  o'er  the  Iberian  main, 
"  Divide  and  part  his  sever'd  fleet  in  twain,"  {e) 
At  Malta,  or  the  Tagus  hail  Sir  Ralph,  261 

All  ends  attained,  and  all  the  soldiers  safe ! 

Or  on  the  gale  to  Britain's  kindred  shore 

Breathe  songs  of  Union,  and  imperial  lore; 

Her  Senate  firm,  her  statesmen  nobly  bold. 

Nor  dup'd  by  Foster,  nor  to  Grattan  sold; 

In  bright  array  see  where  lerne  stands, 

Pitt's  new  Briareus  with  a  hundred  hands : 

What 

{e)  A  line  from  the  art  of  Sinking  in  5fC.  by  Martinmr 
ScribUrus.  It  is  said  tliat  a  new  chapter  on  the  art  of  Secrecy  i» 
campaigns  iy  sea  andlaud^  in  the  hand* writing  of  that  great  states* 
man  and  philosopher  Martinus  Scribleras,  has  lately  been  disco«» 
vered  at  Pope's  House  at  Twickenham,  and  kindly  communi- 
cated to  the  ministers  by  the  noble  possessor.  It  is  said  to  havft 
been  oi  singular  service  in  some  late  expeditions^  in  which 
better  appointed  Fleets  and  more  gallant  armies  were  never  sent 
forth  to  assert,  protect,  and  amplify  the  power  of  the  British 
Empire.    (Nov,  iSqo.) 

Y4 
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What  vocal  transports  round  the  Speaker  play  ! 

St.  Patrick  animates  dull  Stephcn*s  clay  !  27a 

While  ancient  art  supplies  unhop'd-for  aid. 

And  shews  Job's  patience  (/ )  on  the  wall  displayed ! 

Or  tread  the  maze  oi  picturesque  delight. 

From  Holwood  paint  with  Pitt  the  prospect  bright; 

Without  one  "  line  of  boundary*'  to  speech. 

The  summit  oi  conceit  with  Gilpin  (j-)  reach. 

In 

{/)  When  the  House  of  Commons  was  enlarged  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  after  the  Union  Act  between 
Great  Britain  aad  Ireland,  several  ancient  paintings  in  fine 
preservation  and  in  brilliant  colours  were  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  one  of  which  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  London,  with  an  archness  and  anticipating 
pleasantry  not  always  belonging  to  that  Acad^mit  en  cerfis^  has 
determined  to  be  the  family  op  the  patient  Job!  which 
is  by  some  members  considered  as  a  beautiful  periphrasis  for 
the  future  H.  of  C«  when  they  meet.  O  qui  com  plexus  et 
gaudia  quanta ! 

It  is  said  (I  know  not  with  what  truth)  that  the  Speaker  in 
the  excess  and  fervour  of  his  gratitude  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  Society  on  the  occasion,  which  the  ministers  without 
any  reluctance  signed  in  a  rwrnt  RoBin,  It  is  imagined,  that  the 
Speaker's  eye  will  be  frequently  directed  to  this  monument  of 
ancient  consolation  in;  the  course  of  every  session,  after  the 
Irish  imports.     (Nov.  1800.) 

{g)  I  am  under^the  necessity  of  making  a  strung  remonstrance 
against  the  language  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  writings  on  Landscape  and 
the  Picturesque.  It  is  such  a  sartago  or  jargon  of  speech  as  it 
wholly  unnecessary,  though  we  are  taught  to  believe  them  appro» 
priate  terms.  They  .absolutely  appear  in  troops.   Difs^-^Boles'^ 

Grand 
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In  Desolation^ $  diXtsA partitions  felt. 
With  difiy  and  boU^  grand  masses,  bursty  and  belt^ 

With 

Gf^and  Masies^-^Belfs-^trimuIws  SiudderS'^Bursts^^Jklasfy  Inund^* 
tiottS'^Partitions  of  Desolatiw^^Continents  of  Precifiice'^zu^  a  hun- 
dred more,  till  the  fioglish  language  sets  all  £nglish  meaning  at 
(leiiance. 

These  terms  arc  not  the  parci  dttorta  of  Horace,  but  mere 
jargon  an4  foolish  affectation.  Dilettanti  and  Connoisseurs  al« 
most  blush  to  use  them,  A  term  or  word  may  not  be  quite 
obvious  or  easy,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  affected  ;  but  the  rage  of 
the  Concttto  admits  no  *'  line  of  boundary/'  as  these  gentlemen 
love  to  talk.  To  use  the  words  of  Shakspeare  in  one  of  ^V  omm 
plays,  (as  it  vow  seems,  for  Dr.  Farmer  and  George  Steevens, 
Esq.  take  from  him  and  give  to  h\mjujt  as  theypliase)^  "  They 
*<  absolutely  make  a  battery  through  our  defenceless  parts,^ 
Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  Act  5.  Sc.  i. 

Simplicity  in  language  is  first  to  be  sought;  strength  and 
dignity  will  follow.  Government,  the  arts,  morality,  and  reli- 
gibj),  arc  all  concerned  in  it's  preservation.  Mr,  Gilpin's 
works  on  other  subjects  have  and  deserve  high  approbation  j 
and  \a  all  but  the  picturesque  he  seems  as  ready  as  any  maa 
to  say,  "  State  super  vias  antiquas."     (1797O 

As  I  am  speaking  of  simplicity  of  expression,  I  cannot  help 
recommending  to  the  study  and  consideration  of  every  youngs 
classical  scholar  the  following  lines;  in  which,  without  the 
Aid  of  one  single  epithet,  Homer  presents  us  with  the  sublimest 
imagery,  the  most  powerful  language  and  harmonious  verse, 
vhicb  are  to  be  found  perhaps  in  all  the  records  of  all  poetry* 
b  i%  the  picture  of  Neptune  raising  a  storm. 

C£^  sivoinf^  a-vyeeyeit  vs^fiXaf,  srapa^B  Je  ttovtov 
Hepfsi  rpuMvav  lAwv*  va^rasi*  opoQuvsv  oLsKKtts 
ri«vTOfA;v  aviiMJVf   ow  re  vB^sstrffi  xaXvyl/e 
JTstiav  o/xB  KM  Trovrov'  opwfii  f  ^fKXvodsy  N(/$!  {a) 

I  do 
(«)  Odys.  L.  5,  V,  »9« 
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With  shudders  tremulous  explore  your  way. 
Through /i/tfiAy  inundations  {/)  led  astray;  aSo 

'Till  tir*d  and  jaded  with  the  coxcomb  strains, 
Homeward  you  steal  through  Surry's  {g)  quiet  lanes. 
Renounce  all  Gilpin*s  jargon,  said  or  sung. 
And  talk  of  Nature's  works  in  Nature's  tongue. 
But  still  keep  Methods 

AUTHOR. 

Method?  ■   • 

OCTAVIUS. 

Yes  2  'tis  plain. 
Connection,  order,  method  you  disdain : 

Be 

I  (fo  not  gWe  this  as  a  mere  citation,  but  I  give  it  to  enforce 
strongly,  that  young  men  of  genius  can  only  arrive  at  the 
maturity  of  excellence  by  the  re/ieateJ  ^txxmX  and  meditation  on 
such  passages  in  the  greatest  authors.  When  Cicero  speaks  of 
Flatn,  he  calls  him  with  peculiar  emphasis  the  '*  Diceodi  magister 
et  Effector  Plato."  We  may  say  the  same  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes,  and  extend  it  as  a  general  principle  for  those  who 
study  again  and  again  the  best  and  most  finished  parts  of  classical 
writers  ancient  or  modern.  It  is  by  this  exercise  alone,  joined  to 
the  practice  of  composition,  that  young  men  of  genius  and  un- 
remitting application  will  preserve  in  this  country  the  v^y  lap 
and  life  blood  of  eloquence,  poetry,  and  just  writing,  pure  and 
untainted  with  the  nhlogisme  of  French  Lyceums,  the  jargon 
of  debates,  metaphysical  vegetation,  botanical  rhyming,  and 
1  Crmc^M 
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Be  regular:  from  A  to  B  proceed; 
I  hate  your  zig-zag  verse,  and  wanton  heed* 

AUTHOR. 
Say  then,  a  simple  Story  shall  I  tell? 
A  MAN  OF  METHOD  is  the  theme«  ^90 

OCTAVIUS. 
'Tis  well. 

AUTHOR. 

There  liv*d  a  Scholar  (A)  late,  of  London  fame, 

A  Doctor,  (/)  and  Morosophos  {k)  his  name : 

From 

Cruscau  nonsense.  Learning  will  thus  resume  her  rights,  whicli 
her  false  representative  has  awhile  usurped. 

Multos  modo  falsa  revisens 

Lusit;— 'AT  IN  SOLIDO    ItURSUS  DOCTRINA   LOCABIT. 

(Nov.  1 800.) 

</)  Angliccj  «•  Fens." 

{g)  •*  Stealing  through  the  quiet  lanes  bf  Surry,"  is  an 
ca«y  and  happy  expression  (curnw  omnia?)  of  Mr.  Gilpin.  See 
Observat.  on  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland,  &c.     Vol.  2.  p.  26S. 

(k)  When  I  am  very  particular  in  the  description  of  a  cha' 
racter,  I  abstain  from  giving  the  least  hint  of  a  realnam-e* 
**  Quis  rapiet  ad  se  quod  erit  commune  omnium  ?*'  or  in  Le 
Sage's  inimitable  language,  ^^  qui  se  fera  connottre  mal  a 
"  propos?"  I  only  give  this  as  A  Character^  and  say  no  more. 

(1)  The  word  and  title  of  *^  Doctor"  is  miserably  abused, 
Erasmus  long  ago  in  an  Epistle. from  Lou  vain  in  1520  to  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Campeggio,  observed  with  some  indigna- 
tion, **  Undc  DocTORis  titulo  gloriantur,  nhi  utdocbant?" 
Erasmi  Eplst.  ed.  Lond.  foL  652.  I  wish  this  were  written  in 
large  characters  over  the  door  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford^  and  of 
Ihe  Senau^Hmu  at  Cambrid|;e« 
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From  all  the  pains  of  study  freed  long  since. 

Far  from  a  Newton,  and  not  quite  a  (/)  Vince; 

In  metaphysics  bold  would  spread  his  sails,  , 

And  with  Monboddo  stiJI  believed  (m)  in  tails; 

At  anatomic  lore  vvould  sometimes  peep. 

And  call  Earle  («)  useful,  Abernethy  (o)  deep ; 

WithSymondSjand  with  Grafton's Duke(//)  would  vie^ 

A  Dilettante  in  Divinity; 

A  special 

(1)  Morosopho»,  t.  c.  Siul/}  sa^uns.-^But  more  presently  of 
Dr»  MoROSOFHos,  the  Man  of  MetAoJ. 

(/)  A  very  learned,  diligent  and  useful  Professor  of  Natural 
f  jEperimental  Philosophy  at  Cambridge.    See  his  Works. 

(»)  AH  the  learned  world  know  h^w  Lord  Monboddo  believed, 
snd  still  believes,  thac  men  had  once  tails  depending  from  the 
git^tf  end  of  their  bodies,  supposing  them  to  go  ufw  all  fwe^ 

1^197)' 

(»)  James  Earle,  Esq.  Senior  Surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew'a 
Bospital,  and  Editor  of  the  celebrated  Perci  val  Pott*s  Works. 
]  have  been  informed  (hat  the  notes  which  Mr.  Earle  has  added 
are  valuable;  nor  would  I  pass  in  silence  the  treatises  he  has 
^tven  to  the  world  in  his  own  name,  as  the  result  of  ezteasivo 
prac^ce  and  observation.     (1797.) 

(0)  A  young  Surgeon  of  an  accurate  and  philosophica}  spirit 
•f  investigation,  from  whose  genius  and  labours  I  am  led  to 
thuik,  that  the  medical  art  and  natural  science  will  hereafter 
itccive  very  great  accessions.    (1797  ) 

{/)  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Chancellor,  and  John 
Syaosds^  L.  L«  D.  Professor   of  Modern   History  in  tha 

Uoiversitj 
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A  special  clerk  for  method  and  for  plan,  301 

Through 

Univcwity  of  Cambridge,  have  both  attracted  the  public  atten* 
tion  by  their  various  Hints  and  ObseriMtioiu  on  subjects  of 
Scripture. 

As  I  never  may  have  so  convenient  an  opportunity,  I  will  abo 
offer  a  remark  or  two,  which  are  new  to  me,  on  a  passage  m 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  if  another  Layman  may  be  heard  with  in* 
dulgence.  There  is  no  particular  conjecture  as  to  the  peculiar 
meaning  or  force  of  the  following  passage  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  <*  The  Cloak  which  I  left  at  Troai 
*^  bring  with  thee,  and  the  books^  but  especially  tif /larcimmiu'*^ 
£p.  £•  c.  4.  v.  i3« 

I  would  hint,  that  this  Epistle  was  writtea  from  Rome  what 
Paul  was  brought  before  Nero  the  second  time.  Eypmfm 
mvo  Pd/puQf,  ors  ex  isursps  vapsirvn  IlavXo^  rca  KMurofi  N^am» 
In  the  22d  Chapter  of  the  Act*,  Paul  was  tenacious  of  tim 
privilege  of  Roman  Citizenship,  and  it  proved  of  much  advan- 
tage to  him  before  the  Centurion.  It  may  be,  and  it  is,  a  Blat- 
ter of  mere  conjecture,  whether  he  might  be  required  to  prove 
himself  a  Citizen  of  Rome,  when  he  was  to  make  his  defence. 
These  parchments  (/ute/xCpavaO  might  contain  some  documentf, 
or  be  a  deed  or.diploma  of  some  ^consequence 'to  the  matter- 
in  question.  But  as  to  the  Cloak,  there  is  something  more  par* 
ticular.  The  Cloak  in  the  original,  is  $gXovVjr,  or  (Patikoimf^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  for  4>aivoXf}r,  and  it  h  so 
read  in  the  Codex  M.S.  Bibliothecae  Caciareoe  Vienne&sis. 
^divoXri;  vizsgrecised  from  the  Roman  word  P^nula. 

This  is  no  more  than  was  done  frequently  in  other  languages 
flnd  in  other  countries.  Particularly  when  the  seat  of  Empire  wa$ 
transferred  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  the  lawyers  of  the  Imperial 
Courts  were  obliged  to  grease  many  terms  of  law ;  as  <bihixofd^ 

fd4cr<FapiiiQ 
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Through  science  by  the  alphabet  he  ran* 

Prudenf, 

fiurca^ag  {ov  ^Jei  commissanotj  PsTTH^foy  for  refiudium^  (as  in 
this  passage,  "  EvXoywf  %  yum  ro  PettbSwv  arsiXm*  xrX" 
Justinian,  Nov,  22.)  Kyivaeveiy^  for  Censercy  E^eSirov  for 
Expeditum  or  Exfiiditio^  xxni,TrpofM(r(TO)t  for  com/iromhsvm  and  other 
words  as  may  be  seen  in  Du  Fresne's  and  other  Lexicons,  but 
in  particular  in  a  most  singular  and  scarce  Glossary  by  Meur- 
sius.*  And  in  the  Bast,  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Tiipoar,  the  Arabian  language  was  prevalent  in  Hindostati^  when 
the  Hindoo  Rajahs  had  Communication  with  the  Mabommedan 
princes ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  ArahianXzngMzgt  is  used 
technically  in  the  Code  of  Gentoo  laws.  Ch.  a.  S.  3.  «*  That 
«•  is  a  woman's  property,  during  the  Ayammi  Shaddee.^*  These 
words  are  the  Arabic  terms  for  the  Days  of  Marriage,  The  trial 
of  Mahorajah  Nundocomar  for  forgery  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  will  fiimish  many  singular 
instances. 

But  to  return  to  the  (S>(mo\%s  or  Pauula.  I  would  observe  that 
when  the  Roman  state  degenerated  into  an  absolute  monarchy, 
many  Citizens  laid  aside  the  Toga  and  wore  the  Panula^  or  the 
hacema  in  it's  stead.  Augustus  highly  disapproved  of  this  change 
in  their  diress.  He  was  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  indignabundus^ 
and  gave  orders  to  the  ^diles  on  the  subject;  ^*  Negotium 
**  ^dtlibus  dedit,  ne  quern  posthac  in  foro  paterentur,  nisi 
^  positis  lacerni\  togatum  consistere*"  Octav.  C.  40.  But  the 

Pcenula 

*  **  Joannis  Meursii  Glossarium  Graeco-^Barbarum,  in  qua 
praeter  vocabula  quinque  millia  quadringenta.  Officia  atque 
Dignitates  Imperii  Constantinop  tarn  in  Palatio,  quam  in  £ec(e« 
sia  aut  MiHtia  explicantur  et  iltustrantur."  Lugd.  Bat»  i6l^. 
It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any  scholar* 
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Prudent,  as  Newton,  (y)  in  domestic  care, 


With 


P^enula  was  stilt  worn.  As  the  Paenula  was  so  sfitcificalfy  a 
Roman  garment  and  worn  only  by  Romans,  St.  Paul  might 
wish,  as  a  slight  confirmation  of  his  point,  to  shew  what  was  his 
customary  dress.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Paenula  was  a 
vestment  which  the  Roonans  generally  wore  upon  a  journey* 
Juvenal  observes  in  Sat.  5.  *'  Multo  stillaret  Pxnula  ntmbo,'* 
and  St.  Paul  says,  that  "  he  left  it  behind  him  at  Troas." 

This  is  only  written  as  a  mtn  literary  remark  to  hint,  that  ia 
the  minutest  passages  of  the  Scriptures  there  may  be  some 
meaning;  and  that  nothing  can  be  so  coatemptible  as  a  foolish 
and  profane  ridicule,  on  any  passage  in  the  sacred  writings^ 
founded  9n  ignorance.  The  present  remarks  are  intended  as  a 
matter  of  some  little  curiosity :  and  I  look  upon  them  in  no 
other  view.  But  I  think  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Hebrew,  or 
Greek  Scriptures  which  will  not  at  last  admit  of  such  an  illos* 
tration  or  explanatioo,  I  mean  pbilologictdly  or  iriticalljy  as  ma/ 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 

Much  general  information  on  these  subjects  is  to  be  ob» 
tained  from  Harmer's  valuable  and  satisfactory  Observations 
on  the  Scriptures,  collected  from  Voyages  and  Travels  m 
the  East;  (four  volumes  8vo.)  and  from  '*  Letters  from  some 
**  Jews  to  Mr.  Voltaire."  A  man  of  real  erudition,  who  merits 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  creatures,  constantly  keeps  his  know, 
ledge,  his  reason,  and  his /rtf^f»r^  connected  indissoluhly,  or  as 
it  is  well  expressed  by  a  philosopher,  Ev  wva/j/xoya  aliOLkuru 
XATot  Xoyoy  apiorov,* 

(q)  The  celebrated  and  learned  Bishop  Newton,  late  Bishop 
of-  Bristol,  in  his  pleasant  and  ingenious  account  of  his  own 
life,  (written  by  himself, )  has  recorded  the  very  useful,  and 
ceconomical  motives  for  his  marriage. 

In 
•  Plat.Tima^.  Locr.  dc  Anima  Mundi.  Plat.  Op.  Edit.  Scrrani, 
torn  3.  p.  95. 
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With  no  Scriblerian  (jj)  scruples  for  his  Heir, 


He 


In  the  year  176I1  DV.  Newton  thought  sirionsly  of  taking  a  wife 
#«  iieond*  His  reasons  were  as  follows,  and  may  be  serviceable 
to  many  Divines  in  their  progress  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  Lanbetbi  or  in  any  of  the  intermediate  stages.  *^  O  Ftcchi^ 
€b*  avite  bis9gno  di  MogUtl  and  so  on^  &c.  &g.  &c.  Scb§Ude 
Idarituti. 

**  Dr.  Newton  found  that  the  study  of  sacred  and  classic 
authors  ill  agree  with  accounts  of  Butchers  and  Bakers 
bills,  and  by  daily  experience  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  not  good  to^  live  alone,  without  a  help  meet  for  him. 
jfnd  ispecially  when  h$  bad  somi  fresfict  •/  a  Bishtfrit.  Fresh 
difficulties  and  troubles  opened  to  his  view,  two  hoases— a 
greater  number  of  servants— a  better  table  and  public  days— - 
and  he  plainly  foresaw,  that  he  mint  either  fall  a  prey  t»  sef 
n/ants^  or  look  out  for  some  clever  sensible  woman  to  be  bis 
wife,  who  was  a  prudent  manager  and  oeconomist,  and  could  lay 
•ut  bis  tnoney  to  the  best  advantage :  who  had  no  more  taste,  and 
love  of  pleasure  than  a  reasonable  ivoman  should  ba*ue\  who 
would  be  happier  in  staying  with  her  husband  at  bontty  thaa 
in  .perpetually  gadding  abroad;  who,  though  she  brought  no 
,  fortune,  might  save  one^  and  be  a  fortane  in  herself." 

In  short  the  Doctor  married  on  the  $th  Sept.  1761,  and  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month  he  kisjed\i\s  Majesty's  hand  on  his  Bishop- 
ric. The  Doctor  was  lucky.  Oscula  libavit,  dein  talia  fatur ;  L  e, 
the  Bishop  adds,  *^  A  lady  of  quality,  a  friend  of  his,  said  upon 
his  marriage,  it  was  the  wisest  thing  be  ever  did  in  his  life:  and 
that  she  was  the  most  proper  wife  for  him  in  the  world.  And 
indeed,  says  the  Bishop,  she  more  than  answered  his  warmest 
wishes^  &c."  Bp.  Newton's  Life,  8vo*  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  81.— • 
Except  in  two  aculeated  closing  words,  his  Lordship  does  net 
take  into  bU  account  of  wedded  loTf  |  ^\  the  golden  shafts,  the 

^  constaat 
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Me  took>  not  e^en  in  thought  inclined  to  rove, 
A  wife  for  regularity,  not  love. 
A  little  architect  in  all  his  schemes ; 
Some  say^  he  had  a  method  in  his  dreams : 
Banks  gave  him  morning  lessons  how  to  dress,  .310 
And  Morgan  (r)  whispered  courage  and  finesse. 
Three  sessions  in  the  House  he  daily  toil'd^ 
In  every  plan,  in  every  motion  foil'd; 
Till  like  grave  NichoUs  in  a  pet  he  swore, 
**  ril  move  myself  s  the  House  I  move  no  more  ;'* 
Then  penned  to  Pitt  his  monitory  strain,  {rr") 
As  Murray,  clear,  and  as  fond  Randolph,  plain« 

Resolv'd 

«*  constant  lamp,  or  the  purple  wiogs,^'  which  Milton  celebrates, 
and  Husbands  feel* 

**  O  Fecchi^  eke  avete  bisegno  di  m^lie^  &c.  &€•  &c.  &c/' 

Episcopal  Air  and  Rondeau  re/uatid^  by  a  Chorus  of  Doctors  and 
Chaplains* 

{qq)  See  the  Memoirs  of  Maitinus  Scriblerus.  Chap.  i.  Htm 
Dr.  Cornelius  observed  all  the  rules  given  bj  the  antients  to 
those  who  desire  to  generate  children  of  wit,  which  Dr.  Morc^- 
sophos  magnanimously  disregarded.  He  neither  cared  for  the 
South  nor  the  West  Wind. 

(r)  Maurice  Morgan,  Esq.  an  ingenious  wrfter  and  author 
of  the  pleasant  Extravaganza  on  the  Character  of  Sir  John 
Falstafir^  which  should  be  npw  reprinted*  Mr,  Morgan  is  known 
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RcsolvM  on  case,  his  travels  were  at  home, 
And  Lum'sden  (s)  taught  him  to  converse  on  Rome  j 
The  arch  Palladian  and  the  Parian  stone  32a 

He  lov*d,  the  pride  of  Chambers  and  of  Soanc.  (/) 
Bnt  late,  by  Carter's  («)  ioly  pencil  won, 
Wyatt  and  Gothic  heresy  would  shun  i 


And  ! 


to  his  intimate  friends  by  the  name  of  Sir  John.  In  his  politics^ 
he  is  of  the  Lansdown  school.     ( 1 797.) 

(rr)  The  three  great,  yet  familiar,  Letter^writers  of  the  age  are, 
JohaNichoUs,  Esq.  M.  P.forTregony  (i797)*  Sir  James Marray 
(Puiteney)  when  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  Germany, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph.-*See  **  A  Pairof  Epistles  in  verse, 
<'  with  notes:  the  first  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  &c."  2d 
edition.  X796»  I  recommend  them  to  the  general  en Certain« 
menty  and  perhaps  instruction,  of  the  public. 

(/)  That  ingenious,  accomplished,  and  very  learned  gentleman, 
Andrew  Lumisden,  Esq,  F.  A.S«  Edinb.  has  since  that  time 
taught  us  all  to  converse  with  knowledge  and  accuracy  on 
the  subject,  in  the  most  agreeable  scholar-like  manner.  See 
4*  His  Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  and  it's  Environs, 
**  being  a  classical  and  topographical  Survey  of  the  Ruins  of 
**  that  celebrated  City."  4to.  1797.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  most 
judicious  performance  of  a  Gentleman  who  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed the  united  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  studious  leisure 
and  polite  company.    (1797.) 

(/)  Two  celebrated  architects.  The  professional  knowledge 
cf  Sir  W.  Chambers,  Knight,  (of  most  heme  memory,)  wat 
profound  and  substantial.  Mr.  Soane  has  more  fanqy  and  airiness 
of  design,  and  is  certainly  a  man  of  information  and  ingenuity. 
But  he  indulges  himself  a  little  too  jBUcb  in  extravaganzas  ao(^ 
^hims^    SeetheBanl^ 
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And  oft  in  thought,  by  antique  pavements  laid; 
With  Lysons  (x)  guide  the  military  spade; 
Nay  once,  for  purer  air  o*er  rural  ground. 
With  little  Daniel  {y)  went  his  twelve  miles  round. 

Oa 

(ff)  I  am  obliged  for  this  information  to  a  Fellow  of  the  S«  of 

Antiquaries.    Mr.  Carter  is  a  draftsman  of  the  rery  Srst  merii^ 

but  his  cathlic  zeal  betrayed  him,  assisted  by  some  Moros$fhis$f 

of  the  Society,  to  attack  thb  first  obnius  ik  AacHiTSCNi 

TU&By  in  this  kingdom,  Mi..  Wyatt.    Longa  est  injuria:  k^gif 

mmiages.    It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 

was  instituted,  solely  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Gothic  Ardii. 

lecture,  or  to  listen  to  the  tiresome  cabals  of  busy  Baronets 

and  meddling  Romish  priests. — But  to  us,  under  the  auq^ides  of 

Wyatt, 

O  Fortunati  qumtmpia  tecta  rtiurgstnt ! 

£neas  ait,  et  fastigia  suspicit  urbis*       (Nov.  179^7^ 

(»)  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  and  A.S.  The  most  Ju* 
diciousy  best  informed,  and  most  learned  amateur  Antiquary  ia 
this  kingdom,   in  his  department.     Do  Mens  manus  Fitruvii. 

His  work  on  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Villa  and  pavementa 
At  Woodchester,  near  Gloucester,  (which  a  friend  has  just 
shewn  me,)  is  such  a  specimen  of  ingenuity,  unwearied  zeaF, 
and  critical  accuracy  in  delineating  and  illustrating  the  frag« 
ments  of  antiquity,  iis  rarely  has  been  equalled,  certainly  nevec 
surpassed.  His  Majesty  was  so  pleased  with  some  of  Mr. 
Lysons^s  attempts  (near  Dorchester  I  think,)  that  a  party  of 
ike  militia  was  detached  to  assist  him  in  digging  among  the 
ruins^  A  friend  of  mine  was  mndi  entertained  with  tie  tiren 
tents  erected  on  the  spoti  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  storming 
a  fort  under  ground,  under  the  orders  of  an  Antiquary.  Hence 
sny  allttuon  to  th  military  ^aJ!r.— -Of  the  genius,  judgment, 
knowledge,  and  perseverance  of  this  Gentleman  in  the  depart- 

Z  j^  mtut 
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On  Sundays  at  Sir  Joseph's  (z)  never  fail'd. 

So  regular,  you  might  have  thought  him  bailed ;  32^ 

Witfe 

nent  he  has  undertaken,  it  is  di£cult  to  speak  in  terftis  t{ 
sufficient  approbation.    (Nor«  1 797. ) 

(yj  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  M.  A.  the  Brother  of  Samuel 
Lysons,  Esq.  An  ingenious  and  diligent  Antiquary,  but  of  aa 
inferior  class ;  I  mean  as  to  the  respective  subjects  of  their  works*  • 
He  is  author  of  The  Environs,  twelve  miles  round  London. 
Sut  really,  in  these  hard  times,  Four  large  Volumes  in  4to. 
\t)ire-'Q)9ve  and  hot-pressed^  and  Six  Guineas  paid  down  on  the 
table,  and  the  books  unbound,  (and  an  appendix  threatened) 
are  rather  too  much  for  parjsh-regtsten,  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages;  or  even  fof  the  delights  of  Islington,  Hon?erton, 
Hackneyi  Clapton,  Acton,  and  all  the  rural  retreats  of  City 
innocence  and  pure  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  town. 
The  work  should  have  been  printed  in  8vo.  My  only  objection 
Ss  to  the  typographic  pomp  and  expence  of  a  book  on  such  a 
subject ;  and  I  think  most  persons  will  agree  with  me.  (Nov. 
>797-) 

(«)  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  Knight  of  the  Bath,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Privy  Counsellor,  &c.&c.&c.  has  instituted 
a  meeting  at  his  house  in  Soho  Square,  every  Sunday  evening, 
at  which  the  Literati,  and  men  of  rank  and  consequence,  and 
inen  of  no  consequence  at  all,  find  equally  a  polite  and  pleasing 
reception  from  that  justly  distinguished  Gentleman.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  is  fitted  for  his  station  in  the  learned  world,  not  more 
from  his  attainments  and  the  liberality  of  his  mind,  than  by  his 
particular  and  unremitted  attention  to  the  interest  and  advance^ 
ment  of  natural  philosophy,  and  his  generous  patronage  of  th% 

JORTU&JE  MAJ0RI8  HONOS,  ERECTUS  BT  AC£r!«   («797-) 

^  Claudian, 
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With  Jones  a  linguUt,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  or  ManksJ. 
And  could  with  Watson  play  some  chemic  pranks  j* 
yet  far  too  wise  to  roast  a  diamond  {a)  wholes 
And  for  a  treasure  find  at  last  a  coaK 

Sometimes  he*d  treat,  his  wines  6f  chosen  sort; 
Will.  Pitt,  with  ionest  Harry,  lov'd  hia  (*)  port; 
The  Bengal  Squad  {c)  he  fed,  though  wondrous  nice^ 
Paring  his  currie  took,  and  Scott  his  rice% 

In 

(a)  The  ingenious  Mr.  Tenant  has  shewn,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Royal  Society,  that  he  can  reduce  a  Diamond  by  evapora* 
tion  fo  ChareoaL  I  have  heard,  that  Mrs,  Hastings,  and  other 
great  possessors  of  dianionds,  have  a  kind  of  Tmanto-phohia^  and 
are  shy  of  this  gentJeman.  A  poor  Poet,  like  myself,  who  has 
neither  diamonds  nor  any  thing  precious  belonging  to  him,  can 
only  remind  Mr.  Tenant  and  the  Royal  Society  of  the  old 
proverb,  '*  Carbonemfiro  Thesauro,^* 

{i)  I  can  give  no  better  character  of  his  ol4  Port*  We  all 
](ODw  on  &uch  occasions,  f <  Qacch\)m  Iq  remotis  rupibuii"  is  the 
Bong  of  Im^ft  Darry  Pupdas,  in  all  the  wildlness  of  kighUnct 
Pithyrambic  ;  while  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  battlements  of  Walmer, 
\n  his  own  ^nd  Virgil's  sober  majesty,  ^  ops  a^o  i;.i^emus,  ait/* 

(r)  Privatts  majora  focis :  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  ta 
them ;  Dr.  Morosophos  was  bolder  tlian  I  van  venture  ta  be. 
I  could  write  down  a  pleasApt  coll^tioo  ;  several  of  whom  af^ 
Reformers^  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  little  MictMielAngelo,&c.&c.&c« 
but  none  of  them  are  disposed  to  extend  the  queitioa  of  H^i9 
\a  a  more  important  department. 

Z  3  D'ou 
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In  Scrip :  not  Heining$'(^  self  more  versM  than  lie 

9 

The  Solomons^  or  Nathan^  or  E.  P.  j 
XiOyal  and  open,  liberal  of  cash,  340 

(Not  your  damnM  dollars  (e),  or  Bank-paper  trash) 
Nor  tax,  nor  loan  he  fear'd,  at  table  free. 

And  drank  the  Minister  with  three  times  three  j  (/) 

Till 

P*oii  ce  Visage  enfia,  plus  pale  qu'  un  Rentier, 
A  Taspect  d*un  arret,  qui  retranche«ff  qttartier^^ 
Qui  VOU8  a  p6  plonger  dans  cet  humeur  chagrine? 

A't-mftar  queiqueedit  rbformc  la  cuisine? 

Boileau,  Sat«  3; 

(4p  Dr.  Morosophos  now  and  then  dabbled  in  the  funds. 
The  Gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange^  or  The  College^  (as  it  U 
termed  in  City-wit)  are  much  indebted  to  that  eminent  calcu^ 
Jator  of  the  different  payments^  Mr.  Hemings.  Boyd,  Benfield, 
Solomon  Solomon,  Nathan  Solomon,  E.  P.  Solomon,  Tbellusson, 
Old  Daniel  Giles,  Mr.  Battie,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Dr.  MoorCj^ 
Little  Count  Rupee,  and  all  those  who  kok  an  eighth  better  §r 
^BOarse/or  the  ofiemng^  know  that  I  am  right,  in  pronouncing  thf 
Ipanegy  ric  of  thb  learned  classic  on  the  Sfch  Exchamgg,    ( 1 79$.^ 

**  Prens  moi  le  bon  parti ;  laisse  li  tons  ks  livres. 

^*  Exerce-toi,  monfils,  dans  ceshautes sciences; 

V  PtenSy  an  lien  d'un  Platon,  ce  Guidon  des  Fimtnce^*^ 

Avis  de  Bojleau,  Sat.  8« 

t^)  This  verse  was  evidently  written  after  the  ft6th  of  Feb. 
^  797*  after  the  order  of  Council  was  sent  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
when  the  whole  nation  was  made  to  pass  through  the  JkiiUrs  ef 
Utrcules  \  or  in  pkin  English,  to  take  dollars  for  cmrent  silver. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  hint  of  the  quadmfh 
assessment  from  BoileaU|  and  to  lA^ftimfrm^d  upon  it.  (1797*]! 
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Till  with  a  pun  old  Caleb  (g)  crown*d  the  whole, 

**  Consols,  and  not  philosophy^  console.**  320 

He 

CO  Certainly  Dr.  Morosophos  did  this,  before  M».  Pitt 
(fatnerabida  tkia  guttura  pandens)  conceived  the  idea  of/^ 
4fMe  assessment f  or,  perhaps  three  times  /ir«.-^(Nov.  1797.) 
Sir  Robert  Herries,  though  no  great  poet,  understands  this 
subject  better  than  I  do* 

Let  me  present  a  short  passage  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Triple  Assessment.  **  Things,  Sir,  are  now 
changed.  Time  was,  when  Bankers  were  as  stupid  as  their  gui- 
neas could  make  them ;  they  were  neither  orators,  nor  painters, 
por  poets.  But  now,  Mr.  Dent  has  a  speech  and  a  bitch*  at  your 
service;  Sir  Robert  has  his  pencil  and  canvas;  and  Mr.  Rogers 
dreams  on  Parnassus;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  is  a 
great  demand  among  his  brethren  for  the  Pleasures  tf  Memory^ 
Sir  Robert  chose  the  Autumn  with  propriety  for  his  sketch.  The 
leaves  are  indeed  falling  thick  around  us ;  they  strow  the  brookf 
in  Vallombrosa^  and  imbrown  the  heights  of  Holwood.'^f 

By  way  of  refreshment^  I  would  observe,  that  the  pkogkess 
of  the  present  magnificent  system  of  Taxation,  as  conceived, 
illustrated,  and  established  by  Mr.  Pitt,  rollifig  through  all 
the  notes  of  finance  from  the  Commutation  to  the  deep 
majestic  diapason  of  thb  Income  act,  may  be  classically  re- 
presented by  one  of  the  most  animated  passages  in  Mr- Gray's 
Letters,  when  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the  poet  sketched 
a  progress  through  Italy.  It  marks  the  strides  of  a  vast,  capa« 
cious,  and  congenial  mind*  *'  When  you  have  seen  Rome  and 
**  Naples,  strihe  out  of  the  beaten  fath  ^  English  travellers,  see 
'*  a  little  of  the  country,  throw  yourselves  into  the  bosom  of 
*^  the  Apennine,  survey  the  horrid  lake  of  Amsanctus,  catch 
**  the  breezes  on  the  coast  of  Tarento  and  Salerno,  expatiate  to 
•*  the  very  toe  of  the  continent,  strike  over  the  Faro  of  Messina, 
'*  and  having   measured  the  gigantic  columns  of  Girgentl, 

Z  4  and 

♦  John  Dent,  Esq.  M.  P.  the  Inventor  of  the  dog  and  hitchAxCH^ 
f  Letter  (o  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  Triple  Assessment* 
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He  talked,  like  Indian  /;)  Rennel,  rather  long; 

And  would  at  times  regale  you  with  a  songj 

But  seldom  that :  in  music  though  a  prig. 

The  little  Doctor  swell'd,  and  look'd  so  big.      349 

Nay  to  Greek  (/)  notes  would  trill  a  Grecian  ode, 

In  diatonic  kind  and  Lydian  mode; 

And 
and  the  trcmcnidous  caverns  of  Syracusa,  rtfreik  yourselves 
amid  the  fragrant  vale  of  Enna  ! ! !  Oh^  che  bel  rifioso  /**  %  Mr» 
Gray  adds  to  his  friend,  in  which  I  joip  most  cordially  to  the 
Minister^  ^*  Aodio!''  and  to  the  United  Empire,  £sto  Per/ietua  ! 

Men  of  poetical  minds  alone  will  relish  this  note  ;  it  will  be 
caviar  at  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  land  of  Abraham.  (Nov.  1800.) 

(g)  Caleb  Whitefoord,  Esq.  If  you  do  but  touch  him, 
puns  stand  as  ready  as  quills  upon  the  fretful  fiorcuptne.  I  wish 
him  health  and  spirits  for  many  a  year,  in  a  green  old  age ;  an4 
then  with  the  Epiaicion  of  Horace, Vita  cedat,  uti  conviva  satur* 

(4)  Major  James  Renn^U,  the  great  Geographer  of  India^ 
o  t^aciv.  He  is  a  gentleman  tp  w(iose  accuracy  and  extent  of 
knowledge  in  that  department,  this  country  is  considerably 
indebted.    But  (his  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  conversation. 

(/)  Dr^  Morosopho^,  the  man  of  metho^f  was  rather  trouble- 
some to  his  friends  on  this  subject  of  Greek  Music.  H9 
wished  to  pass  for  another  Meibomitis*  3ut  there  is  still 
reasop  to  think  that  h<;  never  saw  the  three  hymns  tp  Calliope, 
Apollo,  apd  Nemesis,  printed  with  the  Greek  musical  notes 
to  which  Aey  were  sung,  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
Aratus  in  j67»,  by  Dr.  fell,  or  the  ipore  accurate  copy  of  these 
hymns  in  Mr.  Burette's  Memoire  on  this  subject.  Memoires 
de  I'Academie  dcs  Inscription^  Tojn.  5»""Dr.  ]N(orosophpf 
knew  but  little  pf  the  system  of  the  L}'dian  Mode  in  the  dii^? 
fonic  genus.    There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  I^e  l^new  aa 

littlf 
%  Grjcy'i  Memoirs,  lett.  48.  sect,  -^ 
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And  then  with  Burney,  as  his  fit  grew  warmer, 
ConversM  on  Stentor,  the  great  (*)  throat  performer ; 
Or  with  Raimondi*s  firie,  and  warlike  art, 
Play'd  some  French  GtntxzXh  obligato  {kk)  part. 

A  Poet 

Uttle  as  Bishop  Horsley,  of  the  H^trXotyJiawyuevou  the  Tvarm 
iirctrant  or  the  Ylxpt/vavn  fM^omf  &c. 

{k)  **  Stentor  is  celebrated  by  Homer  as  the  most  illustrious 
fhr^at  ptrformer  of  antiquity/'  Burncy's  Hist,  of  Music.  4to* 
vol.  X.  p.  ^40* 

(kV)  I  allude  to  Signor  Raimondi*s  exquisite  and  interesting 
piece  of  instrumental  music  intended  /«  exl^riss  a  battib.  Ic 
S6  called  A  Battle  Symphony.  It  consists  of  eight  different 
movements,  in  which  the  musical  General  Raimondi  powerfully 
calls  pn  the  imagination  of  the  hearer  to  assist  the  Composer. 
The  third  movement  amuses  and  alarms  me  the  most,  it  an- 
nounces **  THB  Council  op  Wab,  composed  of  Eight 
**  Genbrals  represented  by  Eight  different  Instruments 
^*  ohlsgati^  which  at  last,  in  their  accord,  in  a  general  cadence 

**    EXPRESS      THEIR     UNANIMOUS       RESOLUTION     OF      GIVING 

**  Battlb  !"  Bravo^  Maestro!  E  Guclielmi  {a)  che  ti  lo  dice. 
In  this  manner,  Dumourier,  Custine,  Pichegru,  Miranda^ 
Hoche,  Berthier,  Angereau,  and  Bonaparte^  have  each  played 
their  ohligato  part  in  Europe,  con  furia^  as  .assigned  them  by  the 
Convention  and  the  musical  Directory  of  France.  Europe  hat 
by  no  means  approved  oi  the  general  oadencex  but  the  Concert 
ts  still  proceeding;  in  all  the  harmony  of  horror,  and  barbaric 
:^ymphony. 

Rendono  un  alto  suon,  ch*  a  quel  s'accorda 
Con  che  i  vicin  cadendo  ii  Nilo  assorda!  (^) 
But  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  I  hope  and  trust  that  a  Band 
oi  our  own  British  Musicians  will  put  to  silence  and  drown  all 

their 
{(f)  ^  William  Fin.      i^h)  Ariosto.  Orlando  Fuiioso.  C.i6* 
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A  Poet  tpo  he  was,  not  very  bright, 

Sop;ietfaing  between  a  Jerningham,  and  (n)  Knight  9 

He  dealt  in  tr^ic,  epics  critic  lore. 

With  hilf,  whole  plans,  and  episodes  in  store. 

Method  was  all;  yet  would  he  seldom  write,       360 

He  fcar'd  the  ground-plot  wrong,  or— out  of  sighu 

At  last  TH£  Doctor  gaye  his  friends  a  work ! 

f  Not  verse,  like  Cowper,  or  high  prose,  like  Burke,) 

Chambers 

their  ai/r^^n^  parts,  on  their  citizen  rafts  and  barges,  by  a  general 
tadence,  and  a  well-executed,  masterly,  A»€lL  jttffwnumc^  ^ 
Oua  OWN  Water  Music.    (Feb.  1798.) 
(«)  Knight  and  Jerningham. 

**  Satire  was  late  their  physic,  wit  their  food ; 
^     One  nourishM  not,  and  t'other  drew  no  blood.*'* 
But  let  them  both  hear  the  advice  of  Boileau ;    , 
Styexpluiit  ma^n^  si  c^est  votre  talent, 
Ouvrier  estimd  dans  un  art  necessairc, 
Q«*  icftvain  du  commun^  (^  /taete  vulgaire^*\ 
Mr.  Jerningham  may  possibly  remember  and  admire  theA 
beautiful  lines  in  Dryden's  Episfle  to  Mr*  Jc;li£N,  Secretary 
of  the  Muses ;.  and  other  persons  may  apply  them. 
*'  AU  his  care 
Is  to  be  thought  a  VotX  fine  andfair\ 
Small  Beer  and  gruel  are  his  meat  and  drink. 
The  diet  he  prescribes  himself  /o  think  \ 
Rhyme  next  his  heart  he  takes  at  morning  peep. 
Some  love-epistles  at  the  hour  of  sleep ; 
And  when  his  fassimt  has  been  bubbling  long. 
The  scum  at  last  boils  up  into  a  song." 

*  Dryden*!  Prologue  to  Albion  and  Albamnsw 
t  Art.  Poet.  C.  4. 


Chambehs  abridged  !  in  sooth  'twas  all  he  read^ 
from  fruitful  A  to  unproductive  Zed. 

0 

OCTAVIUS. 

What  then?  for  ever  shall  we  wildly  stray. 
And  pluck  each  hare-bell  in  the  flow'ry  way  ? 
Or  void  of  judgement,  fire,  and  critic  force. 
Stoop  to  each  golden  apple  in  the  course  ? 
J  never  can  with  argument  dispense;  37a 

{^ope  gave  the  verse,  but  Warburton  {p)  the  sense. 

AUTHOR. 

^Tis  true;  by  plan  and  syllabus  {p)  confined. 
Knight  thus  composes  first  the  reader's  mind. 

To 

{0)  OcUvius  is  right  in  some  degree.    The  commeDtary  of 
'  Wart>qrton  on  Pope's  moral  poems  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
explains  many  seeming  inconsistencies.    Pope  thonght  so  him- 
fclf. 

Warburton  appears  on  this,  as  well  as  on  some  otber  and 
more  important  occasions;  to  have  been  selected  for  th^ 
peculiar  exellence,  that  idiosyncrasy^  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  of 
liis  genius,  learning*  and  understanding.  ExXsxrof  yevo/x^yof 
^ra  n  m\  *T2EftS  EHAIPETON  lAIftMA.  t 
^  Clement.  Alexandrin.  Sti:pmat«  lab.  6»  p.  48ot 
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To  rouse  attention  is  the  poet's  art ; 
Knight  calls  to  sleep,  and  acts  a  civil  part : 
Save  to  his  view  when  foul  Priapus  (j)  rose, 
He  wak'd  to  lust  in  stimulating  prose. 

But  though  that  Garden^God {orsdken  dies; 
Another  Clcland  (r)  see  in  Lewis  (j)  rise. 


Why 


Q)  Par  clafses  et^ptr  //>«, 

Pogmatizer  en  vcrs^  et  rimer  par  chapicres. 

Boileaa,  Sat.  8.  zi^« 

(q)  Concerning  Mr.  Knight's  Treatise  on  the  Worship  qf 
Friapus,  in  addition  to  what  1  before  said  (P.  of  L.  Dial.  i« 
V.  134.  Note  (j)  I  shall  offer  the  spirited  words  of  Clecnena 
Alexandrinus,  from  his  Aoyor  Tlporpe'TrTixos  p^  ms  ^^%MS^ 
or,  Admcnitio  ad  Getftef ; 

Tavrx  vfMuv  ry}5  7iSvirx9ctx^  ret  ocpy^crvira^  avrm  rms  XfiBOff 
ii  BeoXoyioUf  avrai  rwy  cvtxTTop  VcDouto/v  CfAiv  ®ecjv  au  hic^ana^' 
Xfflw* — JJavitncotf  xai  yufLvai  xopau^  xai  MOPIXIN  ENTA^ 
SKIS  r«x;  ypsi^ai;  a^oyt/pcyH/Aevar— -Hr<»p«]x«v  Cijuv  rx  cjra^ 
TTi^GpveuKCMriv  01  o^xXfjuii^  an  o^j^eir  /ui£/M.Oip^€i;Ma(Fi*  €i  GuL<r(tfMim 
rov  avBpcjTTov^  xm  to  evdeov  t«  iiXaayMros  eXsyxei  aicapifierviS  I 
xrX.*  I  now  dismiss  this  odious  Treatise  on  Priapus/or  e*uir^ 

The  learned  reader  will  recollect  that  Clemens  Alexan* 
driBus  lived  in  the  third  century  under  Alexander  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  was  a  native  of  Athens^  and  that  (he  famous  Origea 
studied  in  his  school. 

(r)  John  Cleland,  author  Qf  ^*  The  Memoirs  of  a  Womai)  | 

«  of  Pleasure."  | 

f  Clem:  Aleoc.  p.  30^  &c.  Edit,  Commelin.  16 1& 
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Why  sleep  the  ministers  of  truth  and  law  ?         380 

Has 

(i)  M.  Lewis,  Esq.  M.  P.  aathor  of '<  Tht  Monk,  aRomance, 
••  in  3  Vol.'*  ( Vol.a.  Ch.  6.  and  7.)  Sec  my  Observations  at 
length  in  the  preface  to  this  Fourth  Dial,  of  the  P.  of  L. 

The  publication  of  this  novel  hy  a  Member  of  Farliament  is  in 
itself  io  iirioui  an  offinct  to  the  publicy  that  I  know  not  how  the 
aathor  canrepairthis  breachof  public  decency,  bat  by  sappressing 
it  himself*  Of  he  might  omit  the  indecent  and  blasphemons  pas- 
sages in  another  edition;  there  is  neither  genius  nor  wit  in  them^ 
and  the  work,  as  a  composition,  would  receive  great  advantage, 
I  wish  be  may  at  least  take  this  advice.  I  will  give  Mr.  Lewis 
9n  extract  from  the  ninth  Book  of  the  History  of  Procopius, 
called  the  Hisfria  Arcana  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  the  infa- 
snous  Theodora.    The  words  are  these : 

'9T10W  oiiJMi»  Kiravra  yatp  auth  rx  vni  ^vxns  wradij  htos  av 
fc^io^pEo/^  (mfAmcu  hapKcjs  €i9i.  £7ei  ocTis  uXoyriaa^  rmv  ufrsp 
Tonf  vsTTpxyiMVOin  mv  euirxvmvt  «x  awa^io*  rotf  Byruyy^jxvkin 
CisXvpQS  ^aiveaSeUf  rtrro;  Sm  nSsf^ut  ^apavopuxf  ara,fmos  aSttros* 
mXKat  Twv  avaiJfiav  asi  r«  fjLsrcjirH  vpoSeSXTifj^^of,  pxara  re  x«i 
4^cvi  TToyo;  bs  rtaT'Kpaifitaif  rxs  tAixpcjrarxs  XA;p€<.  (a) 

J  wish  Mr.  Lewis  may  read  and  profit  from  this  passage. 
<July  I7<?7.) 

Novels  of  this  sediKtive  and  libidinons  tendency  excite  dis- 
gust, fear,  and  horror,  in  every  man  and  woman  who  reflect 
upon  those  virtues  which  a/om  give  support,  comfort,  and  con- 
tinuance to  human  Society.  The  interests  of  Society  and  the 
essential  welfare,  and  even  the  very  existence,  of  this  kingdom, 

authorise . 
{a)  Procop.  Hiitor.  Arcan^  Lib.  9.  p.  46.  Ed.  Fol  Lagdun.  26:23. 
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Has  the  State  no  control,  no  decent  awe^ 

While 

tutliorise  zmj  man,  though  conscious  of  maQifoId  fratlties»  to 
speak  in  the  manner  I  have  done.  Y^e  cannot  long  deceive 
ourselves:  poetical  men,  of  loose  and  nngoverned  mor^lsy  can 
offer  to  us  or  to  themselves  but  feeble  consolations  from  wit  and 
imagery^  when  left  to  solitary  refleaion  and  the  agony  of  remorse. 
I  never  found  this  subject  so  well  represented,  and  so  nnan- 
awerably  enforced  to  every  understanding,  capable  of  r/co/ffir^ 
itsilf  from  vicious  conduct  and  irregolar  inclinations,  as  in  this 
short  sentence  :  ^^  HTfoevtr  wholly  gi*vi  themtJvti  uf  /«Lust| 
•*  will  soon  find  it  to  be  the  least  faidt  tbey  are  guilty  of^* 

In, this  place  I  cannot  help  recommending,  with  peculiar 
earnestness,  the  attentive  perusal  of  one  of  the  most  instruaive 
and  useful  short  piecei  of  Biography  which  I  ever  read,  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Hawkins:  from 
p.  22a  to  p.  232.  It  is  particularly  important  to  many  young 
men  who  live  in  the  allurements  of  a  great  ami  high-viced  town, 
or  among  freetbinking  literati,  and  the  more  calm  and  sober 
sensualists.  Men  who  live  in  London,  and  keep  mnch  com- 
pany, will  feel  the  force  of  the  observations.  It  is  the  account 
of  Mr.  John  Djer^  a  man  of  genius,  politeness,  and  learning.  The 
conclusion  of  it  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  very  im* 
pressive. 

'*  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  history  of  this  accom* 
plished  and  hopeful  young  man,  whom  I  once  loved  with  the 
affection  of  a  brother,  with  a  view  to  shew  the  tendency  of  idle* 
ness,  and  to  point  out  at  nvhat  avenue  Vke  may  gain  admittance 
in  minds,  seemingly  the  most  strongly  fortified.  The  assailable 
part  of  his  mind  was  laxity  of  principle :  at  this  entered  infidelity^ 
which  was  followed  by  such  temptations  to  pleibnre  as  h  e^eM 
see  ti§  reason  /#  resia.  These  led  on  to  desires  after  the  meems  of 
gratification!  and  the  pursoit  of  them  was  hisDfiST&ycTZoir.'' 

1  7b 
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While  each  with  each  in  madd'ning  orgies  vicj 
Panders  to  lust,  and  licensM  Wasphemy  ? 
Can  Senates  hear  without  a  kindred  rage  ? 
Oh  may  a  Poet's  lightening  blast  the  page^ 
Nor  with  the  bolt  of  Nemesis  in  vain 
Supply  the  hws,  that  wake  not  to  restrain. 

Is  ignorance  the  plea?  since  Blackstone  drew 
The  lucid  chart,  each  labyrinth  has  a  clue» 
Each  law  an  index :  students  aptly  turn  390 

To  Williams,  Hale,  judicious  (/)  Cox,  and  Burn; 

Obsciinity 

To  conclude.  Whatever  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  thia 
Novel,  called  the  Monk,  I  shall  leave  as  matter  of  record, 
whether  the  Novel  is  altered,  or  not.  The  tenor  of  the  whole 
is  reprehensible.  I  leave  it  as  a  protest  against  such  a  work, 
published  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  Gentleman  in  the  high^ 
honourable^  and  responsible  station  of  a  Member  of  Parliament* 
It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  no  similar  work  will  ever  agaici 
be  given  to  this  coantry.     (Added  ;  Nov.  1797O 

(/)  Samuel  Cox  Esq.  of  the  Conrt  of  Chancery,  the  Editor 
(at  hit  leisure  hours)  of  the  reports  of  Peere  Williams.  I  an^ 
^ot  very  convexsant  with  frofessiom^  law  books,  but  a  learned 
person  shewed  me  Mr.  Cox's  mode  of  illustration,  and  desired 
ne  to  consider  it.  I  really  think,  that  it  seems  as  a  model  for  all 
future  Editors  of  Reports  of  former  years.  This  plan  is  evidently 

the 
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Obscenity  has  now  her  code  and  priesr^ 
While  Anarchy  prepares  the  dire  Digest,. 

Methinks  as  in  a  theatre  I  stand. 
Where  Vice  and  Folly  saunter  hand  in  hand. 
With  each  strange  form  in  motley  masquerade. 
Featured- grimace,  and  impudence  pourtray'd; 
While  Virtue,  hov'ring  o'er  th'  unhallow'd  room. 
Seems  a  dim  speck  through  Sin*s  surrounding  gloom. 
As  through  the  smoak-soil'd  glass  («)  we  spy  from  far 
The  circling  radiance  of  the  Sirian  Star,  401 

Faint  wax  the  beams',  if  strong  the  fumy  tint. 
Tin  the  Star  fades,  a  mathematic  point. 

Sure  from  the  womb  I  was  untimely  torn. 

Or  in  some  rude  inclement  season  born ; 

The  State  turns  harsh  on  fortune's  grating  hinge. 

And  I  untaught  to  beg,  or  crouch,  or  cringe : 

For 

iht  mode  of  a  most  judicious  understanding  and  of  a  weU-rea4 
Law}'er.    Transeat  in  exennplum  1     (1797O 

(«)  "  If  the  eye  glass  be  tinctcd  faintly  with  the  smoke  of  a 
lamp  or  torch  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  star,  the  fainter  light 
in  the  circumference  of  the  star  ceases  to  be  visible^  and  the 
star  (if  the  glass  be  sufficiently  soiled  with  smoke)  appeals 
something  more  like  a  mathematic  point." 

Nekton's  OpticS|  Fxop»  7.  Theor.^6^ 


For  me  the  fates  ho  golden  texture  weavei 
I'hough  happier  far  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Yes ;  with  unvaulting  sober  wishes  blest,  419 

Ambition  flies  with  envy  from  my  breast; 
For  friendship  form*d,  I  feel^  in  realms  above. 
My  Saturn  temperM  by  the  beam  of  Jove. 

I  cannot,  will  not,  ftoop  with  boys  to  rise. 
And  seize  on  Pitt,  like  Canning,  (x)  by  surprise,  (xjc) 
Be  led  through  Treasury  vaults  in  airy  dance. 
And  flatterM  into  insignificance. 
I  cannot,  will  not,  in  a  college  gown. 
Vent  my  Jir si  nonsense  on  a  patient  town. 
Quit  the  dull  Cam^  and  ponder  in  the  park        42% 
Asix'-w^eks  Epic,  [y)  or  a  Joan  of  Arc, 

I  leave 

{x)  George  Canning  £sq.  M.  P.  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
mn  Etonian  of  much  ingenuity^  liveliness,  and  learning. 

{xx)  The  Noveh,  Farces,  most  of  the  Plays,  Romances,  Bal- 
letSf  and 'Pantomimes;  of  the  day,  are  all  founded  ovL^^Surfrisu 
Why  not  the  ministerial  Coups  de  Theatre  ? 

(jr)^ Robert  Southy^  author  of  many  ingenioas  pieces  in  verse 
of  great  promise,  if  the  young  gentleman  would  recollect  what 
•Id  Chaucer  says  of  poetry, 

Tis  every  dele 
A  rock  of  ice  and  not  of  steeU 

A  a  He 
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i  leave  thcso  early  transports,  and  the  calm 
Complacence,  and  the  softly  trickling  balm 
Self-consolation  sheds,  more  sweet  than  all 
Burke  felt  in  senates,  or  Impeachment's  Hall; 
Borne  to  that  course,  where  thundering  from  afar 
The  Great  Auruncian  (2)  drove  his  primal  car. 

E*en  now,  when  all  I  view  afflicts  my  sight. 

All  that  Home  Tooke  {a)  can  plot,  or  Godwin  {b\ 

write; 

Now 

He  gave  the  public  a  long  qaarto  volume  af  epic  verses,  Joak 
OP  Arc,  written,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  in  six  waAs.  Had 
lie  meant  to  write  well,  he  should  have  kept  it  at  least  six  years- 
I  mention  this,  for  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  many  ol 
the  young  gentleman's  little  copies  of  verses.  I  wish  also  that  he 
would  review  t$mi  rf hh  friudpUs.  (X797«) 

(^)  Lucilias; 

(«)  Mr.  HoRNB  TooKi,  In  the  conclusion  6f  his  ''  Divenioni 
of  Purley,^  makes  an  apology  for  applying  himself  to  subjects 
so  trivial  as  grammatical  discussions,  in  the  year  1786.  He 
uses  the  words  of  an  Italian  poet,  which  are  very  femarkabki 
though  they  never  have  been  much  noticed* 

Perche  altreve  non  have 

Dove  voltare  il  viso, 

Chi  gli  }  stato  interciso 

jMostrar  cov  altrb  imprbsb  altra  toirfrndf. 
The  hour  was  however  approaching,  when  bis  countinanct  was  td 
be  iMTutd  to  9tbfr  tb9U2hUi  and  he  W99  tg  diipUy  nbir  talents 

irhiGb 
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Now  when  Translatioil  to  a  pest  is  growiii         43 g> 

And 

which  had  utmost  slept  since  the  tithe  of  Juntas,  At  the  blast 
of  the  French  revolution  he  awoke  from  grammatical  slumber; 
and  found  that  ether  enterprises  awaited  him.  We  have  traced 
his  proceedings  till  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailejr  for  high  treason^ 
Nov.  4,  1794.  His  flans  were  vnfoldedv  and  though  he  was 
acquitted,  and  *^  Execution  was  not  done  on  Cawdor,'*  yet  it  is 
tiot  impossible  that  hereafter^  (after  his  deceasei)  some  honest 
ehronicler  may  be  found, 

««  Who  will  report  (in  privates) 
That  very  fhinkly  he  confess'd  Ifit  treasansi 
ImpIorM  bis  cotrntrfs  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.'*  {Matheth.) 

Till  that  hour  arrives,  I  shall  waitVor  the  continuation  of  his« 
grammatical  researches,  which  are  promised  to  thcworld^  witk 
the  celebrated  wish  of  the  Satirist; 

tJt  vellem  his  potlus  stugls  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tbmpora  savitije  ! 

iProm  the  abilities  and  aneommoft  el-udition  of  Mn  Horne 
Tooke  1  dread  much,  and  from  the  calmness  and  mildness  of 
his  conversation  I  should  apprehend  J)erhaps  mor^.  But  as  I 
think  THE  WHOLE  Kingdom  is  fully^  and  deeply,  and  solemnly, 
and  nnal/eraify  impressed  with  the  nature,  the  malignity,  the 
extent,  the  influence,  and  the  terror  of  the  grknd  Revolutionary 
Principle,  and  the  despehite  fury  of  Reforming  societies  and 
embodied  factions,  I  trust  Great  Britain  and  her  Ministers  will 
fiever  suffer  the  arm  of  justice  and  of  vigilance  to  remit,  or  to 
xelax  it*s  energies.    (Nov.  1797.) 

{6)  See  iin  account  of  this  weak  and  contemptible  writer, 
William  Godwin,  and  his  Political  Justice^  in  Dialogue  III*  of 
jh€  P.  of  I^.-M'Sfe  also  a  future  note  in  this  Fourth  Dialogue. 

Aa  a 
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And  Holcroft  {c)  to  French  treason  adds  his  own. 
When  Gallic  Diderot  in  vain  we  shun. 
His  blasted  pencil,  Fatalist,  {d)  and  Nun; 
When  St.  Pol  {e)  sounds  the  sacring  bell,  that  calls 
His  Priests  en  masse  from  Charles's ruinM  walls; 
When  Thelwall,  (/)  for  the  season,  quits  the  Strand 
To  oi^anize  revolt  by  sea  and  land ; 
When  Barristers  {g)  turn  authors ;  authors  (A)  prates 
Charles  Fox  allegiance  dares  to  calculate. 

And 

(e)  Tiomat  HoIcrd/t.-^An  author,  a  translator  of  plays  and  no- 
irels,  and  a  njtj9uU-bt  directing  Statesman,  tried  for  High  TreasoQ 
at  the  Old  Bailey  in  17949  and  acquitted.  HorneTooke  cannot 
be  much  pleased  with  this  compeer.  Scurra  digruntdt  frior.  Sec 
the  fable.    (1797.) 

(^)  The  names  of  his  posthamoaa  novels,  translated  for  the 
benefit  of  Great  Britain. 

{e)  The  Biahop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
French  Emigrant  priests  is  committed  en  massg.  The  reader 
may  recollect  they  'wne  maintained  ki  the  old  mansion  built  by 
Charles  the  Second  ^t  Winchester.-^ee  the  Preface  to  this  4th 
Dialogue  of  the  P*  of  L. 

(f)  This  indefatigable  incendiary  and  missionary  of  the 
French  Propaganda,  John  nehvall^  has  now  his  Schools  O/Riosm 
in  country  towns,  &c.  &c.    Uepicrau^  eiutpwwvo/x6yo$.    (July  1797.) 

ig)  Mr.  Barrister  Erskine.— See  more  of  him  and  his  pain* 
phlct  on  the  French  war  in  a  future  note. 

(h)  I  refer  to  thp  House  of  Commons* 
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And  with  his  sulphVous  torch  relumes  the  pile   440 
With  unaverted  (/)  face,  and  ghastly  smile. 

Now 

(f)  In  ancient  times  among  the  Romans,  when  the  public 
ministers  of  funeral  obsequies  set  fire  to  the  pile,  they  turned  asidi 
their/aces* 

Triste  ministerium!  subjectam  more  parentum 

Anftrsi  tenuere  facem. 
Not  so  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Foz  ! 

As  Mr.  Fox  loves  Greek,  and  reads  Greek,(nugari  solitus  Graece) 
I  will  give  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox's  tongue  and  eloquence  in  that 
language.  I  shall  then  say  of  it;  H  TKwaoa.  irv^^  0  xoa-fMs 
TWi"  aSixid((,  fi  airiXHa-a,  oKov  to  (reifiJtat  i  ^Xoyi^wot  rov  rpo%o^ 
TW5  yevetTEAif,  km  pkoyi^oi^em  vfro  vns  recwDf,  a^xaro^^Bro^ 
icoKov,  ^(rm  ih  Botvc^m^p^*  If  Mr.  F.  would  attend  to  this 
Greek  author,  he  might  learn  the  xotXri  avcctrrpo^,  and  the 
9rpavm^  ao^M;.    Even  Mr.  Fox  may  possibly  retidwhat  I  say. 

As  Mr.  Fox  is  now  (June  1797)  stwlying  Mr.  Gibbon's  His- 
tory, he  will  find  many  an  instructive  >lesson  for  his '  public 
conduct.  Mr.  Fox»  /  know^  cannot  always  construe  Mr.  G.'s 
£ngfi8h,  and  often  consults  his  friends  on  the  meaning  of  many 
passages  and  sentences ;  but  without  much  success.  His  friends 
can  confirm  what  I  say,  if  they  think  proper.* 

I  always 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Fox  may  understand  and  construo  the  following 
sentence  from  the  luminous  Historian.  '*  An  aspiring  candidate 
may  be  tempted  to  huild  bis  greatness  on  the  public  confusion^  bat 
it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Sovereign  /« 
mnintasn  tbi  antboritj  of  the  laws.'*    Gibbon^   vo]«  7.  p.  8q« 

Cd.  8v0t 

A  a  J] 
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f 

Now,when  beneath  the  dread  fraternal  («)  frown 

The 

t  always  feel  an  interest  in  Mr.  Fox's  stadles,  whether  he  is 
reading  Gibbon,  or  culling  simples  on  Sc,  Ann's  Hill  with  Aspasia, 
or  poripg  on  the  Odyssey »  in  lamentation  over  his  def»ted 
friends  in  the  H.  of  C«  in  the  old  Bard's  language* 

ApvufABvos  w  re  n^i/x"^  ^^  Notrrov  Erai/jwv, 
AXX'  «$•  if  Erecpw  eppucaro,  Ie/[^pvor  TTBpA 
But  his  Eroipoi  or  friends  are  said  to  have  left  him  only  on  Mr# 
Account;  his  good  humour  and  ability  having  never  forsakea 
him.    The  account  is  this,  deep,  short,  and  full : 
**  F/JTsi  Tpoins  lepov  ^ToXicdpov  BirBpas.^*  1^ 
On  this  subject  I  would  uonv^^  add  a   remark  or  two.    I 
ivould  remind  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  subject  of  Radical  Reform^  or  any 
similar  subject,  that  the  Historian  De  Bella  CivUi  has  recorded 
this  expression  of  Caias  Gracchus ;  AOpows  THN  BOTAHN 
{Senatitm)  KaQmp'nxet.     The  Historian  proceeds  to  say,  tluit  when 
THE   MEASURES  of  Catus  Graccbus  had  bten  tried,  and  badtdten 
iffecu  his  words  i^rere  found  to  be  true.    T»  tVpya  vpoibyroc 
ES  riEIPAN,  ii^BiZflvm  m  nt^avwai  w  ewor  vh  FpoxxH.— 
liaxv  re  nBpir^^  ANE5;TPA4>®AI  TO  KPAT02  TH2 
nOAIT£IA2I!I(«)    Are  the  words  plaim  to  this  learned 
modern  Grecian  ?  Does  Mr.  Fox  understand  ? 

Let  me  also  add,  that  in  after  times  the  Tribune  Vatinlas  con- 
ferred on  Cdtsar  the  government  of  Gsalpine  Gauli  and,  what  is 
singular  enough,  in  the  very  same  days  Gabinius,  a  Consul  of 
profligate  character,  assured  the  feeple^  **  Errare  G'v^/,  si  tuo 

*^  Senatoni 
*         ■  ■  ■  ■  »  •  , 

t  Od.  L.  I.  X  Od.  L.  I.  V.2.  J  March,  1798. 

{a)  Appian,  Dc  Bcllp  Civili,  Lib.  i.  p.  ^63,4  Edit,  £[•  St^pjit 
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The  HARf  reversed  grates  discord  on  the  Crown  $ 

Whea 

^  Senatum  aliquid  in  Republici^posse  arbitrabantur."*  See  th« 
great  Chapter  De  Mutatis  Mutandis,  by  thi  msw  TaiiiM«> 
?zkaY£  in  England. 

Wrantur  taciti,  it  dvbio  Pao  fvi^mzne  fimdntlifi) 

The  further  I  extend  my  researches,  political  or  historical^ 
the  less  do  I  find  any  thing  which »  in  governments  and  states, 
and  in  the  revolutions  of  governments,  is  absolutely  »ni;  ia 
kind,  but  in  degree,  new  beyond  comparison.  But  as  to  the 
objects  of  fear,  caution,  and  apprehension,  I  see  them  more  and 
more ;  the  events  of  which  will  be  mw  and  terrible  indeed  to 
Great  Britain,  if  we  do  not  find  mercy  in  this  day  of  wrath^ 
horror^  and  convulsion.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  I  think  I  set 
our  means  of  Defence  increased,  and  the  spirit,  generosity,  and 

resolution 

<  ■       I  ■     ■  ■    ■■     ■  ■  ■  m 

*  Cicero  Orat.  pro  Sext.  la. 
(*)  Stat.  Theb.  L.  ic— Sir  R.  Walpole  spoke  with  spirit  on 
the  Sicedersfr^m  Par/iamnt  in  1742.  Mr.  Coxe  in  his  important 
and  very  valuable  Memoirs  and  original  diplomatic  correspoodenct 
pf  that  Minister,  observes  that,  **  The  consequence  of  this  mea« 
sure  wM  to  the  Sictders  dtiappointmnt  and  speedy  repentance,  to 
the  Ministers  satisfaction  and  triumph.  They  even  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  biing  calUi  back  to  their  posts. 
They  soon  experienced  the  ill  policy  of  their  conduct*  Th9 
maticn  nvas  not  inflamed  by  their  conduct**  Set  and  read  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  R,  Walpole,  vol.  i.  4to.  p.  6o6.-*Mr.  Fox^ 
who,  as  well  as  every  other  statesman,  will  cercainly  peruse  tbia 
carioQS  and  instractive  work,  should  remember  a  saying  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  the  enemy  and  opposer  of  Walpole ;  <^  History  i| 
phUospphy  tiocbing  bj  e^iotf^ku'^    (M  arch  i  ^^9^) 

A. 4 
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When  Transatlantic  Emigrants  can  roam 

But 


resolution  of  Our  Great  Nation  raised  an4  aoimated  to  act| 

AS  ONB  MAN,  * 

If  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  the  Ministers  of  a  Coantry 
might  feel  an  assuranct  ivithin  themselves  that  the  Oenbraj. 
l>RiNCiPLB3»  on  which  they  have  acted,  have  been  just  and  justi- 
fiable, and  that  they  might  throw  themselves  on  the  judgment  of 
their  Country ;  in  my  opioidni  it  is^  the  present  hour.  The 
state  of  Earope  has  proved  the  intentions  of  France  from  tht 
first  moment  of  her  Revolution ;  and  every  historical  document 
daily  confirms  the  proof.  Though  I  profess  no  personal  predi* 
kction  for  Mr.  Pitt»  yet  I  join  in  thq  common  gratitnde  for  hi« 
firmness,  unbending  and  inflexible  perseverance  in  general  prin- 
ciples, which,  under  Providence,  may  yet  prove  our  salvation. 
Upon  very  serioas  and  mature  reflection,  I  feel  a  rooted  and 
unconquerable  veneration  for  this  great  and  transcendent 
character. 

Vt  TB,  FORTISSIKE  TeUCR^M, 

Accipio  agnoscoqui  /liens  /  nt  verla  Parentis^  ^ 

Et  v9cem  Anchi s^  magni  mentemque  recerdor  !       ( 179B.) 

(//)  I  allude  to  THE  uniok  or  French  Br^tberbood  in  Ireland 
with  their  Book  of  Death.-^tt  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Parr 
liamentary  Committee,  and  the  memorable  speech  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in 
the  H.  of  Lords  on  the  19th  Feb.  1798,  on  the  motion  of  the 
EarlofMoira.  (Reprinted,  Wright,  Piccadilly.)  The  verbal 
variations  of  the  editions  of  it  are  of  little  consequence.  The 
whole  of  it  should  be  read,  as  spoken  by  that  eloquent,  learned, 
well-informed,  patriotic,  and  undaunted  Statesman.  (March 
?798.)  % 
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But  to  return,  and  praise  our  [k)  English  home^ 
ff ow  when  the  French  defend  ys  (/)  in  disgrace, 
French  swords,  French  fraud,  French  priests,  oud 

French  grimace; 
When  England  changes  arms^r-At  such  a  view 
Must  I  find  method^  verse,  and  patience  too? 
"My  verse,  the  thunder  of  a  Patriot's  voice,        450 
Cries  loud  to  all,  who  England  make  their  choice, 
*^  Throw  wide  that  portal;  let  no  Roman  wait,  429 
♦*  But  march  with  Priestly  through  the  dextral  gate.(/») 

OCTAVIUS^ 


(i)  See  Mr.  Cooper  of  Manchester's  Account  on  his  retom 
from  America,  and  the  Letters  of  some  wandering  Journeymaa 
Weaver  or  Carpenter,  I  forget  which,  &c.  &c.  Jmpudens  liqiii 
patrios  Penates^  &c. 

(/)  I  allude  to  the  French  Emigrant  Regiments,  enrolled  in 
the  Brithb  army.  Surely  this  is  a  measure  of  government 
pnwise,  ^nd  onaccountable  on  any  sound  principle ;  a  project  of 
desperation,  one  woUld  think.    Is  this  a  time  for  Englishmen  to 

My, 

Mutemus  clypeos,  Danaumqui  Insignia  nobis 

Aptemus.  (July  179;.) 

[m)  ««  Through  the  dtxtral  gate  !•»— My  altasion  is  this.    In  \ 
tncient  times,  the  most  frequented  roads  to  the  city  of  Rome  had 
49¥bU  gat^s,    Th^ijr  who  cainc  int9  fbi  citj  passed  through  the 

lefc-^and 
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OCTAVIUS. 

Talk  thus»  e^en  Horsley  shall  applaud :  proceed. 

AUTHOR. 

The  tears  that  Britain  sheds,  her  wounds  thatblced^ 
Call  for  a  fostering  hand,  the  balm  of  Peace  ; 
Not  styptics,  which  the  sang;uine  tide  increase  ; 

Such 


kft*hand  gate  ;  and  tBey  who  went  out  op  the  city  took  the 
vigbt'band gzXt,  See  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  L.  lo.  c  9.  Plinj, 
Sa  tuf  Natarat  History,  in  the  Chapter  de  Roma,  Lib.  3.  c«  j. 
'^eakfng  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  says,  *^  that  twet'Vi  of  the 
^  tbirij'U^im  gates  should  only  be  numbtnd  na,  {Semel  jvmmt- 
"  rmrt).**  The  expression  is  odd,  but  it  alludes  to  such  of 
those  gates  as  were  double  in  this  sense.  This  was  not  unknown 
in  other  lealian  cities.  The  Porta  do*  Bonari  at  Verona  (In  the 
opinion  of  the  Marquese  Scipio  Maifei,  Verona  Illostrata* 
Fart  3.)  was  in  reality  a  twin  or  double  gate,  though  it  has  been 
jBistaken  by  some  antiquaries  for  an  arch  of  triumph. 

Jm  fimts  lih  the  present^  I  would  ni<ver  shut  those  deuhU  gates 
in  any  eity^  when  the  turbulent,  discontented,  and  factious  wish 
to  retire  into  fonign  parts.  We  all  remember,  that  Sir  Arthur 
Hazelrig,  John  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  ready  H 
mi  fir  JmerMf  werp  fTO?? ftH  ^  #/^#r  ^  fk^Mciii    Home^a 

irordi 
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Stich  as  State-quacks,  or  Barristers  expose 
For  feme  and  sale,  and  sleeping  might  disclose, 
Jn  state  affairs  all  Barristers  are  vain,  (mm)  469 

And  Erskine  nods,  the  opium  (»)  in  his  brain. 

Saw'st 

words  are  very  strong  and  remarkable  ia  this  Itcturing  age. 
*<  They  (i.  e.  Hampden,  Hazelrig,  and  Cromwell)  had  resolfitd 
for  ever  to  abandon  their  nativi  country,  and  iiy  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  globe,  where  they  might  tnjoy  Ueturts  and 
discoursei  of  any  length  or  form  that  pleased  them."  Mr* 
Hume  adds,  very  significantly,  «  The  King  had  afterwards  fall 
leisure  to  repent  this  exercise  of  his  authority/'  Harness  Hist. 
voL6.  p.  311.  Ed.  Svo.  17739 

{mm)  This  most  be  understood  with  an  exception  or  two. 
^  We  all  remember,  when  Thvrlow  and  Weddbrbvrnb 
(now  the  Lords  Thurlow  and  Loughborough)  were  first  called 
iBto  Parliament,  how  soon  they  proved  what  manner  of  men 
Aey  were.  They  separated  the  Lawyer  from  the  Statesman. 
It  was  a  prond  day  for  the  Bar  at  that  period ;  for  never  before 
that  day,  were  such  irresistible,  overbearing  powers  and  talenii 
Splayed  by  theofiicial  defenders  of  a  Minister: 
Hos  mirabantur  Athenae 
Torrentesy  pleni  et  moderantes  fraena  theatri  \ 

Lord  North  indeed,  when  he  appointed  Thurlow  and  Wed-i^ 
derburne  bis  Attorntf  and  Sollicitor  Gimrah  meant  no  more  than 
to  give  spirit,  eloquence,  and  argument  to  his  measures  1  but  ii| 
effect,  he  hong  a  mill-stone  on  the  necks  of  all  their  saccessors/' 
fref.  Epistle  to  the  Transl.  of  the  P.  of  L,  p.  26. 

(«)  Erskine^ — Mr.  Barrister  Erskine  is  celebrated  for  taking 
9j>ium  in  great  quantities,  (I  hay^  often  heard  him  speak  in 

prai«e 
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Saw'st  thou,  (or  did  my  troubled  fancy  dream  ?) 

High 

praise  of  it)  and  if  he  proceeds  in  this  manner,  it  is  apprehended 
tHat  his  political  faculties  will  die  of  too  large  a  dose,  of  which 
there  are  many  symptoms  already.  I  would  be  clearly  tinder- 
stoody  that  all  my  observations  are  confined  to  his  political  con* 
duct  and  career*  They  are  not  extended  to  his  professional 
character,  which  is  great,  or  to  his  private  life,  which  no  man  it 
inclined  to  respe(:t  more  than  myself  i  but  his  political  doctrines 
are  plunging  and  dangerous*  Mn  Erskine  has  informed  the 
public,  that  he  bas  not  the  talents  of  a  statesman,  which,  in  com« 
mon  with  the  kingdom  at  large,  I  readily  admit  as  part  of  my 
political  creed ;  though  it  is  so  yay  plain,  as  hardly  to  be  an 
article  of  faith. 

In  his  late  flimsy  and  puerile  **  View  of  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  present  French  War,"  he  comes  forth 
to  the  public  pueXot  (ro^terrixftf^  xjxi  troQxpoJS^  to  use  an  ex- 
pression from  Themistius ;  but  I  cannot  stile  him  in  the 
words  of  that  orator,  before  the  Emperor  Constantias,  at 
Art;^8  f/LOipoLS  ^uffBt  /xETE^oy,  Zorov  Hpaanov,  cxcidEir  So0€v  roit 
r^Se  €ir  E7r»/x€X£iav.  {a)  I  positirely  will  not  translate  thi< 
Greek,  either  for  the  Barrister  himself,  or  the  country  members^ 
or  the  eledors  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth ;  but  I  shall  leave  it. 
to  be  rendered  faithfully  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  or  Mr.  £rskine'a 
language  master.  Indeed  in  this  age  we  require  nothing  but 
what  we  call,  eloquence ;  though  the  term  is  miserably  abused. 
But  such  as  it  is,  eloquence  in  the  political  world  is  like  charity 
in  the  Christian  character;  without  it  a  man  is  counted  dead. 

In  ancient  times  however,  in  one  particular  there'  was  9 
great  and  essential  difference  from  the  present.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  without  use  to  hint,  and  to  remind  some  persons,  that  in 

Greece 

{a)  Themist.  Orat.  p.  3*  Ed«  fol,  Harduioi|  i6S^, 
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I 

High  o*er  yon  cliff,  in  majesty  supreme. 

Vengeance 

Greece  and  Athens,  ^  apod  Grecian),  (in  the  opinion  and 
triamphanc  language  of  Cicero,*)  quae  semper  ELOQjjENTiiU 
PKINCEP8  EssB  voLuiT,  atqac  illas  omnium  doctrinarum 
inventriccs  Jthenasp  in  quibus  summa  dicendi  vis  et  inventa 
est  et  PERFECTA  ;"  in  Greece  and  Athens,  I  say.  Orators 
and  Barristers  were  never  permitted  to  make  any  epilogus  or 
piroratioM  whatsoever  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  senate* 
Epilogos  ILLI  mos  civitatis  abstulerat,  says  Quinciliant; 
and  from  whom?  From  Demosthenes.  On  which  passage 
the  learned  Turnebus  observes,  **  Non  licebat  Athenis  affectum 
movere,  ac  ne  Epilogo  quidemuti;**  and  yet  Demosthenes 
appeared  under  ebii  restriction.  What  does  Mr.  Erskine  think  ? 
Has  he  ever  read  the  Pleadings  for  i&e  Crown^  or  against 
Midlas,  or  IlBpi  HapaTrpsaSBias  ?  { 

Mr.  Erskine  always  appears  to  me  below  his  natural  size^ 
when  he  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons :  I  have  too  often 

disliked 

*  De  Orat.  L^  i.  f  Quint.  L.  lo.  c.  z 

5  Mr.  Erskine,  if  he  ever  read  this  last  oration,  [may  perhaps 
recollect  the  allusion  to  the  WaterClock^  by  which  the  length 
of  public  speeches  was  regulated.  OvS'  eyx^*  /t^era  roujV  jJ^o/p 
»$£<(  fi/^<.  The  use  of  this  Clepsydra  is  proved  from  various 
authorities  by  the  learned  Sigonius,  concerning  the  customs  of 
the  Athenians.  I  am  told  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  Clep« 
tydrse  or  Water*Clocks  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  in 
all  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster.  What  an  useful  inven* 
tion  for  the  Public !  Such  a  custom  might  be  safely  adopted 
even  from  a  tyrannical  democracy  ;  and  we  should  never  forget, 
that  mh  was  the  Consutution  gi  dltbm. 


t    38^    1 
Vengeance  his  attribute,  (and«  as  he  trod^ 


Th« 


disliked  his  manner  and  his  nutten  In  Westmiaster  lUA 
he  is  without  an  eqoal  t  he  has  no  rival  in  the  eloqacncc 
adapted  to  the  Bar  and  a  Jury.  But  as  he  confesses  himself  n9 
Statesman,  he  should  have  spoken  with  more  modesty  and 
deference  on  political  subjects  to  those,  who  are  confessedly 
great  statesmen  in  the  esteem  of  the  country.  I  will  leave  in 
Mr.  Erskine's  ear  the  words  which  Demosthenes  thundered 
UffdLstJndroticm.  It  cannot  however  be  supposed  for  a  moment^ 
that  I  can  mean  to  compare  a  gentleman  of  genius  and  dbtinc- 
tion  like  Mr,  Erskine,  with  such  a  being  as  Androtion.  I  only 
give  the  words,  and  Dr.  Parr  may  translate  them  if  he  pleases* 
£i  enippeuroScin  7i  ITe/Xis-,  aXXa  ixvi  ruv  apyjtiy  erspuv  ee^inrroify^ 
•rpboXoyctTO  Eivaif  hx  av,  w  Avipef  A09)yaioi»  ro^  vSpBii  WBy(^a6B 
ras  TtnrHf  as  nara.  T91v  ayopon  Xpt^BV^  Goon  ev  rauq  exxXtioxoi^a 
cffi  Ttf  SmfJMTOf^  itiXtis  xau  sx  itiXuv  xdKon  iaurn  QbXtmSp  xai  ex 
CeXtiovo/v.* 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  to  all  persons  who  have  an  itch 
for  writing  or  speaking,  in  public  or  private,  from  Mr.  Bar- 
lister  Erskine  Jpwm  to  Mr.  Dent  and  his  dogs,  to  study  with 
care  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his 
Advice  to  an  Author.  The  words  are  these ;  '*  Where  the 
harm  would  be  of  spending  some  discoorse,  and  bestowing 
a  little  breath  and  clear  voice  purely  upon  ourselves,  I  cannot 
aee.  We  might  j)eradventure  be  less  noisy  and  more  profit- 
able in  company,  if  at  convenient  times  we  discharge  some 
(Df  our  articulate  sound,  and  sfoie  to  purstha  viva  voce,  t/uhem 

♦  Demosth.  Oral.  lUrit  Av^porwygj.  jBr.  Ed.  ^PeaenaO* 
J$70.  page  ft98. 
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The  conscious  waves  roird  back!)  the  passing  GoD^ 
That  shook  old  Ocean's  empire  ?  from  Ipeneath 
Strange  threatening  notes  in  hollow  murmurs  breathe^ 
Hoarse  through  the  deafen'd  shrouds!    But  hush'd 

the  blast. 
The  Trident  is  confirmed  :  the  dream  is  past,  {o) 

Oh 


mbne.**  Advice  to  m  Author,  Sect.  z.  This  antidpatliig 
remedy  of  Soliloquy  the  noble  adviser  prescribes  against  the 
disease^  called  The  Lbprosy  of  £loqi7encb»  which  is 
now  a  British  Epidemic.  Mr.  Erskine,  as  I  have  been  informed^ 
has  been  under  a  regimen  for  a  long  time  to  no  effect,  and 
a  Committee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (appointed  by  the 
House)  who  have  examined  Mr.  Erskine's  case,  and  the  state 
of  his  blood,  have  reported  it  as  their  opinion*  that  this  Le« 
prosy  of  Eloquence,  with  which  he  is  infected,  is  like  the 
Leprosy  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  that  it  will  cUave  to  him  for 
i%fir,  except  he  rigidly  adheres  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  anticipating 
remedy  of  soliloquy,  and  abstains  firom  speaking  in  ali  places 
but  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench. — JBa  sejuctet  in  aula  ^olvs! 
(July  1797.) 

(#)  These  lines  wer^t  written  and  inserted  here  at  the  Utter  end 
#f  the  month  of  May,  1797. 

Froh  dolor !  ImperiumTelagi,  sAvuMqvB  Tridiutim 
Cut  nunc  sorte  datum  i 

A  patriotic  poet  may  be,  I  hope,  in  this  instance  prophetical : 
If  The  draya  i^paft/'^   Behold  the  coAfirmation  by  Admiral 

yisc^nc 


t  ^84  i 

Oh,  stfong  against  ourselves,  and  rashly  bold !  470 
No  voice,  as  in  the  Hebrew  fane  of  old  j 
From  Britain's  center  to  her  utmost  bouridsi 
From  parting  (yi)  angels  in  sad  accent  sounds  i 

Paincf 

yiscount  Duncan,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Earl  Howe,  the  great 
Kaval  Triumvirs.    I  trust  we  shall  never  again  say^ 

Ennt  tutis  terrarum  crimina  <v^//j/ 
Ex  quo  Jura  Freti,  majestatemque  repostam 
Rupit  lasonia  Pt/ffis  Pagasan  rapina  \  (a)       (Nov.  1797.) 

{p)  I  trust  that  Great  Britain  is  yet  firm,  and  that  the  guar« 
dians  of  her  laws  and  constitution  will  stand  bold»  undaunted, 
and  with  deliberate  valour.  My  allusion  in  the  verse  is 
this.  After  the  profanation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem^ 
under  the  Roman  Emperor  Titus,  we  read  (it  is  recorded  by 
their  own  Historian)  that  the  voices  of  guardian  angels  were 
heard  at  the  dead  cf  night,  crying  oat  through  it's  inmost 
recesses,  MerafaivwptEv  EvT€:^Ogv,  **  Let  us  depart  hence!**  See 
the  seventh  book  of  the  Jewish  War,  by  Josephus.  {b)  I  re« 
commend  the  perusal  of  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  section,  (r) 

The  Historian,  in  some  parts  of  it,  is  scarcely  inferioi;  in  spirit, 
language,  and  sublimity,  to  ^Eschylus  himself.  Surely  at  this 
most  awful  hour  when,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  the  moral 
and  the  natural  world  seem  to  be  breaking  up  together,  when  the 
most  powerful  European  states,  and  populous  cities  have  bees 
convulsed  or  overthrown,  can  w^  hear,  without  secret  emotion 

and 

(iO  Statins,  AchilU  L.  i.   (b)  Joseph,  p.  1280  Edit.  Huds.  Oxoa^ 
(0  L.  7,  Cap,  5, 


Paitie  may  blaspheme.  Tone,  Tookc,  and  Thelwall 
I  mourn. 

Our  Ark  (y)  is  still  by  hallo w'd  hands  upborne ! 

I  too 

find  without  a  kindred  horfor^  what  the  Historian  calb,  tbe 
pMfAoiutoifv  rayfMtruv  aXxKoLyyiOS  avyJ^i^ii^uv^  the  rorv 
^r^a-ixtnori  wpt  xat  ai^vipcj  xexi/xXft/ptsvwv  xpctvyii^  Can  we 
read  unmoved,  Oi/re  ^Xix^a/  w  sXeor,  »r*  evrpo^u  «/x,vorwTOf ! 
Afpbo;  fAapOrivofji^syoi  xpu  pLe/xt/xoTE^  ci^  diOpiJAii  xat  upouf/ft* 
Bvrovnffav*  Slo^^^i  ^rs  Tleipxia^  xxi  ra,  ^epi^  o^  Capunpav 
voiHrrot  Twv  op|>wiv.  T«  GopuSa  ret  ITadv}  (poSspanrspa !  xtX»— • 
I  will  make  no  apology  for  presenting  the  learned  reader  with 
this  passage^  as  Lopginus  would  say^  Ovrat  fAsy^Xoi  hi  Xoyoi^ 
KOti  sf^Sptdeis  ai  svvoixr  o\ov  ffoifiAOLTiov  ipsifJUiriKOv  Kat  svay^vm,^ 
I  expect  his  thanks  and  not  his  ccnsui'e^  if  he  is  wortjiy  to 
read  it.  ^ 

{q)  The  Abhi  BAitittlBt  has  done  a  public  service  to  Europe, 
by,  his  eloquent  and  perspicuous  delineation  of  thi  History  rf 
Jacohinhmi  in  his  work  intitled  <'  Memnns  pour  strvir  a  P  histoiri 
<*  du  Jacohinism€.*^  I  by  no  means  subscribe  to  ail  the  Abbe's  , 
opinions  and  particular  doctrines,  or  to  his  whims  and  fancies  : 
bat  in  the  disposition  of  the  whole  work,  I  perceive  the  hand 
of  a  master.  He  has  discovered,  and  traced  from  the  very 
source,  the  original  Cabal  and  it's  impioas  infamous  leaders; 
and  he  has  laid  down  their  scheme,  and  disposed  the  proofs 
from  ihiir  own  authentic  wricings  and  worses,  in  a  convincing, 
orderly,  and  logical  arrangement.  It  is  the  best  historical  and 
critical  commentary  extant  (except  the  events  themselves)  oa 
Mr.  Burke's  first  work,  called  '*  Reflections  on  the  Revolutioa 

Bb  ia 

^  Longin,  Sectt  9«  de  SaUim. 


[    j8M 
I  too  will  call^  loud  through  the  gathering  stontj^ 

Godwin 

iti  Finnce*'*  i  Jg6.  It  )s  "worthy  to  be  reid  by  aU  ivho  aft 
interested  in-tfae  great  cause  of  God  and  man,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  read  and  studied. 

Finis  tt  jStai 
iTotantroi  tEtJt  volvmvs  dbcus  adI>eIie  morti! 

It  is  for  such  paramount  reasons^  that  the  Legislature  and  ail 
the  Magistrates  of  Great  Britain  are  lotidly  called  upon  t§  contnll 
(while  they  jet  can  control!  with  effect)  h  tbe  ArUr,  end  by  the 
law  alone,  such  works  as  thOse  by  Thomas  Paine,  and  all  the 
'  spawti  of  lewdness,  infidelity,  and  democncyi  in  their  Tigonr, 
or  in  their  dotage.  They  are  called  upon  to  repress  ijlaw  such 
popular  works  or  novels  as  thb  Mokk,  by  M.  Lewis  Esq.M.  P. 
which  I  have  stated  *  amply,  and,  as  I  think,  have  proved,  to  be 
indecent  and  blasphemous ;  and  to  watch  over  the  proceedings 
of  Dr.  Geddes,t  the  new  Translator  of  the  Bible. 

The  plain  questions  are  these :  *' Ahe  wb  to  be  pxbsexVed} 
and,  *' Can  we  be  paBsERvin  ?'' 

The  French  Revolution  is  now  matter  of  history^  I  mean  of 
history  speaking  in  every  language  of  every  nation  of  Europe. 
One  establishment  upholds  another ;  and  the  fall  of  any  one  draws 
after  it  a  long  i^uin.  Read  the  Memoires  of  the  Abbe  Baruel, 
and  doubt,  if  you  can,  ii^hether  LiTEkATvas  has  power  to  kill^ 
and  to  make  alive.  Atheist  Statesmen  always  co-operate  with 
Atheist  Philosophers,  hot.  are  generally  duped  by  them.  <*  Ila 
prcnnent  leufs  ordres  •*  cans  le  savoir/'  said  D'Alembert  in 
the  plenixmle  of  his  impudence* 

The  grand  triple  Conspiracy  and  crushing  Cabal,  under  all  it*a 
horrid  formularies,  against  religion,  regal  power,   and  sodiA 

Cidef 
*  Preface  to  Dial.  IV.  of  the  P.  of  L^  " '      ' 

^  Ib.Pr«f.ioDiaI.XV, 
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Godwin  (r)  and  Volney,  {s)  Ruin  and  Refbfm^ 

The 

order  under  moral  restraint,  has  shewn  what  is  the  force  and 

potency  of  LiTEkAXURE,  stimulated  and   conducted  by  an 

exterminating  philosophy.    Lbt  England  BEWAaB  And  looX 

TO  herself!  * 

•*  Me  veterum  frequens 

Memphis  pyramid  urn  docet ; 

Me  pressae  tumulo  lacryma  gloria  !        . 

Me  project  jacentium 

Passim  per  populos  busta  Quirltium^ 

Fumantumque  cadaver m 

Regnorum  tacito,  Rufe,  silentio 

Msstum'multa  monenc !" 

(r)  Godwin.-^**  £cce  iteriim   Crispinus!'^   and  I  wish  I 

need  not  proceed  with  the  line,   **  £t  est  mihi  saepe  vocandus 

'•*  in  partes:    Monstrum  nulla    virtutc  redemptam.''— In  my 

'  note  in  Dialogue  the  Third  .of  the  P.  of  L.  I  thought  I  had  taken 

leave  oi  William  Godw.in  j  but  he  has  again  obtruded  himself 

upon  the   public*    As  one  of  the  public,  I  shall  give  a  few 

remarks  on  his  late  book,  called  ^*  The  Enquirer,  or  Reflectiona 

^'  on  Education,  Manners,  and  Literature,  in  a  series  of  Essaysi** 

Of  his  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  the  author  indeed 

differs  in  opinion  froin  me.     He  declares,  in  his  Preface  to  his 

Enqmrer^  that  **  An  Enquiry  thus  pursued  on  Political  Justice, 

(i.e.  as  he,  William  Godwin,  has  pursued  it)  is  undoubtedly  iic 

"S  -  THE 

m    ■—(■*■■■  ■■  —I  ■  Willi  I  ,  ■  ■  I. „,  II     I  I  .         I.I  ■■  t  ■      ■!    ^ 

*  See  also  *<  the  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against  all  the  Reli- 

^  gions  and  Governments^  of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the  SecreC 

'*  Meetings  of  Free  Masons,  Illuminati,  &c.  &c.  by  J.  RobuoD^ 

*^  A.M."    A  book  of  great  imporunce  and  solemn  waroiog  to 

this  country,  which  should  be  perused  with  Abbi  Barael't  wock« 

They  reflect  a  powerful  light  on  each  other. 

Bb  2 
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Their 


TH*  HidHifT  iTTtB  OF  man!!  !"  But  as  i  tiavc  gWcn  my 
pptnion  upon  it  in  the  Third  Dialogue  of  the  P.  of  L.  I  shalf 
say  nothing  here.    Yet  I  might  add,  as  it  is  recorded  of  the 

infidel  ISoaster  before  Thebes^ 

Si  tardius  artus 

Gcssissenty  ftrntfulnun  meruisse  secundum.'^  . 
1  shall  take  tut  a  /tU)  chapun  of  his  new  book,  for  really  I 
should  fatigue  myself  and  my  reader  past  al(  snfFerance,  if  I  were 
to  go  through  with  it.  The  spirit  and  the  manner  i$  the  same  in 
alJ  these  £:says.  *'  The  present  volume/'  (i.  e.  the  Enquirer) 
he  informs  us,  (Preface,  p.  8  )  "  is  presented  to  the  coniemplativf 
reader,  not  z^dicta^  bat  as  tbi  materials  of  thinkjko, 
and  that  they  are  committed  to  his  mercy."  He  add?» 
^  "  that  with  as  ardent  a  passion  for  inno*uation  as  ever,  he,  (i.  e. 
WilliamGodwin)  feels  himself 'more  patient  and  tranquil.'* 
This  is  pleasslnt  to  himself  certainly,  bat  whether  his  opinion* 
and  their  consequences  will  promote  patiena  and  tranquillity  in 
§tbtr  men,  is  all  that  we  are  concerned  to  know,  and  toexpose. 
He  professes  to  write  a  moral  work ;  it  is  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected,  whatever  be  may  think. 

I  would  premise,  that  there  is  a  diiFerence  in  considering  a 
moral  and  a  mere  meuphysical  Enquiry.  In  the  latter,  it  is 
just  and  necessary  to  take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  system,  to  know 
It's  efficacy  and  apparent  truth  ;  but  in  amoral  work  there  is  not 
the  same  necessity,  and  for  this  plain  reason.  Mankind  are 
guidiJ'  in  tbtir  actions^  not  by  system,  but  by  singlt  impulsts  j  by 
detached  maxims,  by  aphorisms,  by  sentences,  which  have  fre- 
quently the  force  of  whole  volumes*  Whatever  impels  to  action 
sif^ly  and  by  iuelf,  may  be  considered  also  apart,  and  held  forth 
cither  to  approbation*  or  to  censore.    For  this  important  reason 

*  Thcbaid.  L.  lo. 
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.  Thtir  colours  gaudy,  though  but  idly  (/)  spread.    - 

Better 

I  shill  offer  to  the  public  notice  some  passages  from"  The  En* 
•*  quirer^  by  William  Godwin.**  The  book  perhaps  has  been 
re^d  very  little;  but  sn  it  is  published  and  may  be  read,  I  am 
sure  it  ought  to  be  criticized,  not  from  it*s  excellence,  nor  the 
ability  of  the  writer,  but  from  the  subject  matter. 

His  first  Chapter  or  Essay  is,  **  Of  awakening  the  Mind.^\  He 
begins  within  wery  wise  a  sentence,  that  we  are  naturally  prepared 
for  mucl^  instruction,  I  have  indeed  been  told,  that  Mr.  Godwin's  - 
piother,  lijce  little  Isaac's  in  Sheridan's  Duenna,  used  to  call 
him  ^'  Little  Solomon.'*  What  is  this  sentence  ?  verbatim  as 
follows:  **  ^individuals  wer^  univenefl/j  happy,  the  specie^ 
nvau/d  be  happy!"  Again.  ♦*  When  a  child  is  bqra^  one  of 
the  earliest  purposes  of  his  inscUutor  onght  to  be,  to  <<u'alf« 
his  mind^  to  breathe  tf  soul  into  fhe^  as  yet  unformed/ «rajj/* 
Whether  the  mptss  is  the  m/W,  or  the  mind  the  mass]  and  at  what 
time  the  soul  is  to  be  breathed  into  the  mind,  is  not  (^uite  clear;  bat 
it  is  *t/erj  instructive.  Mr.  Godwin  also  thinks^  that  **  it  is  not 
the  absardest  of  paradoxes  to  affirm,  that  the  true  object  of 
juvenile  education  is  to  teach  no  one  thing  in  particular;  but  (the 
reader  will  be  rather  surprised)  tp  provide,  against  the  age  of 
J^tve-and-tiventy^  a  mind  well  regulated,  active,  and  prepared  to 
iearny  It  is  to  be  rememl^ered,  that  ihc  general  educatipn  of 
mankind  is  the  object  under  consi'deration. 

If  the  reader's  jpiqd  is  not  a'wa^emd  by  such  an  alarum  of 
ponsensci  I  thinly  he  must  be  deeply  intranced,asfast  as  a  moderri 
watchman,  or  Mr.  Godwin  himself,  when  he.wrote  the  chapter. 

Next  comes  Essay  a.  '•  On  the  Uiility  of  Talents."  From 
this  ux  learn,  in  Mr.  Godwin^s  own  words,  that  **  The  epiy 
^mplete  protection  against  the  appellation  of  fool,  it  lo   b? 

B  b  3  the 
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vthe possessor  of  tfneommeti  capacity;"  and  that  *•  a  selfsath/ed^ 
^al/"wiited  ftUaw  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  thinirs."  Thi$ 
is  jilso  *uifj  instrmcti'vef  and  lets  us  into  the  accret  of  Mr.  G'^d^-in's 
wits,., and  his  self-satisfaction.  But  I  cannot  think  Mr  G/s 
instractions  will  *'  produce  in  his  pupil  or  child  (if  he  has 
either)  one  of  tbt  long^looked-for  sanfiours  of  the  human  racr.*'*  It 
inight  perhaps  produce  another  Anacharsis  Cloocs,  the  Orator 
of  the  human  race. 

TfciBn  come  **  The  Sources  of  Genius,'*  in  Essay  3.  The 
sentiments  ^v^  either  so  trite»  or  so  absurd,  or  so  wicked,  that  it 
is  difficulty  to  choose.  One  of  them  I  must  select. — Of  the 
children  of  peusanUy  Mr.  G..  observes,  ^*  That  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  the .  very  traces  of  understanding  are  obliterated. 
They  ai;c  unlisted  at  tfiecpmfing  house  of  oppression.  Thjey 
2Te  iruiifed.  by  immodersLie  and  unremitting  labour.  Their 
heartSiftre  bardimd^  and  their  spirits  broken,  by  all  that  they  //«, 
all  that  thcyfee)^  and  all   that  they  loot  forwarJ  to.    This  is 

-ONE    OV    THE   most  INTEEE4TING  POINTS    OF  VIEW,  in  whlch 

we  consider  the  present  order  of  Society! !  f  It  is  the  gieat 
eiaugbter  bouse  of  genias,  and  of  mind.  It  is  the  unrelenting 
murderer  of  hope  and  gaiety,  of  the  love  of  reflection,  and  ^ 
ibelove^of  life^*  p.  i6.  This  it  is,  \  suppose,  as  this  atrocious 
bat  foolish  writer  would  call  it,  to  promote  patience  and  tranquillitp 
among  mankind !  Mr.  G.  has  not  yet  done.  Essay  the  4th  ia 
on  the  same  Sources.  Here'  he  proves  too  much  for  himself. 
He  says,  p.  19.  **  There  is  an  insanity  among  Philosophers^ 
that  has  brought  Philosophy  itself  into  di:)credit«" 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cehtury,  Mr.  G«  speaking  of 
Ihe  succession  of  events,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire 
ideas,  delivers  this^ntence  seriously  and  philosophically,  with  a 

view 
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view  to  be  insfructivif  as  I  «nppose.  '*  1/zny  man  was  to  tell 
me  that  if  I  pull  thi  irig^ir  of  my  gun,  a  rwifi  mnd  hiuutiful 
b^rsB  will  immediately  appear  starting  from  the  month  of  th# 
tube;,  1  can  only  answer,, /i^/  /  Jo  not  expict  it^  and  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  my  former  experience.  fiut/r«» 
assign  NO  reason  (!!!)  why  this  is  an  *vcnt  intrinsicaify  more  ' 
absurd,  or  Itss  Ithly  to  happtn  than  tbi  emtnt  I  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  witness.  It  may  be  familiarly  iUustrattd  to  the 
unltamtd  reader,  by  remarking,  that  tbi  process  of  generation^  in 
consequence  of  which  men  and  hordes  are  born,  has  obviously  no 
mor^  percei'vahle  correspondence  with  that  event,  tban  it  nvould  hav^i  > 
for  me  to  pull  tbe  trigger  of  a  gun  !!!'*  I  pass  by  the  gross  indecency 
of  the  illustration,  that  I  may  just  hint,  what  it  is  to  be  a  modern 
philosopher,  and  instruct  the  unlearned  in  ihtnc'w  W3iy. 

I  am  ashamed  l;o  analyse  any  other  opinions  in  this  Essay ;  bat 
as  Mr.  G.  is^upposed  by  some  persons,  to  be  **  A  man  of  talents," 
I  soppcse  also  Mr.  G.  hat  the  properties  of  **  A  man  of  talents,*' 
as  he  bimjel/hm  declared  them  to  be;  and  that  <<  Hb  (himself) 
can  recollect  up  to  nvbat  period  he  was  jejune ;  and  up  to  what 
perioil  he  t^as  ditlL  He  can  call  to  mind  the  inmumerable  errors 
of  speculation  be  has  committed,  tbat  would  almO^  disgrace  an 
ideof,**  (p*  28.)  For  my  own  part,  in  the  present  instance,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  recoileetion.  Mr.  Godwin  and  his  book 
^e  before  me.     So  much  for  **  A  man  of  talent  s^^* 

I  cannot  oppress  the  reader  with  all  his  desolating,  unfounded, 
and  silly  opinions  on  all  trades,  professions,  and  occupations, 
wholly  subversive  of  the  present  order  of  society,  and  as  I  believe, 
of  any  supposeable  order  wh^itsoever  of  any  well-regulated 
human  Society. 

But  if  the  reader  wishes  to  be  amused  with  the  acme  or  height 
4>f  absurdity  and  wildncsS|  I  earnestly  recommend  him  to  read 

£  b  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  G's  account  of  "  The  Walk  tf  a  manvftaUnts^  (Wr.  Godwia 
himself,  for  instance^  and  tf  a  man  nuithwl  talents^  (such  as 
myself )  from  Templt  Bar  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.^''  (p»  3 1  and  32.) 
It  is  really  refreshing  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  can  be  superior 
to  it,  but  his  ^'  Gon  of  Generation,"  just  described,  and  his 
self-tilling  plough,'  without  the  intervention  of  man,"  in  his 
other  book  on  Political  Justice,  Vol,  2.  p.  494.  £d.  Svo. 

I  will  sive  Mr.  Godwin's  oovn  account  of  xh\i  famous  Walk, 
especiaUy  as  the  public  are  accustomed  to  observe  all  kinds  of 
men.  and  women  too,  between  Temple  Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
•*  The  c^/^ point  of  difference  (says  Mr.  G.)  between  the  man  of 
talents  and  tie  man  withotftj  consists  in  the  different  ways  in 
which  their  minds  arc  employed  during  M^  same  interval!!'." 
This  is  the  proposition,  ludicrous  and  absurd  enough  of  itself, 
1>ut  now  let  us  hear  the/iroofor  illustration,  ^^  They,  (i.  e.  the 
*'  man  of  talents  and  the  man  nuithout)  are  ohliged^  let  us  suppose, 
'*  to  walk  ^om  Temple  Bar  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

X.  The  Walk  of  a  Man  without  talents,  or  qf  a  J)vi.l 
•••  Man! 

♦*  The  puLL  MAN  gots  strait  forward :  he  has  so  many  fur* 
•*  longs  to  traverse.  He  observes  if  he  meets  any  of  his  acquaint' 
**  ance;  he  incites  respecting  their  health  and  their  family, 
*^  He  glaueei  perhaps  at  the  shops  as  he  passes ;  he  admires  the 
**  fashion  of  a  buckle,  and  the  metal  of  a  tea  urn.  Jf  he  ex/te>t 
**  riences  znyfights  of  fancy  (i.  e.  between  Temple  Bar  and  Hyde 
'^  Park  Corner)  they  are  of  a  j^r/  extent ;  of  the  same  nature 
••  as  the  fight  ^  a  forest  bird  clipped  pf  his  wings^  and  c^ndfmned 
•^  to  pass  tUc  re^t  of  his  life  in  z  fartn-yardC* 
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2.  Th£  Walk  of  a  Man  op  Talents  ! 
"  On  the  other  hand,  thb  man  of  talents  g\vts/uil  scope 
**  to  his  imaginaWon.    He  laughs  and  cries.     Unindebted  to  the 
•'  suggestions  of  the  surrounding  objects,  his  tuhole  soul  is  cm- 
«*  ployed!'* 

We  are  now  to  prepare /or  the  employment  of  the  whole  soul  of  a 
man  of  talents  fron^Temple  Bar  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  the 
Keader  will  observe  that  he  has  enough  to  do. 

*^  He  (the  man  of  talents)  inters  inio  nice  calculations;  he 
^*  digests  sagacious  reasonings** 

(All  this  is  done  between  Temple  Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Corner.) 

**  In  imagination  he  declaims  or  describes^  impressed  with  the 
«*  detjiejt  sympathy,  or  elevated  to  the  loftiest  rapture.  He  passes 
♦*  though  a  thousand  imaginary  scenes,  tries  bis  courage^  tasks  his 
**  ingenuity t  and  thus  htQomt^ gradually  prepared  to  meet  almost  aitf 
}*  of  the  many-coloured  events  of  human  life.  He  consults  ly  the 
♦*  aid  of  memory  the  books  he  has  read,  (N.  B.  a  man  of  talents 
♦*  never  reads  in  the  streets,)  and  he firojects  others  for  ihc/uture 
^'  instruction  and  delight  of  mankind." 

(I  always  said  Mr.  G.  himself  /krojecffd  his  book  on  Justice^ 
0ixd  this  on  Education,  iu  the  streets;  bic  tu  /rm7x,iWor/f  solebas.) 

*•  ^he  ohserves  the  passengers,  (the  dull  man  only  observes 
**  his  acquaintance)  he  reads  their  countenances,  conjectures 
^*  their  fiasf  history,  and  fbrms  a  superficial  notion  of  their 
f*  wisdom  and  /oily,  their  virtue  or  vice,  satisfaction  or 
^*  misery.  If  he  observes  the  scenes  that  occur,  it  is  with  the 
•*  eye  of  a  coonoisscur  or  an  artist."  (The  dull  man  above 
iDinds  only  buckles  and  tea  urns  )  **  Every  object  is  capable  of 
4^  suggesting  to  him  a  Folume  of  Reflections.^*  (Mr.  G^  must 
paean  his  c^n  volume  now  before  me,  called  Peflcctions  on  man* 

ners 
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ncrs,  cdticatfbn,  and  litcratorc.)  **  The  time  of  these  two  fersomt 
••  in  $mi  respect  resembles ;  it  has  krwght  them  hoih  to  HjJe  Park 
••  Canur*    In  almost  every  othcl-  respect  it  is  dissimilar." 

Here  is  the  denouement^  or  Eypw«  of  Philosofiher  Godwik, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  be  thinks  it  a  discovery  in  Terra  jam 
cogntta,  as  he  will  allow  the  ground  to  be  between  Temple 
Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Corner.  I  cannot  sa^he  Parallel  is  quite 
in  the  manner  of  Plutarch;  but  it  is  very  instructive.  No  man 
can  ever  be  again  at  a  loss  to  know  a  man  of  talents,  from  a  man 
without,  20  the  streets.  I  had  often  been  puzzled,  till  I  met  with 
Ihis  instructive  volume  of  Reflections, 

When  the  Reader  has  considered  this,  and  all  the  other  parts 
1  have  produced,  and  thousands  which  I  have  omitted,  he  will 
remember  that  Mr.Gop  WIN  haaset  himself  up  for  a  Legislator^ 
a  Reformer,  a  Philosopher,  a  destroyer  of  ancient  prejudices,  and 
a  builder  of  new  systems^  a  guide  through  the  darkness  of  the 
world  by  this  new  light ;  and  he  expects  the  obeisance  of 
mankind.  I  am  sure,  I  cannot  evtih  conceive  how  any  man  or 
woman  cculd  be  induced  to  worship  aEFoa^  such  am  imag^ 
of  Democracy  and  Tyranny,  whoever  may  sound  the  oomet^ 
•ackbut,  or  dulcimer  at  the  dedication.  It  is  not  an  image  of 
gold  ;  it  is  an  image  of  irm  mixed  with  miry  day. 

This  it  is  to  instruct  the  world,  to  reform  it,  to  make  it 
happy.  Mr.  G.  comes  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  that  I 
know  not  when  to  6nish  my  questions.  I  might  go  on  chapter 
by  chapter  in  this  manner.  Ler  any  man  look  at  his  opinions^ 
and  the  nature  oi  his  knowledge  and  his  pretensions.  1  must 
copy  two  thirds  (at  the  least)  if  I  wished  to  express,  and  to 
expose^  all  that  is  reprehensible  ^i  this  volume,  or  wicked,  or 
ridiculous,  or  trite  beyond  belief.    1  would  bold  up  Mr.  G.'s 

owa 
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'own  propositioas,  in  hti  own  wordf,  to  all  persons  who  have 
.  understand tng,  and  let  them  judge  for  themselves.  Let  them 
fairly  decide  whether  his  impiety  be  not  even  less  than  his  follf 
and  the  weakness  of  'hh  understanding  more  visible  than  the 
plunging  violence  of  his  exertions.  Dat  operam^oit  cum  ratiom 
insantat. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  at  best  but  a  mongrel,  or  an  exotic.  He  is 
grafted  upon  the  stock  of  Condorcet,  and  the  French  rabble  on 
French  ground ;  but  be  has  not  even  the  racimss  of  that  teeming 
soil.  English  minds  will  not  long  bear  the  grossness  of  such  an 
imposition;  for  we  are  better  and  earlier  taught,than  he  wishes  we 
should  be.  Reason  indeed  disclaims  Mr.  Godwin  ;  of  eloquence,  - 
and  good  writing,  (in  spite  of  all  his  dogmatism)  he  knows 
nothing ;  and  of  the  Belles  Lettres  nearly  as  much  as  can  be 
attained,  or  rather  fiideJ  upy  in  a  modern  academy  in  some 
I^ndoa  Square,  or  at  Islington. 

■  But  for  Mr.  Godwin  we  are  to  lay  down  Plato  and  Xeno^ 
phon;  for  him  we  are  to  relinquish  Aristotle  and  Tully;  to 
him  Locke  is  to  give  wa^,  and  the  simplicity  and  tempered 
bumoor  of  Mr.  Addison  is  to  be  lost  in  Mr.  GTod win's  effusions. 

I  really  am  fatigued  with  this  man.  Nothing  but  theimpor* 
tance  of  the  consequences  and  effects  of  his  wild,  weak,  wicked, 
and  absurd  notions,  (I  cannot  dignify  them  with  the  name  of 
principles,  or  di^iwyMrx)  could  have.prevailed  upon  me  to  hav^ 
wasted  irretrievably  so  much  of  oay  time  upon  them. 

From  the  period  when  Philoso/iher  Hums  first  garbled  his 
neglected  •«  Treatise  on.Human  Nature,"  and  published  it  in 
the  form  of  Essays,  and  set  up  a  kind  of  jlof's/top  of  morality  in 
the  suburbs  of  Atheism,  we  have  had  nothing  but  Essays  upon 
Essays,  till— we  all  know  the  consequence.  And  last  of  all  comes 
X  •         -  Philosohber 
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rJUUn/tln  GoDwxKf  and  sets  up  l]i^  tnunpery  shop  too.  ia  the 
Mine  quarter;  though  be  is  willjog  to  wait  upon  ladies  an4 
gecttemen  at  their  own  hous(;s,  with  his  *^  Gros  paquet  de  toiU 
Vfrte*  ^rouge^^  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  celebrated 
Frifiiir  in  Gil  Blas^  and  with  the  samo  kind  of,  j[ostice.  He 
presents  you  with  his  second-hand  suits^  with  his  *^  .koBits  dc 
♦*  draji  tout  wiist**  and  hjs  *'  ha^iis  dc  yehurs  unjuu /ia5sis\^*  dc- 
xnands  bis  ^isfante  ducats^  and  then  addresses  you  with  the  same 
cool  effrontery  ;  "  Fous  etes  hi^n  heureux  ^u  on.  se  soil  addrcsi^  X, 
^  uou^lutot  qu*  a  un  autre*  Graces  au  del,  J*  exerce  rondement 
••  ma  /trqfefsion;  Je  suis  hE  seul  Fripier  qjji  ait  de  la 
•*  MORALS.*'*  So  much  for  Philos^/iler  GopwiNi  or  Lb 
Fhclosophb  Fr)pier,  malgre  set  moral^t 

To  the  learned  world  in  particular  (if  they  have  ever  drudgec) 
through  the  works  of  Mr.  Godwin  as  \  have  done)  I  will  address 
a  few  words  from  the  second  book  of  the  Pyrrhonic  Institution! 
of  Scxtus  Empiricus^  as  applicable  to  William  QoDyyjii,,after 
^U  the  observations  1  have  made  on  his  writings.     , 

E^oM*v  IC  k  TON  AN©PX2nON  TQTTON  J*«icpTv«  ri 
«7r»   wv    aJcXo/v    Zftawv,    w   EIAIKPlNaX'  NOH2AI 

(/)  Volney.— See  Dial.  i.  (note  r)  of  the  P.  of  L.  for  tti 
iccount  of  Mr.  Volncy's  book,  entitled,  •«  Ruin5|  or  Mcdita, 
tion  on  the  Revolution  of  Empires." 

(/)  "  Mocking  the  air  with  colours  jdly  spread/* 

Shaksp6are*8.^iiig  Johnt, 
I  wisl^  , 

1^  Green  is  the  symboi  of  the  Irisk^  and  Red  of  French  denao« 
cratie  factions. 

t  Scxti  Empyrici  Inst.  Pyrrhou.  I.  ».  c.  5^ 
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Better  with  Warner  mov«  with  tneasur'd  ha$te. 

To 

I  wish  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  exeellent,  very  seasonable^ 
and  important  pamphlet  called  *^  Reform,  or  Ruin/*  by  Jr 
Bowdler  Esq.  which  ts  well  writtfit. 

(u)  AH  Doctors  (and  Bishops  too)  should  remember  it  is  one 
thing  to  preach,  and  another  to  print  and  publish  their  sermons. 
It  is  also  high  time  for  Bishop  Horsbly  (qui  au  traversdetouC 
sa  piete  n'  est  fitu  Auttur  imfiuniment ;  et  qui  s  la  satisfactraiv 
d'  arracher  let  Felnfitueuses  mux  jdaisitt^  ^  tX  d*  afftrmir  dans  Uur 
devoir  des  E/wtiet  ihrafdeis  par  des  amaos  seducteurs ;  though  I 
cannot  say,  qu'  on  jtrouve  set  hmiliet^  et  ses  oumget  egalememt 
forts  et  delicMs)  it  is  high  time  I  say,  for  my  Lord  fitslfop 
Horsley  to  remember,  that  it  was  said  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Grenada,  ^'  Vbila  nn  Sermtm  qui  sent  furieusemeat  V  Apo« 
plexie4"  I  do  not  think  that  the  Arehevique  de  Gfenadr, 
(1  beg  pardon)  Bishop  Horsley  (for  I  thinkj  /le  never  wiO  he  ian 
Archbishop)  will  appoint  me  to  be  his  Seaetary,  or  in  the  ininait« 
able  words  of  Le  Sage,  be  desirous  '*  avoir  pres  de  lui  un  hommc 
(comme  mot)  qui  ait  de  la  literature,  et  une^poxr^  main  pourtaettre 
au  net  ses  homilies .^  ** 

I  may  add,  that  if  I  should  take  a  walk  through  the  Bishop's 
iiteraty  grounds,  I  fear  I  should  be  found  damaf^e-featant  \  and 
if\  were  to  enter  the  premises  at  Rochester  or  Westminster,  and 
be  prosecuted  for  if,  I  ehQuKl  certainly  direct  my  counsel  t9 
plead  a  special  <'  A7/  hahuit  in  tenementis^^  (See  Lord  Ray- 
mond's Rep.  1550)     For  though  his  Lordship,  as  Plaintiff,  is 

but 

*  See  his  Magdalen  Homilj^  and  his  speeches  in  the  H.  of  L» 
an  c&ses  of  Adultery. 

X  Gil  Bias,  liv.  x.  ch.  15.        f  lb.  liv.  7,  ch.  4  ace. 
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To  lend  new  pleasure  (y)  to  a  pcdant^seir^ 

Appeal 

bat  in  Assignee^  he  mdy  take  advantage  of  the  eshppel^  for  it  rtnu 
With  the  IfLnd.    See  Co,  Lytt.  15a.  and  Salk.  276. 

Truth,  erudition,  and  ability,  always  fail  in  their  effect,  if 
their  professors  enforce  them  with  violence,  or  asperity  in  the 
manner,  or  with  imprudence  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  ia 
the  place  of  delivering  them. 

(x)  I  allude  to  any  popular  preacher.  It  is  really  humiiiatiog 
and  degrading  to  the  Clergy  to  preach  frobattmary  sermons,  on 
any  vacancy  of  a  chaplainship  at  any  of-'the  dMrilable  foanda« 
tions,  before  tuck  a  set  of  judges.  .  One  is  for  vbke  and  action, 
another  for  what  he  calls  learning,  others  for  the  tender  passions, 
some  for  appeals  to  reason,  acid  others  again  love  logic  and 
close  argument.  No  Divine  can  satisfy  such  jud^^s,  bot  such 
a  Doctor,  as  is  described  by  John  of  Salisbury,  ^VDoctor  sane* 
**  tissimus  ille  Gregorius,  qui  melleo  frsedicationis  imhre  totam 
*'  rigavit  et  inebriavit  Ecclesiam  !*'  It  is  high  time  to  put  these 
affairs  on  a  more  respectable  footing  for  the  Clergy. 

I  think  indeed,  that  the  business,  elections,  &c.  belonging  to 
all  Hospitals,  and  all  public  charities,  should  be  transacted  hj  a 
Committee  of  the  Subscribers^  elected  annually.  A  Committee 
composed  of  twenty-one  persons  would  be  sufficient,  and  tie 
present  mode  of  canvassing  for  offices  might  be  suppressed^  which  is 
much  to  be  desired^  It  might  be  easily  Carried  into  effect.  The 
propriety  of  such  a  measure  being  generally  adopted  in  London^ 
and  near  the  metropolis,  is  evident;  and  I  wish  this  hint  maj 
be  attended  to  by  men  of  sense  and  judgment. 

(j)  See  a  Treatise  lately  published,  entitled  «  METPQN 
APISTON*  or  a  Nevs  Pleasure^  recommended  in  a  Dissertation 
OD  Greek  and  Latin  Prosody,  (i797*)".     It  i*  without  any 

permission, 
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Appeal  to  Bryant,  nor  his  judgment  fear; 
Better  to  state-arithmetic  be  bred,  490 

Tell  Jacobins  and  Tories  by  the  (^yy)  head; 

Prove 


permission^  and  I  think  with  considerable  efTrontefyy  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Bryant  in  a  style  perfectly  new.  If  almost  every  page 
of  this  treatise  were  not  sillier,  wilder,  and  mor6  extravagant 
than  the  preceding,  I  might  be  tempted  to  take  some  notice  of 
it*s  multifarious  contents ;  for  they  are  very  numerous  indeed,* 
They  commence  with  the  laws  passed  in  King  Priam's  reign 
(I  beg  Mr.  Bryant's  partlonj  under  his  marine  Minister, 
when  Troy  was  attacked  and  invaded  by  the  Grecians,  and 
Hre  continued  down  to  the^  present  Frenc;h  war  and  the 
incomprehensible  Cavalry  Act,  under  George  the.  Third  of 
Great  Britain.  As  it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  for  this 
Author,  (I  use  bis  ffwn  words  in  his  own  treatise)  to  **  put  off"  the 
monkey  and  bring  out  the  man^'  I  shall  say  nothing  further  of 
this  farrago  of  learned  nonsense.     (1797*) 

(yy\  Mr.  Burke  gave  it  as  his  cpinion,  in  his  *'  Two  Letters 
on  the  Proposals  for  peace/'  (1796)  that  there  ^re  400,000 
political  citizens  in  Great  Britain,  of  whom  80,000  are  ^vlxc 
Jacobins,  and  the  other  four*fiftlis  perfectly  sound/'  &c.  &c* 

In  this  particular  instance  I  shall  only  say  of  this  great  and  vene- 
rable man,  what  one  of  Dante's  Commentators  says  on  a  passage 
in  the  Purgatorio\  **  Per  verita,  i  un  gran  cafiriccio'^  ma  in  cid 
gegue  il  suo  stile,**  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Burke,  all 
abound  in  similar  ca/inccios ;  but  I  will  add  Dr.  Johnson's  ad- 
mirable words;  **  He  that  can  put  these  (capriccios)  in  balance 
with  their  besuties,  must  be  considered  not  as  nice  but  dulf^ 
as  less  to  be  censured  for  want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for 
want  of  sensibility.'^.    Life  of  Miltra. 
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Prove  that  no  dogs,  as  through  the  streets  they  r^dge^ 
Give  bone  for  bone  in  regular  (2)*exchange; 
Or  frame,  with  Marsh,  (a)  strange  theorems  to  try 
Some  manus<;ript's  divine  identity ; 

With 

(z)  Here  is  another  Itttle  capriedo  of  a  maa  of  no  commori 
sagacity,  the  late  Adam  Smith.  He  says  seriously,  by  way  of 
illustration  ;  "  No  body  ever  saw  a  dog  make  a  fair  and  dclU 
"  berate  cxchangfs  of  one  hone  for  another  with  another  dog.** 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  i.  p.  20.  Ed.  8vo.  This 
philosophy  is  nearly  of  thd  same  date  as  Adam's  ancestor* 
in  Eden,  and  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  "  Who  ever  expected 
"  to  see  a  dog  do  so  ?" — We  have  all  heard  afid  read  of  that 
snarling  sect  the  Cynics,  and  if  we  could  convert  dogs  into 
philosophers,  or  what  is  harder  still,  philosophical  propositions 
into  meat  and  bones ^  (which  I  fear  is  more  |han  most  Scotik 
Professors  can  do)  I  should  apply  metaphorically  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  a  celebrated  Poet,  a  great  observer  ol  human 
nature : 

**  So  when  two  degs9ivt  fighting  *  in  the  streets^ 
With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets ;  * 

With  angry  tooth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone. 
And  this  dog  smarts  for  what  that  dog  has  done." 


*  In  the  most  extensively  learned  book  I  ever  s'aw,  (for  the  size 
of  it)  and  the  best  arranged,  I  mean  the  ^'PhilosophiaGeneralis 

'  *c.  per  Thcophilum  Gale,"  there  is  actually  a  Chapter,  *'  Di 
Philosophia  Adami.'*     L.  I.  C.  1.  s.  5.— A  Cafiriccio! 

*  i.  e.  For  a  ione^  or  for  any  thiiig  which  is  an  object  of 
/air  and  deliberate  cxQhzuffi^ 
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With  HargWve  to  the  Peers  approach  with  awe. 
And  sense  and  grammar  sink  in  Yorke  and  law  {b)  ^ 


Better 


(tf)  A  Icirnfed  and  ingenious  Critic^  the  R^v.  Wm.  Mar«h, 
(Translator  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
to  which  he  has  added  many  valuable  notes  and  illustrations) 
published  in  the  year  1795,  **  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis, 
on  the  subject  of  a  Greek  Manascript  in  the  Public  Library 
at  Cambridge,  printed  at  Leipzig,  but  sold  in  London  by  R. 
Marshy  Fleet-street."  Mr.  Marsh's  theorem  is  so  totally  new, 
and  so  unparalleled,  that  I  shall  laugh  hereafter  at  any  man 
who  tells  me,  that  the  chances /vr  or  aiaitut  any  thing  are  only 

100,000  to    Ik 

«*  GtmralTheoreM^  by  which  ttte  idmi^  of  Manuscripts  is 
determined^  from  a  coincidence  in  their  Readings,"  (Letters, 
p.  70.)-*'I  omit  it  in  this  edition  of  my  Poem,  as  the  theorem 
is  judged  to  be  too  long  and  uninteresting* 

(3)  See  lately  published,  "  The  JUrisdictidU  of  t\e  lords 
House  of  Pariiameot^  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,**  and  an  intro- 
ductory  preface  by  F.  Hargrave,  Esq.  the  Editor.  1796.  Mr. 
Hargrave  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  soundest 
and  most  learned  kwyers  in  the  kingdom.  But  when  he  will 
step  out  rf  Ms  v)ay^  and  turn  rhetorician,  and  fancy  that  he  is 
writing  like  Cicero  deOratore,  there  is  some  diiFerence  betwecB 
the  Roman,  and  the  English  advocate. 

Mr.  Hargrave,  in  his  preface,  thus  writes  concerning  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  the  short  lived  and  lamented  Chancellor : 
<*  He  was  a  modern  constellation  if  English  jurisprudence^  whose 
digressionsyrpin  the  exubertsnce  rf  the  best  juridical  kntnoledge  were 
illuminations}  ^hse  energies  nuere  oracles;  whose  constancy 
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Better  be  White  though  dubious  (r)  of  my  fame, 
Or  wisely  sink  my  own  in  {J)  Homer*s  nafnej 

Better 

of  mind  was  nt-wi  info  the  jtlnnacU  of  our  English  forum  at  an 
inauspicious  moment ;  Ww^  exquisiteness  of  sensibility^  at  almost 
the  next  moment  from  the  imjiressions  of  imputed  err  or ^  stormed  ike 
fori  of  even  his  highly  -  cultivated  reason^  and  so  made  elevation 
-and  extinction  contemporaneous  ;  undvohote  pTematureKustffate 
^^has  Caused  an  almost  infufi/iUable  tntsrstice  in  the  science  of  English 
tquify,^*  Pref.  p.  x8i.  i  really  think  Mr.  Hargrare  has  dived 
through  all  the  celebrated  ten  fountains  of  invention,  from 
whkh  **  *  he  has  taken  in  to'ater  fsr  a  ha/rfiy  voyage  over  the 
frocellose  ocean  of  his  funeral  /larentai  ion**  of  ChakLbs  Yorke. 

I  pretend  not  to  comprehend  this  passage  in  al!  its  sublimity 
but  upon  one  principle  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  grand, 
though  secret,  design  of  Mr.  Hargrave  to  leave  upon  record  to  bis 
brethren:    It  is  this:  ^*  That  a  jlawyek',   who  w&ites  so 

^  CLBARLT    AS    TO   BB    UNDBBSTOOP,  IS    AN   AVOWED  BNBMT 
''    TO    HIS    PBOFBSSIOM.'* 

{c)  See  the  learned  and  very  ingenious  (but  rather  declanla- 
tory)  Sermons  t>y  Professor  White  of 'Oxford,  at  the  Bamptoa 
Lecture.  But  tn  this,  as  in  many  other <ases,  it  seems,  **<^rth 
**  did  not  write  his  tfwn  dispensary/'>»I  always  thboght  the 
change  fidiculdus:  yet  learned  men  would  **  write  about  it  and 
«bout  it."  Any  thing  will  serve  for  a  controversy.  Enquire 
of  Messrs.  Ireland,  Malone,  and  Chalmers,  at  the  Shaksfearf 
Manssfactory  in  Norfolk-street,  in  the  Strand.    (1797.) 

(</)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Parr  will  best  explain  this  verse.  Sec 
his  sublime  Apostrophe,  **  Spirit  of  Henry  Hofmcr!  &c.  &c.  &c. 
Letter  to  Dr.  Coombe,  by  an  occasional  Writer  in  the  Britia|t 
Critic. 

f  Hist,  pf  Friar  Gerund,  Vol.  2.  p.  26^ 
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better  to  disappoint  the  public  hope,  500 

Like  Warton  driveling  (le)  on  tlic  page  rfPopE  5  (/) 

While 

(^)  The  Booksellers  may  say  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney 't  words:  ^ 
**  What  fo<>ls  were  we  to  mingle  such  driveliMg  speeches  among 
«  (Warbxjrton's)  noble  thoughts  I     (Sir P-  S's  Arcadia,") 

Pan  etiam  Areadid  dicat  se  judice  victam* 
The  typographical  errors  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  in  this 
edition  "are  numerous  beyond  all  belief;  so  numerous  as  to  be 
\tTj  inconvenient  to  the  reader. 

The  reason  why  I  have,  in  the  following  passages,  examined 
the  edition  so  particularly^  is  this.  There  is  no  Author  in  our 
language,  whose  works  admit  of  such  important  illustration* 
moral,  religious^  criticali  and  argomeatative,  as  Mr.  Pope's. 
This  opportunity  ha«  been  now  unfortunately  lost ;  and  it  must 
be  seen  that  our  great  poet  has  been  disgraced,  and  a  fond 
admiring  Nation  is  left  to  lament  the  negligence, inattention,  and 
impropriety,  (I  use  the  mildest  terms)  with  which  this^  work  has 
been  performed,  except  in  the  critical  part  of  Dr.  W's  notes, 
which  I  generally  approve.  1  have  frwed  this  in  the  following 
remarks;  and  I  have  given  the  most  cogent  reasons. 

My  sole  object  is  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  w^iich  I  will  strive 

to   support  iyj/Ml^l/jVtf/^,WHOEVBR  on  WUATfiVaa  MAT  STAN» 

IN  THE  WAY.     *^  Hoc  UUs  dico,  qui  me  non  intelligunt." 

(f)  Sec  the  new  edition  of  PopeV  Works  by  the  Re^  Dr: 
Joseph  Wa&tov,  late  Head-master  of  Winchester  SchooK 
The  mildest  words  I  can  ase  are,  **  Tantamne  rem  tarn  negli* 
^^  genttrf*^  I  praised  (and  liberally  enough  as  soaie  people 
tbought)  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  Conunon  Place  Book  on  Pope 

Cc  a  .        ia 
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While  o*er  the  ground,  that  WarburtoK  once  trod. 

The  Winton  Pedant  shakes  his  little  rod  : 

Content 

in  the  Pirst  DiaLof  ;he  P»  of  L.  and  I  still  think  it  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive. 

But  when  a  learned  man  appears,  as  the  professed  Editor  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  the  most  interesting  Poet  of  the 
nation,  and  when  the  public  have  been  taught  to  expect  the 
work  as  of  great  promise,  we  require  something  more  than 
mere  copying  his  own  old  commott  place  remarks  from  one  book, 
to  put  them  in  the  form  of  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  ef 
another.  It  is  mere  book-making  beneath  the  character  of  so 
learned  a  gentleman  as  Doctor  Warton ;  it  is  to  steal  from  ofti*s 
wjn  self.  Yet  the  town  is  patient ;  *•  Marcus  dixit  ita  est  •/* 
but  I  will  not  say  so.  Had  this  been  done  merely  by  the  Book- 
sellers, or  by  the  whole  ^worshipful  Company  of  Stationers, 
it  would  have  remained  without  notice  from  me*  It  would 
have  been  un  edition  made  with  a /lair  of  Scissars,  nothing  more. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  Advertisement  to  this  edition  1  find 
these  words ;  **  For  the  rest  of  the  notes  (except  those  by  Mr,  Pope 
and  Dr,  Warburton)  I  am  anrwerable*    Joseph  Warton.*' 

When  the  illustrious  friend  of  Pope,  William  War- 
burton,  (sublime  even  in  his  exorbitances,  and  dignified  in 
sagacity  and  erudition,)  condescended  to  become  an  Editor,  I 
•should  have  preferred  reprinting  his  edition  as  it  stood.  6ut| 
in  some  particulars,  1  am  indeed  ashamed  of  the  present  edition, 
as  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public.  If  Dr.  Warton  had  neither 
time,  nor  spirits,  nor  industry,  nor  leisure,  nor  inclination,  he 
should mt  have  undertaken  a  work  so  important  to  the  world.  But 
as  there  is  no  other  new  edition  to  be  had  of  an  elegant  form, 
type,  and  paper,  (and  this  is  v^ry pretty)  many  persons  will 
desire  to  have  it,  and  I  am  stirc  I  will  not  refuse  it  a  place  in 
my  library.  I 
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Content  his  own  stale  scraps  to  steal  or  glean. 
Hashed  up  and  scason'd  with  an  old  man's  spleen ;  {ff) 
Nor  e*en  the  Bard's  deformity  can  'scape, 
•*  His  pictured  person  and  his  Ubel'd  {g)  shape;" 

Ab, 


(f)  See  Dr.  Warton's/^rjoW  notes  on  Pope  and  Warburton 
fassim  throughout  the  work,  splenetic  in  the  extreme. 

.  (^)  Poets  are  often  prophets;  Popb  little  thought  that,  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  a  learned  Editor  would  revive  some  imputed 
trashy  (perhaps)  vt  hit  vim^  and  actually  give  to  the  malignant 
curiosity  of  some  folks,  ^'  His  libelled  person  and  his  pictured 
"  shape."  (Prol.  to  Pope's  Satires^  v.  353.)  It  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  and  Mr.  Pope  should  have  the  same  fate.  Th^ 
figure  of  Mr.  G.  has  been  presented  to  the  world  and  to  pos- 
terity hy  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield  (See  Mr.  G's  posthumous 
Miscellanies,  4to  Vol.  i.)  and  Mr.  Pope's  contempuble  appear-r 
aoce  by  thi  kindness  of  his  editor. 

I  have  many  and  great  objections  to  this  edition;  but  I 
•hall  only  state  a  few.  An  edition  of  Pope  is  a  fair  and  a  very 
proper  subject  of  criticism.  I  think  the  title  page  contemptuous ; 
^*  With  notes  and  illustrations  by  J.  Wabtow,  D.D.  and  o/^&rr^.'* 
To  include  William  War3URton»  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  under  the  tide  of  others 
l-equired  an  assurance  equal  at  least  to  the  dilettante  spirit  which 
too  frequently  prevails  in  Dr.  Warton's  comments.  In  this 
instance,  as  he  says  of  the  great  Sgmviel  Johnson,  ^'  temulentus 
«  videtur/' 

Mr.  Pope  himself  said  to  Dr.  Warburton,  ^^  No  hand  cmn 
i9$  my  viQvhs  in  to  good  a  light ^  or  to  well  turn  tlvpir  bat  side 

C  c  3  to 
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Ah,  better  to  unlearned  oblivion  hurl'd. 


Then 


to  the  day,  as  ywr  aw/i.'*  Upon  which  Dr.  Warton  remarks  5 
^<  Without  incurring,  I  hope,  the  censure  of  being  a  short- 
sighted and  malevolent  critic,  I  venture  to  say,  that  our 
Author's  fond  expectation  of  his  Commentator's  setting  hia 
works  in  the  best  light,  was.extremely  ill-founded."*  I  believe 
Mr*  Pope  will  be  found  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests 
Dr.  Warton  may  remember  these  lines : 

'*  Critics  I  saw  that  •ther  names  deface^ 

And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  their  place; 

Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resiga'd^ 

Or  diiafpeardf  AND  LBfT  THE  FI&ST  BKHIKD." 

Such  was  the  inscription  in  a  Temple,  from  which  it  will  he 
difficult  to  erase  the  name  of  William  Warburton,  and  subati* 
tute  the  name  of  Joseph  Warton.  I  have  no  personal  partialitj 
for  Warburton ;  he  was  long  before  ir.y  time ;  nor  have  I  the 
honour  (^uch  I  should  indeed  esteem  it]  of  an  acquaintance 
with  Bishop  Hurd,  his  venerable  friend  and  compeer*  But  I 
was  born  to  admire  erudidonand  genius,  aad  to  vindicate  theoi 
when  they  are  insulted* 

Dr.  Warton*s  life  of  Pope  is  not  well  written  as  to  the  matter, 
or  the  manner  of  it.  The  style  is  defective  and  often  vulgar: 
I  shall  instance  a  passage  or  two.  The  perpetual  vulgarism  of 
the  term  "  our  author.*' — •*  Dennis  pursued  our  author  in  bitter ' 
'^  invectives,  against  every  work  hit  gradually  published.**  p.  i8. 
'<  After  arriving  at  eminence  hy  so  many  capital  compositions, 
•*  tfttr  author,"  &c.  &c.  p^  24.  ••Which,  as  an  \incommoa. 
*^  curiosity,  om  would  have  been  glad  to  have  hikeld*^  ^^  11. 
^}  Dr.  Warburton's  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man  ultimaiely 

f  Pope.  Warton's  Edit.  Vol.  9.  p.  377. 
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Then  give  to  Perry  {h)  what  I  owe  the  world; 


And 


•*  £^oi  him  a  nuife  and  a  bishopric,*'  p.  45.  *•  Into  what  a  mass 
••  has  he  raised  and  expanded  so  slight  a  hint  /"  p.  ai.  Dr.  VV, 
is  fond  of  "  delicious  lines,  and  delicious  passages/*  &c.  I  can* 
xiot  specify  more  of  them  in  this  note. 

He  commends  Voltaire  too  often,  and  too  much*  He  i$  al^Q 
perpetually  praising  the  German  Professor  Heyne,  who  ha« 
grossly  insulted  our  English  Universities  and  public  schools  ia 
his  writings.  Yet  we^  good  easy  men,  have  republished  his  Viigif, 
and  all  bis  ponderous  dissertations.  Professor  He)  ne  was  origi* 
nally  a  mechanic  :  he  was  not  boft)  with  taste,  and  he  never  ac* 
quired  elegance.  His  learning  is  without  discernment ;  for  more 
embodied  dulness,  or  a  heavier  mass  of  matter  than  his  Virgil 
i  never  saw.  The  shrine  of  the  Poet  is  indeed  loaded  witK 
offerings,  but  it   is  illuminated   with  rays  from  Gottingen, 

It  was  very  bold  and  very  indecent  in  the  Reverend  Dr.* 
Wartoo,  to  publish  Pope's  Imitation  of  the  Second  Satire  of  the 
£rst  Book  of  Horace.  Pope  never  *  printed  it  in  his  works 
himself;  Dr.  Warburtqn  refused  to  admit  it;  no  commoa 
edition  whatsoever  of  Pope  has  admitted  it ;  and  it  is  printed 
only  in  a  vulgar  appendix  in  two  volumes.  But  if  Mr.  Pope  had 
actually  described  every  nymph  in  the  seraglio  of  *•  the  pious 
•*  Ncedham,"  must  the  Reverend  Dr.  Warton  publish  such  a 

poem 

P"     I  ■     ■  ■  ■    .  1^      .,   ■! ■  ■■■II  IP,  ,  .      ,.,  ,  ... 

*  Dr.  W.  indeed  says,  vol.  i.  Life  p.  56.  •*  Pope  suffered  his 
•«  friend  Dodsley  to  print  it  as  i/V  writing  in  one  edition  lamo.** 
I  never  saw  it,  but  I  can  believe  the  Doctor*  Pope  wii 
undoubtedly  ashamed  of  it. 

Cc4 
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And  idly  busy  in  my  choice  pcrplett,  510 

^   Throw 


poem,  merely  because  Mr.  Pope  had  written  it?— This  sixth 
volume  of  Dr.  Warton's  edition  should  be  reprinted ;  and  this 
scandalous  poem,  and  some  other  parts  of  it,  omitted* 

With  the  Commentators  *  on  Shakspeare,  Pope,  &c.  of 
modern  days,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  invocation  to  Inter misst^ 
Vjenus  ;  for  the  Goddess  has  actually  deserted  her  belovp4 
Cyprus,  In  ios  tota  ruetu.    (See  Horace  for  the  rest.) 

*'  Te,  Venus  Regina,  fh  vocantum 

**  Thure  Wartomi  et  St^pbak;  decoras  1 

**  Transfer  in  a^des.  i 

I  have  indeed  no  doubt  the  poem  is  by  Pope ;  and  as  to  mero  d 

wit,  and  point  in  the  imitation,  it  is  perhaps  the  best.  But  what  ^ 

then  ?  Mr.  Pope's  works  are  distinguished  for  peculiar  cor- 
rectness in  taste  and  morals ;  and  are  intended  for  the  most 
general,  and  the  most  unqualified  perusal.  D.  W«  might  as  well 
bave  printed  Mr,  £*s  Germium  in  his  comments,  or  any  other 
light  and  vigorous  sally  of  a  very  young  man,  fergtveii  as  such 
ud  forgotten,  as  the  following  lines,  if  the  reader  will  believe 
they  are  printed  iK  Popb's  Works. 

**  Or  when  a  tight  neat  girl  will  serve  the  turn, 
♦*  In  errant  pride  continue  *  ♦  »  ! 
^  I'm  a  plain  man,  whose  maxim  is  profest, 
^  The  thing  at  h^nd  is  of  all  things  the  best." 

Vp|.  6.  p«  5 1. -•-see  also  p.  49.  worse  still. 

I,  though  an  anonymous  layman,  refuse  to  print  the  passage 
St  full  which  th  Reverend  Doctor  Warton  has  printed  and 
panctioned  mtk  ku  name  as  Editor  of  Pope's  Works.    **  Nob^ 

wr 
;  SreTlieP.oflNDial  ;; 
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Throw  years  of  labour  on  a  single  text, 

(Alike 

tm  licet  osie  tarn  disertisj  qu!  musas  colimus  scverlorcs.**  If 
Mr.  Pope  had  often  written  thus^  his  works  must  have  been 
consigned  to  the  library  of  a  brothel.  This  edition  of  Pope*s 
works  will  be  sent  into  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and 
:^an  it  be  said,  that  I  speak  without  reason?  Sarely  I  am  not 
pleading  for  pt|blic  decency  in  vain* 

The  Doctor  at  least  shoijld  have  dedicated  this  sixth  volume 
to  the  Ladies— of  the  Commons.  To  what  other  ladies  could  he 
present  this  volume  f  Yet  so  it  is;  ^  Doctors  rush  in,  where 
laymen  fear  to  tread."  But  because  Pope  called  this,  '<  Sober 
advice  from  Horace/'  the  Doctor  thought  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  it.  Dr.  W.  observes*  that  *<  the  first  step  in  the  literary 
*'  as  well  as  in  the  political  world  is  of  the  utmost  consc- 
*<  queiice.*'  *  I  would  remind  the  Doctor  of  the  last  step  in 
keth  these  worlds,  which  he  seems  to  have  forgotten.  ' 

I  thinly  the  political  prfnciples  in  the  notes  are  frequently  false, 
^nd  in  manv  instance3  ({angerous*  I  cannot  copy  whole  notes  i 
but  I  wish  any  sensible  m^n  would  refer  to  the  passages  and 
examine  them.  If  they  fire  right,  in  such  a  world  as  this  and 
}n  such  a  state  qf  socjety  as  the  present,  I  will  give  up  the  whole 
of  my  objection?.  Pr.  W.  tells  us  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne^ 
**  That  there  is  a  certafH  fist  tf  vices  committed  in  all  ages,  and 
Reclaimed  against  by  all  authors,  which  will  last  as  long  as 
)iuman  nature,  or  digested  into  common  places,  may  serve  for 
^ny  theme,  and  never  be  out  of  date  till  doomsday/'  (Vol.  4. 
P^  318.)  Instead  of  a  spirited  vindication  of  moral  satire.  Dr. 
IV.  laugAs  at  the  effects  of  it,  and  very  unadvisedly  seems  to 
discourage  even  the  endeavours  after  a  reformation  of  manners. 
)f  I  am  asked  how  ?  I  answer  thus. 

Df. 
f  Fo|>e*s  Life,  p,  14* 
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'(Alike  to  me,  encas'd  in  Grecian  bronze^ 

Koran 

Dr.  Warton  tel!s  us,  from  a  pertain  fTitt  "  Mount  in  the 
ptrlph  with  Bourdaiouci  or  take  the  pen  with  La  Bruyere^  it  is 
only  so  much  time  loit ;  the  world  will  go  on  as  before/'  The 
morality  of  Voltaire  cannot  surely  be  the  morality  of  Dr. 
Warton,  He  lastly  informs  us,  that  Pope,  in  those  Dialogues^ 
*^  exhibits  many  and  strong  marks  of  petulance,  party  spirit^ 
and  self-importance,  and  of  assuming  to  himself  tbe  character 
♦f  Ccnsor-general.**  (rol.  4.  p.  545.)  As  if  in  answer  to  thia 
vnjust  and  outrageous  character,  with  a  singular  anticipating 
sagacity,  Pope  seems  himself  to  have  replied  to  the  Doctor,  in 
i/i  0Wffl  concluding  note  to  these  Dialogues,  ia  language,^  sett« 
txBoent,  and  dignity  beyond  all  praise* 

I  may  add,  chit  if  this  mode  of  arguing  against  erefy 
mdeavwr  to  reform  the  Planners  of  majikind,  9od  tp  reic^I  tbeai 
10  virtue  and  wisdom,  is  to  be  adopted,  we  ar^  indeed  10  the  bigii 
road  to  ruin  and  revolution.  Fortunately  there  is  as  much  tepse 
9s  there  is  policy  and  truth,  in  this  in^discreet  and  dangerous 
^ctrine.  I  might  as  well  say ;  **  There  is  always  a  certain  lisl 
^catalogueof  diseases,  iniirmiiies,  and  miseries  attendant  upon 
every  human  being  in  every  stage  of  his  earthly  existe^ice,  and 
which  will  appear,  disquiet,  and  lay  wa;Lte  the  species  in  all 
ages.  The  art  of  medicine  never  can  wholly  remove  them,, 
and  they  will  never  he  wt  if  date  till  doomsday^  What  is  th^ 
use  of  the  physician  and  his  skill  ?  We  should  never  apply  ta 
him,  but  suffer  silently,  till  our  dissolution  takes  place,  without 
any  attempt  to  remove  the  pain  or  misery  which  flesh  is  heir 
to,  even  when  it  is  in  oar  power  to  mitigate,  or  perhaps  to  cure 
them/* 

I  really  cannot  pass  doctcioet  Uke  these  without  animiidvep« 
M>0|  especially  when  they  are  either  recommended,  or  approved. 
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Koran,  or  Vulgate,  Veda,  Priest,  or  Bonzey^ 


And 


by  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  whose  office  it  is  to  declare,  pronotiqce, 
^nd  enforce  the  doctrine  of  moral  reforniation.  He  should  not 
forget  the  constitution  of  the  natural  and  moral  world.  *<  Good 
is  set  against  evil,  and  life  against  death.  So  look  upon  the 
works  of  the  Most  High  ;  then  are  two  and  twoy  one  against 
mnother,'**  I  feel  I  am  right  in  submitting  such  remarks  as  these 
to  the  public. 

As  CO  political  sentiments*  I  own  I  was  surprised  to  read 
many  notes,  bat  particularly  these  words  in  vol.  4.  p.  33 3t 
on  the  compliment  Virgil  paid  to  Cato*  '*  A  much  bonesUr 
**  passage  (says  Dr.  Warton)  is  that  in  which  Vifgil  had  the 
^'  courage  to  represent  his  hero  assisting  the  Etruscans  in  puniib" 
**  ing  *  their  tyrannical  king,  in  the  8ch  book  of  the  ^neid« 
••  V.  494." 

**  Ergo  omnis/arriij  turrexit  Etrvria^Wv/, 
RfiOEM  AD  8UPPLICIUM  prasscnti  noane  jibposcvnt.^ 

Dr.  W.  knows  that  JuHus  Caesar  was  not  Mezentius ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  cannot  approve  and  recommend  this  passage,  which  has 
been  in  the  mouth'of  every  modern  Regicide  from  the  murderers, 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  murderers  of  Louis  XVI.  But  why 
perpetually  call  out  these  passages^to  public  notice  ?  Why  dwell 
upon  the  *'  morgue  et  grandeur  des  Souverains/'  '*  the  autho- 
rised  type  of  a  Lion,  &c.  &c.''  (Vol.  4.  p.  330.)  in  times  like 
these  ?  We  all  love  liberty  as  well  as  Dr.  W.  bat  a  wise  and 
good  man  discerns  the  signs  of  the  Times.  These  are  the  under- 
murmurmgs  pf  a  spurious,  bastard,  half  republicaoijm  :  I  like 
them  not. 

I  write 
.  f  Punisbing  is  the  modern  democratical  word  for  murdiring. 
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And  lend  to  truth  itself  unhallowM  aid. 

In 


I  write  with  indignation  against  such  an  edition  of  such  a 
poet*  Does  any  Husband,  or  Father,  think  of  cautioning  his 
wife,  hi^  daughter,  or  his  son,  against  any  part  whatsoever 
of  Pope^s  works  ?  If  this  edition  becomes  general,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  so.  I'have  no  personal  dislike  to  Dr.  Warton: 
my  basiness  with  him  is  solely,  as  Editor  of  Pope ;  and  in  that 
character  nothing  can  justify  him.  Am  I  to  spare  public  criticism 
OH  ao  edition  of  Pope's  works,  because  of  Dr.  Wanon's  age, 
(ti  it  in  the  title  page?)  or  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  his' 
learning  ?  Surely  not.  They  are  both  strong  against  the  deed ; 
and  Dr.  Warton's  own  words  of  himself  are,  ♦*  J^w  ani'Wirablg^" 

Pope  was  in  his  hands  in  double  trust :  First,  as  he  is  the 
roost  moral  and  correct  poet  of  the  nation,  the  consistence  of 
bis  fame  and  character  should  have  been  preserve  J,  even  by  the 
partiality  of  an  editor*  Secondly,  Dr.  W.  stood  bound  to  hii 
conntry,  from  his  sacred  profession^  not  to  contaminate  the 
rising  youth  of  either  sex  by  such  filtbiness  and  rank  obscenity 
as  would  disgrace  the  vileft  magazine.  By  this  he  has  com- 
suitted  a  great  offence  against  the  public,  which  he  cannot 
repair.  I  am  sure  I  have  spoken  nothing  of  Dr.  W.*!5  private 
character;  but  his  edition  is  open  to  me,  and  to  the  whole 
world.  It  challenges  my  notice  ;  and  executed  as  it  is,  it 
demands  the  very  spirit  of  Satire.  Bnse  vclut  scri.cto  Lucilius 
ardens  infremuit* 

The  very  indecent  chapter  of  «*  The  Double  Mistress,**  in 
fits  scandiilotts  Sixth  Vriume^  should  have  been  ovjitted,  in  the 
Memoirs. of  Scriblerus.  (Vol.  6.  p»  ijoO  In  the  Second 
Volume  there  are  a  few  trumpery,  vulgar,  copies  of  verses 
which  disgrace  the  pages^   I  am  ashamed  of  the  low  taste  which 

conM 
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In  all  the  rashness  of  a  scholar's  trade, 

And 

could  suffer  them  to  appear  before  the  public.  I  agatn  and  again 
.disclaiaa  any  pci-sonal  harshness  or  severity  on  the  character  of 
Dr.  Warton,  with  whom  I  am  not  even  aci^uainted.  All  I  caU 
for  loudly  is,  that  this  sixth  volum*  should  suffer  what  every 
catalogue  yearly  informs  me,  poor  Hollingshead  once  suffered. 
I  never  before  heard  that  tendimea  was  dae  to  an  edition  of  any 
work  ;  but  in  these  days,  if  an  idea*^  or  opinion  is  but  absurd, 
it  will  be  considered  as  deep  and  sagacious. 

J  shall  not  make  any  further  remarks  on  Dr.  W*s  criticisms 
•on  Pope  at  present,  they  are  often  very  just,  curious  and  grati« 
fying,  but  chiefly  taken  from  bis  old  Essay.  1  cannot  noir 
proceed.    Hqs  genera  degnstamus^  non  hibliotbecas  discutimas.* 

If  I  have  written  at  large  on  this  subject,  it  is  because  I 
thought  it  important.  Nothing  is  intended  fersnally  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton  in  this  note ;  but  whoever,  with  the  character  of 
a  scholar,  had  published  Pope's  Works  in  this  mt^nmr^  would 
have  received  the  same  strong  reprobation  from  me. 

This  Poem  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  is  designed  to  represent 
and  hold  forth  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  whatever  direaly  or 
indirectly  strikes  at,  or  affects,  the  existence  of  the  public  morality, 
or  of  the  principles  by  which  the  constitution  of  England,  or  of 
society  itself  in  a  polished  and  well  guarded-state,  is  maintained 
in  vigour  and  in  sound  health.  Dr.  Warton  may  be,  and  I  doubt 
not  he  is,  a  sensible,  wejl-informed,  agreeable,  and  very  ingenious 
man,  and  of  amiable  manners  in  private  life.  Of  these  i  hav« 
said  nothing ;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  disposed  to  contradict  or  to 
question  them.  But,  in  his  office  and  character  of  Editor  of 
Pope's  works,    I  solemnly    impeach    him    of  a    high   crime 

and 
?  Quintfl  lib.  lo.  c.  z« 
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And  fall,  like  (/)  Person. 


OCTAVIUS- 


and  misdenieanor  before  his  coontty,  fls  I  have  proved  at  large. 
It  IS  a  material  part  of  my  work,  to  nark  the  offences^  errors, 
€r  aberrations  of  men  of  eminence  in  literature.  If  I  shrink 
from  this  duty  on  any  consideration  whatsoever,  I  hope  I  shatt 
be  despised  and  neglected.    Nom  mi  Phahi  tortlnu  ftfilUu 

We  should  naturally  look  to  so  learned  and  ingenious  a  man  as 
Dr.  Warton  (I  always  esteemed  him  as  such)  for  instruction  and 
improvement  in  classical  taste,  and  moral  sentiment.  Bat  wh6ii 
a  Pilot  of  long  experieoca  not  only  neglacts  the  care  of  the 
vessel  intrasted  to  his  skill  and  fidelity,  but  almost  ToluntaHfy 
directs  It  into  the  port  of  an  enemy,  or  by  extreme  negligence 
and  inattention  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  a  shipwreck,  he  shoulA 
sot  be  surprised  if  he  meets  the  fate  of  Palinums. 

Gubernadum  («0/i  v/,  j^^sponte,)  remissom^ 
Cui  datus  han-ebat  cvstos»  cursu«que  regebar, 
Prtedfitans  trmxit  tecum  !         ( 1 797.) 

{b)  Pirrj^  pot  synonimonsly  for  the  printer  of  any  factiont 
•twspaper. 

(/ )  See  Mr.  Professor  Porson's  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Travis^ 
of  which  the  world  has  now  heard  quite  enough,  I  hope  this  very 
Ijcamed  and  gifted  man  will  now  begin  some  work  of  importance ; 
but  it  is,  and  ever  was,  beneath  his  great  abilities  to  write  in  the 
little  democratic  closet  fitted  up  for  the  wits  at  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle office.  It  may  do  well  enough  for  some  other  ingemsms 
men,  if  a  certain  political  Dramatist's  compotations  will  Icava 
them  au;f  abilities  at  all,  which  I  begin  to  doubt. 

What  is  mere  genius,  without  a  r<r^ir//i/^// life!  Yeuogmen 
mbout  tvm  (to  use  that  detestable  .phrase,)  will  at  last  allow  it,  if 

thejf 
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OCTAVIUS. 

You  may  spare  your  pains. 
He  gives  no  ear  to  any  modern  strains, 

Save 

they  look  at  all  the  tattered,  sin-worn  fragments  of  their  species, 
whom  they  meet  in  their  vtalks. 

To  shew  the  deformity  of  vice  to  the  rising  hope  of  their 
Country,  the  policy  of  ancient  Sparta  exhibited  an  inebriated 
Slave.  As  to  the  pursuits  of  heedless  pleasure  in  excess,  ie  has 
been  wisely  observed,  that  *'  The  Constitution  of  nature  marks 
out  the  course  we  should  follow,  and  the  end  we  should  aim  at« 
To  make  pleasure,  and  mirth,  and  jollity,  our  husiuess^  and  tp 
be  constantly  hiin^ying  about  after  some  gay  amusement,  some 
new  gratification  of  sense,  or  appetite,  to  those  w^bo  will coftsidcr 
the  iiatttre  of  man,  and  our  condition  in  the  world,  will  appear 
the  most  rtmrnntic  scheme  of  life  which  ever  entered  into 
thought.  Yet  mrany  go  on  in  this  course,  without  learning 
better  from  the  daily,  the  hourly  disappointments,  listlessness, 
and  satiety,  which  accompany  this  fashionable  method  of 
wasting  away  their  days." 

I  think  indeed  that  the  words  of  Junius  are  as  true  in  a 
moral  and  religious  sense,  as  they  arc  in  their  political  and 
original  application.  '*  If  life  be  the  bounty  of  heaven,  we 
scornfully  reject  the  noblest  part  of  the  gift,  if  we  consent  to 
surrender  THAT  certain  kulb  of  living,  without  which 
the    condition  of  human  nature  is  not  only  miserable,  but 

As 

*  Juniws,  Letter  ao. 


[410 

Save  those,  by  Ober^a(yt)  fondly  sung^ 
What  time  Opano  (/)  trembled  on  her  tongue- 

AUTHOR. 

Censure  or  praise  let  others  seek  or  fear  r  520 

Look  at  my  verse,  the  superscription  there. 
The  cause  that  I  defend :  'tis  yours,  'tis  mine. 
The  statesman's,  and  the  peasant's.     In  my  line. 


As  the  descent  to  a  life  merely  sensual  U  accelerated  io  a  propor^* 
tion  which  is  always  increasing,!  wish  most  affectionately,  that  if 
any  ingenuous  and  sensible,  though  perhaps  thoughtless, young 
man  of  fashion,  fortune,  and  talents,  should  happen  to  read  this 
note,  he  may  above  all  things  remember  this  great  sentence  from 
Junius,  and  write  it  upon  the  tablet  of  his  heart* 

(i)  See  '^  An  Epistle  from  Oberea,  Queen  of  Otahrite,  to 
«'  Joseph  Banks,  Esq."  (now  Sir  Joseph  Banks),  Mr.  Person's 
favourite  modern  poem,  which  he  can  say,  or  rather  sin^  to  his 
friends,  as  I  am  told.  It  is  very  ingenious,  but  rather  too  free> 
and  the  versification  is  exquisite. 

(/)  Opano  or  Taban9  was  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Banks  was  pronounced  at  Otaheite.  But  in  this  learned  lan- 
guage, as  Mr.  Zachary  Fungas  says  to  his  brother  Isaac  in  the 
Commissary,  **  Pshaw !  you  blockhead,  I  uU  you  Ttt«  HAMf 
J*  does  not  signify  nothingC*^ 


[    417    J 

AU  find  in  me  a  patron  and  a  friend. 

Unseen,  unknown,  unshaken  tathe  end. 

Yes,  from  the  depths  of  Pindus  shall  my  rhymei; 

Through  this  mis-orderM  world,  these  lawless  timeij 

Be  heard  in  Albion  and  her  inmost  state : 

AU  that  the  good  revere,  and  bad  men  hate. 

In  spirit  and  in  substance,  as  of  old,  53d 

The  Muse  in  her  Asbestos  {m)  shall  enfold. 

This  is  my  Af^/^(?J.— Though  I  sometimes  stray 
From  Euclid's  rigid  rules  to  Fancy's  way;     * 
Ydt  have  I  mus'd  on  Granta's  wiDowy  strand. 
The  s^e  of  Alexandria  in  my  hand, 
And  mark'd  his  symbols  deep;  while  o'er  my  eaf 
Truth  pour*d  her  strain  in  harmony  severe- 

I  soi:^h# 

(01)  i  know  not  whether  I  need  meatkm  it,  but  it  wasao 
fincicnt  Roman  custom  to  wrap  dead  bodies,  before  they  wer(» 
placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  in  a  cloth  made  from  a  stone  caUel 
jimianius  or  Lmum  nfivim^  hy  some  called  the  Ashtsm^  on  whicb 
fire  had  no  power*  j[See  J>' Aubenton,  Tableau  M^thodique  dot 
Jylioeraux,  p.  io«  Edit.  Par«  8vo«  X784O 

fid 
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I  sought  the  Stagirite ;  and  could  divide 
(No  Scotsman  near^  no  Gillies  (nn)  by  my  side) 
His  sdber.  sense  from  pride  of  intellect^  549 

What  Locke  confirm'dy  or  warned  me  to  reject. 

Thence  soaring  on  the  balancM  wings  of  thought^ 
(As.  Kepler  hinted,  but  as  Newton  taught,) 
My  mind  in  calm  ascension  to  the  height 
Of  the  world's  temple,  through  the  abyss  of  light. 
Mid  wand'ring  fires  and  evety  starrM  abode. 
Explored  the  works  and  wonders  of  the  God, 
Who  fix*d  the  laws  of  order,  time^  and  place. 
In  his  own  great  sensmum^  {0)  boundless  space. 

The* 

(ffff)  Sinee  writing  this  Versif,  t  am  ba[)py  to  s^y,  that  I 
Ibink  we  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Gillies  for  offering  to  the 
Public,  at  ttis  /teriody  an  English  translation*  of  the  two  roost 
Jmpottant  treatises  on  morality  and  politics^  which  antiquity 
tan  boaft.  No  man  can  read  th^se  works  without  being  wiser 
|ind  better,  particularly  the  Politicians  of  the  day,  (March  1798.) 

(a)  ^  Divsv  in  s/tatiQ  infimtp^  tanquam  in  scnsom  mt^  res 
intimi  terpiti  kc^  &€•'*  Newton  Princip.  ScboL  Gcnend* 
•ub  fin. 

*  Aristotle^  Ethics  and  Politicsi  ft  voK  4to«  1798; 
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The  Chemist's  magic  flame,  the  curious  sport  5^0 
Amber  first  gave,  would  oft  my  fancy  court : 
Led  through  creation's  consecrated  range. 
Each  flower,  and  plant,  and  stem,  with  every  change 
Of  vegetative  life,  in  order  brought, 
I  magnified  Linnaeus,  (J)  as  I  thought ; 
But  spurn*d  unfeeling  science,  cruel  tales 
Of  Virgin  (j) 'rabbets,  and  of  headless  (r)  snails. 

And 

(jk)  But  not  in  the  spirit  of  that  lilty  man,  who  inscribed 
these  words  under  the  print  of  Linnaeus :  **  Deits  creavit,  Lin* 
**  naui  disposuit/'— There  is  more  folly  in  the  inscriptiooi  than 
any  intention  of  impiety;  it  is  the  mere  rage  of  antithesis  with* 
out  reflection.  But  in  this  botanizing  age,  it  should  not  pass 
without  observation  to  all  naturalists.  There  is  a  sublime  pic* 
ture  of  a  heathen  Poet,  which  is  nOt  unworthy  of  any  man  wh# 
acknowledges  **  Thb  Woikbr  distinct  from  the  work/*. 

Stabat  anhela  metu^  solum  Natmra  Tonamtbm 

(9)  ^rgin  Rabbets.—!  allude  in  general  to  all  nee<llesS|  aiid 
cruel  experiments  upon  animals.  All  that  breathe^  and  feel^  and. 
«fljoy  the  gift  of  life  from  their  Creator  are  entitled  to  protection 
from  man,  under  those  limits  and  degrees  which  an  honest  and 
upright  mind  knows  without  being  told.  But  in  this  place  t 
particularly  allude  to  an  anecdote  related  u  tne  iy  a  JViend^  of  a 
Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter, 
1(1797,)  ^^  the  subject  of  generation* 

D  d  ft  The 

«  Stat.Achil.l.  i.4$g. 
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sfLnd  through  the  realms  of  Nature  as  I  trod, 

Bow^ 

The  animal  chosen  for  these  sarage  experiments  by  the 
imerciless  Doctor,  was  the  Rabbet.  Decency  and  humanity 
alike  forbid  the  exposure  of  the  process,  and  the  mutilation  of 
the  parts  of  generation,  before  and  after  the  animal  was  impreg- 
nated, and  I  think,  in  one  or  two  of  them,  before  the  coitus. 
Surely  to  sit  calmly  and  to  watch  with  an  limpure,  inhuman, 
and  unhallowed  curiosity  the  progress  of  the  desires,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  natural  passions  in  devoted  animals,  after 
such  mutilations  and  experiments,  is  a' practice  useless,  wicked, 
foolish,  degrading,  and  barbarous.  There  is  no  justification 
of  such  a  practice  to  be  offered.  The  mystery  itself  is  not  to  be 
disclosed  to  man ;  but  it  seems  we  wiil  know  every  thing :  yet 
I  wish  we  Would  also  recollect  that  we  must  account  for  our 
knowledge. 

When  an  experiment,  for  any  purpose  useful  to  millions  of 
our  fellow* creatures,  has  been  once  made  upon  an  animal,  it 
^hould  be  fnallj  recorded  by  men  of  science  and  veracity,  as 
authentic  and  satisfactory,  not  to  be  repeated*  Sometimes,  as 
I  was  told,  the  idea  of  cruelty  exercised  upon  these  animals  was 
for  a  moment  lost  in  the  ridiculous  terms,  which  were  perpetually 
repeated  in  these  papers,  which  occupied  three  brfonrsittingsof 
the  Royal  Society.  My  friend  told  me,  that  he  actually  thought 
that  Sia  Charles  Blagdek,  Knight,  and  then  SBCRsTAxr 
to  the  R.  S.  had  been  provided  with  specimens,  and  that  he 
expected  to  see  Fh-gin  Rabbets,  marritd  Rabbets,  and  matrfn 
-Rabbets  produced  from  a  basket  on  the  table  to  lick,  as  in 
icorn  and  contempt,  the  very  mace  of  a  society,  which  night 
efter  night  eould  sit  and  hear  such  a. cruel  farrago  without 
indignation,  but  with  half-smiles  and  simpers  at  the  virginity 

«f  these  urxprotectcd,  devoted,  miserable  animals. 

When 
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Bow*d  at  the  throne,  and  saw  (j)  the  powV,  of  God, 
In  morals,   in  religion,  in  the  state,  560 

Jn  science,  without  order^  all  Ihate* 

OCTAVIUS. 

.WhenPapertarethus  publicly  ofFensivCythey  should  be)>ub]icly 
reprobated,  and  not  suffcrid  to  ie^  produced  before  the  Roytfl 
Society,  upon  a  pretence  of  prompting  natural  knowledge.  Why 
HAS  THE  Society  a  Council?  Ths  Council  should  he  a 
literary  and  philosophical  Grand  Jury.  If  it  is  not  so,  it  is  of 
no  use  whatsoever,  but  to  gratify  the  silly  vanity  of  dilettanti 
noblemen  and  iusj  Romish  Baromtsm  I  should  think  Mr, 
Planta,  the  very  learned,  judicious,  accurate,  and  well- 
informed  Secretary  to  the  R.  S.  would  be  of  my  opinion*  To 
make  such  experiments  as  these*  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  the 
Sacrarium  of  the  Most  High.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  extend 
the  famous  speech  of  the  Barons  in  the  age  of  Henry  the  Thirds 
I  would  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the  President  and  of  the  whole 
Royal  Society,  as  a  body,  ^*  Nolumus  Leges  Nature  nnatanj'^ 
(J797-)  .    , 

(r)  Here  is  another  savage  instance  to  no  end  or' purpose 
tvhatsoever,  but  the  mere  cruel  sport  of  curiosity.  The  Abb^ 
Spalanzani  asserts  that  snails  re-firodvce  Aeir  hads^  after  the  am- 
putation of  the  original  capita ;  and  he  actually  nftade  experimema 
numerous  beyond  belief.  But  in  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
2778,  the  reader  will  find  Mr.  Cotte  differt  frono  the  humane 
Abbe,  and  says,  ^*  that  out  of  thousands  of  snails  who  have  suffertd 
the  operation,  there  have  not  been  above  five  or  six  of  them 
which  have,  as  it  is  pretended,  refrtduced  their kfodt*^ 

X  (i)  Noii^y«  xa6op2r«4« 

St.  FauK 

Dd  3 
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OCTAVIUS- 

Speak  then,  the  hour  demands;  Is  Learning  fled? 
Spent  all  her  vigour,  all  her  spirit  dead  ? 
Have  Gallic  arms  and  unrelenting  war 
Borne  all  her  trophies  from  Britannia  far  ? 
Shall  nought  but  ghosts  and  trinkets  be  displayed. 
Since  Walpole  (/)  ply'd  the  virtuoso's  trade. 
Bade  sober  truth  reversed  for  fiction  pass. 
And  mus*d  o'er  Gothic  toys  through  Gothic  glass? 
Since  states,  and  words,  and  volumes,  all  are  new. 
Armies  have  skeletons^  {v)  and  sermons  {w)  too ;   571 

So 


(/)  iThe  hte  ingeaioui  Earl  of  Orford,  Horace  Walpole.    The 
•pirit  of  enquiry  which  he  introduced  was  rather  frivolous, , 
thoagh  pleasing,  and  his  Otranto  Ghosts  have  propagated  their 
species  with  unequalled  fecundity.  The  spawn  is  in  every  novel 
ihop. 

(«)  The  language  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  should 
have  been  in  other  teems :  sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  mentem 
aaortalia  tangunt.  Sorrow  is  sacred,  and  should  have  the 
language  of  consolation  even  from  the  lips  of  a  Statesman* 


[    4H    1 
So  teach  our  Doctors  warjike  or  divine^' 
Simeon  by  Cam,  or  Wyndham  on  the  Rhin^. 
Where  is  Invention  ?  is  the  modern  store. 
The  same  that  old  Cbaldsea  knew  before; 
AH  that  the  Gallic  sage,  with  ill-starr'd  wit,. 
Kens  from  his  ancient  {x)  telescopic  pit  J 

AUTHOR. 

All  is  not  lost :  (y)  the  spirit  shall  revive  : 
Lowth  yet  instruct!,  and  Blayney's  {z)  labours  live; 

With 


(oju)  See  Claude^s  Essay  on  a  SermoD^  with  an  Appendir^ 
contaiDiug  one  hundred  Sh/etoms  of  Sermons,  &c.  By  Charles 
Simeon,  M.  A«  Fellow  of  King's  College  Cambridge.  1796* 
This  is  as  ludicrous  and  absurd  in  a  Divine^  as  the  term  is  offciv- 
sive  and  unfeeling  in  Parliament  during  the  miseries  of  war, 

{x)  See  the  **  Origine  des  Decoavertes  attribnees  aux  Ma- 
•*  dcrnes/'  410,  par  Monsieur  Dutens.  1797.  The  work  is 
rather  entertaining,  but  by  no  means  encouraging,  if  the  ingenious 
Author  did  not  generally  substUute  conjecture  for  proof.  He 
observes,  page  130,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  ^'  ^zt  the  hett9m  of  a, 
*^  pity  from  whence  we  may  see  the  stars  at  noon-day,  may  b^ 
**  imagined  to  be  th  primiti've  telescope*^  Mr.  Dutens  may  sit  in 
calm  contemplation  at  tbi  bottom  of  bis  ancient  fit,  and  from  that 
natural  primitive  telescope  see  whatever  best  pleases  his  fancy  ; 

D  a  4  but 
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With  all  who  wander  by.  the  sacred  fount,  580 

(A  chosen  band  I)  encircling  Sion's  mount. 
Fast  by  the  fanes  and  oracles  of  God, 
And  mark^  with  King  (^ },  where  waves  his  awful  rod. 

The 

lot  for  my  ewn  part  I  prefer  tlie  prospect  from  a  diff  with  the 
assistance  of  modem  iDgeauity*  whether  iwviMted  by  Democritas, 
Dollond,  or  Ramsden* 

{j)  I  have  in  Tarious  parts  of  this  Poem  spoken  of  those 
writersi  who  have  done  honour  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 
indeed  possible  for  me  to  name  aU  those  who»  even  now,  form  that 
constellationof  ability  and  talents,  which  has  been*  or  may  yet  he 
displayed;  and  which  Plutarch  might  call,  in  language  somewhat 
lofty,  (I  think  in  his  Treatise  de  Placitis  Philosophorum,)  the 

^BTNATrASMON. 

(ti)  The  deeply-learned  Translator  and  Commentator  on 
Jeremiah,  &c.  &c.  B.  Blayney,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
1>rew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

(«)  As  n#  Pnnct  Revolution  and  hs  Cousiquoneit  must  occupy 

Snd  alarm  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who  reflects,  and  stands  in 

awe  of  the  misery  and  desolation  which  have  been  brought  upon 

the  earth,  and  of  the  judgments  which  may  be  yet  impending 

ever  Europe,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  by  many  persons  for  the 

note  which  I  am  now  writing.    But  first  I  recommend  to  all 

those  who  either  ignorantly,  or  inconsiderately,  or  impiously, 

or  presumptuously  deny,  reject,  or  vilify  tbo  Serif  tures^  to  pass  it 

over  entirely ;  for  to  them  it  will  be  fbolishjiess }  they  have  nether 

uxx  nor  lot  in  such  a  discussion. 

But 
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The  truth  of  evidence,  the  moral  strain. 


Nor 


Bat  ander  this  rettriction,  and  under  this  impression;  I  am 
incKned  to  extend  the  subject  a  iicde,  and  would  call  the  public 
attention  with  much  earnestness  to  someyWi;  parts  of  a  book. 
printed  in  the  b^inning  of  the  jear  1788  in  4to,  intitled  *•  Mor* 
■els  of  Criticism,  tending  to  illustrate  some  passages  in  the  holjr 
scriptures  upon  philosophical  principles,  and  an  enlarged  view 
of  things:  by  Edwakd  Kikg»  £sq^  F«R.  A.S.  primed  for 
Robson  and  Robinson,  in  1 788."  The  tide  of  it  is  objectionable 
on  every  account,  .open  to  ignorant  ridicule,  and  certainlj 
unadvised ;  but  had  a  second  edition  of  the  work  been  called  for, 
it  might  easily  have  been  altered** 

The  author  of  it  appears  to  me,  (/  jpeai  from  his  leek)  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  erudition  and  ingenuity,  and  of  accurate 
biblical  knowledge,  perhaps  a  little  too  fond  of  the  theory,  and 
sometimes  a  little  whimsical  in  his  application  of  natural  philoso* 
phy ;  but  nevet  without  a  serious  intention  and  a  profound  piety* 
He  never  forgets  the  nrnture  of  the  subjects  which  he  is  treating^, 
He  seems  to  approach  the  sacred  writings  wfch  that  prostratioa 
of  mind,  that  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  and  that  self-abasement* 
which  are  reqmred  of  those,  who  desire  to  look  into  the 
hidden  things  of  God.  I  speak  of  the  spirit  by  which  he  appears 
to  me  to  be  conducted,  and  (I  repeat  it,)  Ispeal  from  the  wori 
4thni.  I  shall  contend  for  no  interpretations  given  by  Mr.  King ; 
but  I  propose  them  to  public  consideration  ;  for  I  never  observed 
more  caution  and  more  wariness  than  in  this  writer* 

We  know  that  it  is  declared,  that  **  the  book  of  Prophecy  i» 
sealed  till  the  time  ef  cempletienJ^  But  the  events  of  (he  world, 
cf  the  Christian  world,  are  so  awfiil  and  so  alarming  as  to  in« 
doce  us  to  believe,  that  they  happen  not  without  the  immediate 
providence,  and  decree  of  th£  Svpkemb  Bbikg  against  the 

(uperstitiom 

£  Xt  bai  Utdy  been  irprioUd  ia  tikm  Tolnmei  8to.   ( iSpo,) 
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Nor  Hurd  has  preached,  nor  Palcy  taught  in  vain  ^ 

Socinus 


•npcrttition  and  corraptions  of  mtOy  and  for  the  fulfilling  of  the 
frepmraiion  for  those  times,  when,  **  the  Kingdoms  of  this  world 
n>QSt  (iff  dffiancio/ all  human  fplicj)  becomt  the  kingdoms  of  God 
and  of  bis  Christ!" 

The  direct  and  circomstantial  evidence  for  Christianity  rt 
indeed  very  extensive,  and  it  is  also  so  minate  and  clear  in  mairjr 
parts  of  it,  and  so  cogent,  as  to  form  the  strictest  argamest 
which  a  matter  of  fact  can  admit  at  a  proof.  But  exclusive  of 
id  doctrines  and  specific  precepts,  there  is  One  point  in  which 
this  Revelation  can  never  be  sufficiently  considered,  and  which 
<«iithont  study  never  will  be  comprehended,  nor  even  imperfectly 
conceived:  and  without  scrioasnets  it  should  never  he  approaches). 
It  is  this:  *'  The  general  design  of  Scripture,  considered  «# 
**  historical t  may  be  said  to  be,  to  give  ns  an  account  of  th§ 
**  World  in  this  one  single  view,  as  God*s  world  !  by  which 
*'  it  appears  esseniiailj  distinguished  from  all  other  boois^  except 
«*  such  as  are  copied  from  it."t  Bat  on  this  idea  it  is  not  my 
province  to  enlarge ;  I  mean  only  to  present  it  as  the  grand, 
luminoas,  and  leading  idea  on  this  awful  subject.  I  would 
conduct  the  reader  into  a  safe  and  proper  train  of  thinking, 
and  ]eave  him  to  pursue  his  own  meditation.  I  have  also 
yead  words,  which  are  deemed  apocrjfhal,  but  worthy  of  the 
highest  power.  '*  Jll  these  things  were  made  through  mi 
*'  AT.ONE,  and  through  none  other:  by   me  also  shall  thbt 

*•  D£  ENIJBD,    AND  BY  NONE  OTHER  !!!"J 

I  will  therefore  offer,  to  persons  seriously  disposed,  some  passages 
from  this  work  written  several  yean  he/ore  the  present  events 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  or  could  be  conceived  to  be  possible. 

I  wish 

f  Butler's  Analogy  Part  2.  Ch.  7.    J  Esdras,  B.  a.  Ch.  6.  v.  7. 
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Socinus  droops,  and  baffled  Priestley  flies, ' 


And 


I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  I  am  not  speaking  in  tbla 
note  of  any  other  farts  or  interpntations  in  this  nvork  of  Mr.  King* 
I  am  a^  little  disposed  to  superstition  and  enthusiasm  as  any  maa 
living  s  and  I  do  not  give  them  as  additions  to  the  idle  prophecies  \ 
and  random  conjectures  which  have  appeared  in  such  nufflbers. 
I  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  reader,  and  for  myself^ 
and  for  the  subject.  Mr.  King  offers  them  only  as  his  inter- 
pretations of  8€npture»  tobmitted  to  a  calm  discassion.  But 
the  circumstaDce  which  peculiarly  strikes  roe  is  this ;  that  they 
were  written  without  any  sfeeifie  refirena  to  any  nation  in 
Eorope,  but  simply  and  in  general,  that  such  times  and  such 
events  might  be  expected  in  sonufart  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  present,  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  King^s 
explanation  of  the  a4th  Chapter  of  St.  Mathew's  gospel,  prin* 
cipally  of  the  29th  verse.^  In  regard  to  which  he  says,  *'  We 
**  may  remark,  if  the  words  are  to  be  understood,  as  spoken 
**  merely  emblematically,  then  the  images  made  use  of  are  such 
*<  as  are  well  known  to  predict  (consistently  with  their  constant 
*<  use  in  many  other  parts  of  prophecy)  a  great  destruction  and 
*^  almost  annihilation  of  many  of  those  la^vful  powers  which  rule  om 
^'  earthj  however  beneficial  any  of  them  may  be  to  the  earth ; 

'*  iUVi/ A  DRBADVVL  LESSENING  OF  THE  DIGNITY  AND  SPLEN* 
*'  DOUR    OF    ALL    CaSATNESS,   AND    A     SUBVERSION    OF     ALL 

«•  GOOD  oftDER  AND  CIVIL  goverhmbnt!  Than  which 
^  nothing  can  be  expected  more  formidable.  Dreadful  indeed 
^  must  be  a  time,  (if  such  an  one  is  to  come)  when  men  are  let 
^  loose  upon  eaeh  other^  possessed  of  all  their  present  improvenuntr 

''and 

"*  Of  coune  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  the  tcnoT 
Af  tbi  'wMi  argument* 
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And  at  the  strength  of  Horsley  (b)  shrinks,  and  dies. 

Nor 


••  and  mdvMtagesy  httt  umrestrmined  either  by  law  and  civit 
*^  go*vernment^  er  hj  comcituce  emd  go9d  prineipie ;  scorning  the 
*"  admonition  and  authority  of  those  who  ought  to  roaiouia 
*^  jastice,  and  assisted  hy  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  farts  tf 
*^  the  nuorldy  whom  they   shall  find  tw  ready  I0  increase  the 

'••UKITERSAL    tJPROAE."* 

At. the  conclusion  of  the  Remarks  on  t&e  Revelations,  Ch. 
16.  V.  13  and  14.  Mr.  King  says:  ^*  Hire  while  we  jnaiotain 
^  due  revtreutial  fiur^  our  interpretation  most  end.  Nothiag 
^  but  the  events  tbemseltvis^  nvbeu  they  ame  to  past^  can  rightly 
**  explain  the  rest :  and  they  will  certainly  speak  loudly 
*'  ENOUGH  for  themsehes^  as  those  before  have  done.  Only  I 
*^  must  just  remark,  that  it  seems f  as  U  per/ecution  and  the  horrid 
**  influen(:es  of  superstitioUf  and  of  iguoranee^  and  of  barbarissa  were 
*'  allowed  to  produce  their  dire  effects  during  the  ^nt  part  of 
"  the  period  of  the  time  described  under  the  Vials ;  and  as  if^ 

*'  IeEELIGION,  vanity*  and  a  total  want  Of  ALL  SERIOUi 
«*  PEINCIPLE,    AND  A  MISAPPLICATION  OF  THE  RBPINEMENTa 

**  OF  CIVILIZATION,  'Were  to  be  Allowed  to  produce  their  u\%* 
*'  CHIEF  also  at  the  latter  end  of  that  period  !*'  page  4 $3,  Set 
also,  p.  456  and  457,  which  I  could  wish  to  copy,  the  words 
are  so  important,  and  the  style  so  dignified. 

In  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  King  observes,  omthifimshhg 
9/ the  mystery  o/Godf  **  that  as  tb«re  should  be  false  Christ s  and 
*^  false  prophets,  so  there  should  be  also  a  dregful  subversion  of 
**  all  good  government  and  order,  and  that  mtu  should  he  lei 
**  loose  upon  each  other ^  in  defiance  of  all  ci<uil  pffwer  and  Just  rule, 
*^  and  of  legal  restraint.^'    He  subjoiuE  some  words  too  remark^ 

able 

♦  P.  262. 
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Nor  second  stand  in  theologic  fame. 

Sagacious 

tbie  to  be  passed  orer.  *  *'  //  w//?  bt  ha/i/iy  for  those  who  shall 
*<  live  some  fears  hence^  if  they  can  prove  me  guilty  of  a  mistake 
**  in  this  point.  I  spealc  and  write  with  cautious  reverence  and 
^^  fear;  acknowledging  that  I  am  liable  to  error,  and  hy  iv» 
•'  means  firetending  to  ^rofshecy  :  but  still  apprehending  myself 
*•  bound  not  to  conceal  the  truths  where  any  matter  aj^jkears  to  be 
•*  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  especially  when  the  bringing 
*'  an  imjiending  denunciation  to  light,  (if  it  be  a  truth)  may  be  aa 
"  awful  warning  and  caution  to  many,  and   prevent  tb£I& 

'*  BfiCOMINO   ACCBSSART   TO    THI   BVIL.^*' 

I  must  own,  I  am  so  struck  with  these  passages,  that  without 
any  knowledge  of  this  most  distinguished  l^ayman  but  from  his 
koorh^  I  could  almost  be  induced  to  address  him,  in  the  sublime 

apostrophe 

*  Page  461. 

X  I  would  offer  the  following  passage  from  the  great  Histo- 
rian Josephus,  on  the  inattention  and  ignorance  of  man  in 
regard  to  the  divine  predictions,  as  peculiarly  remarkable; 
the  words  are  these  : 

Taura,  fjusv^  ^ixmu^  efA^xvicrou  iwetfji^x  mv  m  ©68  ^V9iv  rotr 

fcavra  lux.^  wpay  a/KMrSi  rsr»y(ji6vejqf  a  re  J«  ysvsa^ai  7rpoXg«y6i» 
Twv  Tfi  Tftnr  ay^pc^an  AFNOIAN  KAI  AIIISTIAN,  Cpy 
i;  w5ev  Tpoiistv  saStjcrav  rogy  avof^(ro/x«yftrv,  A4>TAAKTOI 
TE  TAI2  2TM*OPAI2  nAPEAO©H2AN,  ii  am- 
jfpam  ctvroi^  aval  mv  c{  avrcjy  Treipay  iM^vyetv  I 

jfoseph,  Anti^.  Jud,  Lib.  xo.  S.  3.  p.  449.  Bd.  Hudson.  Oxoo; 


Sagacious  Hey  {c)^  and  Rennell's  {d)  learned  ft^ffic^^ 

And 

apostrophe  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Fathers  of  tho  anctene 
Church;  **  AyOpcjVB  th  0e»i  vijte  Qspxirov  xat  oixovp^s  taiv  rm 
&6H  (Auo'TTipicuy,  Avsp  ivAuyLion  ran  th  xviUfjLaros^  icaXof  Sf 
€rvKov  KM  SpotujfJM  Tns  EjucXiiffiAf  9  Xoyov  ^(uni  ^ly^itrct^  nm 

Thus  t  did  this  very  learned  and  most  pious  man  in  a  stfaia 
of  leriouSy  temperate,  and  impressive  eloquence  deliver  his 
opinion  and  his  interpretation.  They  will  stand  before  os  and 
oar  posterity,  as  the  memorial  of  that  lonely  wisdom,  that  reve* 
rential  application  of  the  divine  word,  and  of  that  silent  dignity^ 
which  can  cnly  be  attained  by  a  retirement  (at  intervals)  from 
the  world  which  God  hath  made  to  Him  alone,  and  by  that 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  troth,  which  when  joined  to  humao 
erudition,  and  to  the  sober  cultivation  of  the  understanding! 
will  produce  fruit  unto  life. 

But  I  conclude;  humbly  acknowledging  and  most  deeply 
feeling  myself  wholly  unequal,  and  altogether  unworthy,  to  speak 
pf  the  awful  sublimity  of  such  subjects.  My  office  can  be  but 
ministerial ;  it  is  mine  only  to  lead  the  aspirant  to  the  door 
pf  the  temple,  and  to  retire.     (i797«) 

{6)  The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Rochester* 
In  my  opinion,  the  controversy  so  ably  maintained  by  this 
learned  Prelate  against  the  Heresiarch  Priestley,  is  bis  peculiar 

praise. 

^mtm^m-      m  .1-1  ■  ■  p  ■  ■■■■■    I——     ■   I  I         — ^—  ■   !■> 

♦  Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  19.  (Op.  edit.  Prunaei.  p.  ai6.  Paris 
1609.}  It  was  pronounced  before  the  great  Basil,  when  seated 
pn  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Ca^sarea.  (A.  C.  circ.  574.) 

t  In  the  begiqning  of  the  year  1788.  Mr.  K.'s  book  wm 
^obably  wriuen  some  yeari  before  it  wat  offered  to  Uie  puUie* 
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And  Douglas,  (e)  hail'd  afar  from  earliest  youth  590 
<ifeat  victor  in  the  well- fought  field  of  truth. 

To 

praise.  Bishop  Horsley  remiuds  me  of  the  celebrated  Divine, 
Charles  Leslie ;  for  he  has  often  the  same  strength,  the  same 
acateness,  and  sometimes  the  same  coarseness  of  manner;  but 
the  arguments  are  cogent,  and  the  arms  arc  irresistible.  la 
theological  controversy,  Charles  Leslie  and  Bishop  Horsley 
alwayt  appear  to  me,  '*  ^Eacidx  similes,  Vulcaniaque  arma 
capessunt." 

To  all  such  writers  and  dissertators  as  Priestley,  either  in 
theology  or  in  politics,  these  admirable  lines  of  Prud^ntius  are 
peculiarly  applicable: 

Quid  non  libido  mentis  humans  itruat  ^ 
Quid  non  malorum /rvr/^/  f 
Statum  lacessunt  omnipollentis  Det 
Calumoiosis  litibas. 
Fidem  minutis  dissecat^t  ambagtbus^ 

Ut  quisque  lingua  nequior : 
Solvunt  ligantqoe  quaestionum  vincula 
Per  syllogismos  plectiles* 

Prudendus  in  Prologo  ad  Apotheosim* 

{c)  The  Rev.  John  Hey^  D,  D.  late  Norrisian  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  arrangement,  the  learning, 
the  accuracy,  and  the  extent  of  his  researches  in  theology,  are 
conspicuous  in  his  laborious  and  important  work,  entitled 
•«  Lectures,  &c."  read  as  Professor.   (1797.) 

(d)  The  Rev.  Thomas  Renncll,  D.D.  Author  of  a  very  able, 
ieamed,  and  eloquent  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England, 
preached  in  St.  Paal's  Cathedi*a}|  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy^ 
4k[ay  10, 1796. 
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To  me,  all  heedless  of  proud  fashion's  sneef  # 
Maurice  (/)  is  learn'd>  and  Wilberforce  (v)  sinoefc# 

(Though 

(e)  The  Right  Rev.  John  Douglas,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Salisbury) 
•  Prelate  whose  erudition,  penetrating  sagacity,  and  well- 
directed  efforts  have  discovered  and  overthrown  many  a  strong 
hold  of  literary  imposture.  The  names  of  Lauder  and  Bower 
are  only  remembered  to  their  infamy.  The  Bishop*s  Treatise 
on  Miracles,  called  "  The  Criterion,'*  should  be  reprinted. 
Why  is  it  not  again  presented  to  the  public  ?    (Oct.  X797O 

(/)  Tie  Reverend  Thomas  Maurice,  Author  of  **  Indian 
Antiquities,  in  6  vol.  8vo."  and  of  **  the  History  of  Hin- 
*^  dostan,  it*s  Arts  and  it's  Sciences,  as  connected  with 
**  the  History  of  the  other  great  Empires  of  Asia,  during 
**  the  mo6t  ancient  periods  of  the  world/'  The  public  are 
well  acquainted  with  their  merits.  But  it  is  with  the  most 
serious  concern,  that  I  read  what  Mr,  Maurice  has  declared 
in  his  d^dicatioui^  that  *^  This  Hhtmy  commenced  under  the 
**  patronage  of  the  Court  pf  the  East  India  Directors,  is  dedicated 
**  to  them,  in  humbU  h^es  if  thtir  cmtitined  su/ipvrt  rf  a  v»rh^ 
*«  which  MUST  SINK  WITHOUT  THAT  *  SUPPORT."  Learning 
has  felt  a  degradation  from  these  words.  I  am  not  to  be  told, 
that  researches  like  these  of  Mr.  Maurice  are  liable  to  the  caprice 
of  erudition,  and  of  uncertain  application,  and  that  his  style^ 
matter,  and  manner  are  frequently  too  luxuriant  and  diffuse. 
The  foundation  of  a  temple  may  be  strong,  though  eveij 
ornament  on  the  pillars  may  not  be  just.    (Nov.  1797.) 

m*      ■     '  ■■ ■——■——— ———^M— ■■———— ^i» 

*  The  E.  I.  Company  subscribed  for  a  certain  number  of 
Copies.  This  caiuipt  be  caUed  lupportj  nor  patrojiage  ia  vsa^ 
a  body* 
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( Though  on  his  page  some  pause  in  sacred  doubt ) 

As 

{v).  Sec,  **  A  practical  view  of  the  prevailtng  religious  system 
of  professed  Christians  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  this 
country^  contrasted  with  real  Christianity."  By  Wiiliam  Wil« 
berforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  York.— —Some  very 
se.riott8  persons  have  their  doubts  as  to  the  theological  principles 
of  this  work  in  thtir/ull  extent,  and  I  fear  it  is  far  too  rigid  and 
exclmive  in  it's  doctrines*  There  is  also  too  much  of  .a  sectarian 
language,  which  cannot  be  approved.  But  of  the  intention, 
virtue,  learning,  and  patriotism  of  the  eloquent  and  welU 
informed  Senator,  I  have  the  most  honourable  and  decided 
opinion. 

His  work  is  vehement,  impassioned,  urgent,  fervid,  instant ; 
though  sometimes  copious  to  prolixity,  and  in  a  few  parts  even 
to  tediousness.  Perhaps  it  is  the  production  of  an  orator  rather 
than  of  a  writer;  I  should  think  it  had  been  dictated.  Through- 
out the  whole,  there  is  a  manly  fortitude  of  thought,  firm  and 
unshrinking.  But  for  my  own  part,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  dislike 
the  term  **  Real  Christianity,*'  as  exclusively  applied  to  anfset 
of  propositions  drawn  from  the  Gospel. 

From  external  circumstances  indeed,  I  would  not  take 
theology  fronk  Athanasius  or  Bossuet,  morality  from  Seneca  or 
politics  from  Lansdown  or  Sieyes.  But  I  will  own,  that  from  a 
icrutiny  into  the  public  ai^d  private  character  of  Mr.  Wilbcrforcr^ 
I  am  indined  to  think,  that  his  enemies  would  bt  forced  into  an 
acknowledgment,  (as  it  is  recorded  in  the  words  of  a  prophet,) 
that  **  they  can  find  no  occasion  against  this  nan,  except  they 
find  it  against  him  concerning  the  law  of  his  God.''  A  reader 
of  his  work  most  be  good  or  bad  in  the  extreme^  who  may  not 
receive  some  advantage  from  such  a  composition,  I  am  indeed 
unworthy  to  praise  it,  and  I  feel  myself  so. 

Ec  If 
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As  Gisborne  (^)  serious,  and  as  Pott  (c)  devout^ 
Nor  yet  ungrac'd  may  Sulivan  (d)  remain. 

Serene 

If  I  xtizf  descend  from  divinity  to  mett  philosophy,  I  shall 
add,  that  if  Mr.  Wiiberforce  proceeds  and  acts  upon  the  sub* 
limity  of  such  principles,  we  may  apply  to  him  the  expressions 
drawn  from  the  fountain  of  Plato  by  his  most  enthusiastic 
votary,  Flotinus.  A$' Iowtb  pteTaCawvei,  <wf  eiKan  vpos  <tpx^- 
tt/Tov,  TsXof  ex*'*  ''■♦'^  Itoftsias !  He  will  best  comprehend  the 
high  and  holy  sentence  which  declares  what  is  the  life  of  such 
meil ;    *Outcj  Oeo/v   jCou  a^^dpuTtofv   Oeia/v  KdU    sviaifjLoveiflf  Cior, 

*TrH  MONOT  nB02  MONON  !* 

{i)  Tht  Reverend  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  the  ingenious 
Author  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  Men,  &c.  and  of 
the  Female  Sex,  &c.  kc.  emioently  entitled  to  the  public 
esteem  and  gratitude* 

(r)  The  Rev.  }.  H.  Pott,  M.  A.  the  learned  and  excellent 
Arch-deacon  of  St.  Alban's  ;  in  his  writings  instructive, 
laborious  in  his  office,  and  exemplary  in  his  lile,  aqd  in  his 
profession* 

(</)  Richard  Joleph  Sulivan,  Esq.  F«  R.  S.  anti  F.  A.  S. 
author  of  **  Philosophical  Rhapsodies,  &c."  and  of  **  A  View 
of  Nature,  in  Letters  to  a  Traveller  among  the  Alps*  with 
<*  Reflections  on  Atheistical  Philosophy,  now  exemplified  in 
'*  France,  in  six  vol*  8vo.'*  which  is  a  work  of  labour 
and  of  general  utility,  digested  from  original  writers  with  jadg« 
ment,  and  with  an  upright  virtuous  heart,  in  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  manner.    It  appears  to  be  intended  merely  as  om 

ifttndutim 

*  Flotini  Ennead.  6*  L.  9.  c*  xi* 
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.Serene  in  fancy,  nor  in  science  vainj 

But  %t\\U  though  oft  his  various  works  I  scan^ 

1  quit  the  volume,  when  I  find  the  man. 

Herschell  (/),  with  ampler  mind  and  magic  glass^ 

Mid 

inlroductivn  to  works  of  deeper  science ;  and  1  consider  it  in  this 
light.  I  dvirell  with  affection  on  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
Sulivans  and^  if  this  w^re  the  place,  and  if  India  were  the 
theme,  I  might  make  honourable  melition  of  the  works  and 
excellence  of  his  Brother,  John  Sulivan^  Esq. 

(f)  Dr.  Herscheirs  new  doctrine  concerning  the  Materia 
Solaris,  has  attracted  txiuch  attention  among  the  learned.  I  offer 
to  their  consideration  a  curious .  passage,  which.  I  met  with 
wbtfh  I  was  reading  with  a  very  different  purpose.  The  Platonic 
Froclus,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Timaeus  of  his  great  Master,  mentions  that  Aristotle  (whom, 
surdly  with  justice,  he  calls  6  ^otupuxartis  Api<rroTcXti^)  hints^ 
ihat  the  smn  and  the  itars  ate  tut  ahalntely  SoJt'es  of  fire. 
The  words  are  these;  Tov  ro/v  Aa-rpuv  xopov^  kou  aurov 
rov  /xe7«v  HXioy,  OTK  ONTA  EK  nTP02.» 
There  is  anbther  singular  passage  (not  so  explicit  as  this  fronV 
Proclus)  in  the  first  book,  de  Caelo,  of  the  second  Ennead  of 
Plotinus  the  Platonitorum  Coryphaeus,  as  he  has  been  called  i 
he  talks  also,  rather  quaintly  from  Aristotle,  of  a  Tlv^  m 
Tuv  Acrr/wv    Tpogfo^y  fv^ei.  t 

Ee  a  The 

*  Prodi  Comment,  in  Timaeum  Flatonis;  Edit.  Basil* 
Gn  i534«  p.  141. 

t  Plotin.  Ennead  2.  L.  !•  pag.99«  &c»  Edit.  Basil,  cum 
Comment.  Ficini* 
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Mid  worlds  and  worlds  revolving  as  they  pass,    6d# 
Pours  the  full  clusterM  radiance  from  on  high. 
That  fathomless  abyss  of  Deity. 
Who  in  the  depth  abstruse  of  intellect 
A  greater  now  than  Waring  {g)  shall  expect  ? 
Lo,  where  Philosophy  extends  her  sway. 
Guides  future  Navies  o'er  the  trackless  way 
More  voluble  and  firm ;  so,  strong  in  thought. 
The  royal  Synod  Atwood  <i)  sate  and  taught. 

With 

The  reader  ii  referred  to  Dr.  Hcrscbeirs  most  curious  paper 
•«  On  the  Nature  and  Construction  of  the  Sun  and  Fixed  Stan." 
Phil.  Trans,  Part  1. 1795. 

{g)  Edward  Waring,  M.  D.  professor  of  the  MathcmatiiS' 
in  the  Untvcnity  of  Cambridge,    (x 797*) 

(JS)  See  a  Paper  In  the  Philos.  Trans.  1796.  Part  I.  entitled 
««  The  Construction  and  Analysis  of  geometrical  proposition! 
determining  the  positions  assumed  by  homogcncal  bodies  which 
float, freely  and  at  rest  onaiuid  surface^  aUo  Jftermimng ti^ 
4t^ilityifshf/u  and  other  floating  bodic?,  by  GEoacB  Atm^oop, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S."  The  R.  S.  presented  Mr.  Atwood  with  their 
medal  on  this  occasion. 

The  names  of  Hcrschell,  Atwood,  Maskelync,  Cavendish, 
Woollaston,  Milner.  &c.  dignify  the  Royal  Society.  We 
have  yet  some  *«  Master  Builders  in  the  Sciences,"  as  Mr. 
Locke  once  expressed  himself*    CP«^face  to  his  Essay  on  tl» 
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With  Engknd^s  Bard,  with  Cowper,  who  shall  vie  ? 
Original  in  strength  and  dignity ;  6io 

With  more  than  painter's  fancy  blest,  with  lay$ 
Holy,  as  saints  to  heaven  expiring  raise.  (/} 

Heard  you  that  Hermit's  strain  from  Scotia  borne, 

"  For  virtue  lost,  and  ruin'd  man  I  mourn  ?**  {k) 

Who  may  forget  thee,  Beattie  ?  who  supply 

The  tale  half-told  of  Edwin's  minstrelsy  ?  (/) 

A  voice 

(/)  William  Cowper,  Esq.  Author  of  "  The  Task."  Tom 
TS/lwTQUi/v  Upn  ioais !  Such  are  the  words  of  the  divine  Ascrsean 
in  his  Tbeogonia.  Of  these  Muses  seated  on  iwr  own  Parnassus, 
it  nxay  be  said. 

**  Tiert  did  they  sit,  and  do  their  holy  deed, 
That  pleas'd  both  heaven  and  earth.'* 

Bishop  Hall's  Satires.  B.  i.  3.  2. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Poet's  work  is  so  sacred,  so  dignified^ 

fo  unequalled  in  simplicity  and  unaffected  piety,  that  I  hope 

none  will  read  it  without  those  sensations,  and  without  that 

improvement,  it  seems  designed  to  inspire- 

**  But  all  ts  in  his  hand  whose  praise  I  seek; 
In  vain  the  Poet  sings  and  the  world  hears, 
Jf  UK  regard  not^  though  divine  the  theme, 
'Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 
And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrel's  lyre, 
To  charm  his  ear,  who  looks  upon  the  heart: 
Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 
Whose  approhation-*P^prosper  even  mine." 
(<t)  A  line  from  Beattie's  Minstrel,  B.  2. 
(/)  Jamejf  Beattie,  L.L.D.  Author  of  ^[  The  Minstrel,  t 
£  e  3  Poem 
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A  voice  from  Coila  o*er  the  furrow'd  field 
Bewails  the  fountain  shut,  the  volume  seal'd !  (m) 
The  throbs  of  Genius  struggling  to  be  great; 
The  cheerless,  chilling  damp  of  lowly  fate  1        62Q 
The  home-bred  conscious  Worth,  untaught  to  bend 
At  the  shrugged  shoulder  of  a  pitying  friend  ; 
The  pang  that  rends  the  maddening  breast  un^nowpj 
And  Poverty's  unutterable  groan  $ 
The  Vision  bursting  on  the  patriot  soul, 
Superior,  unsubdued,  beyond  control. 
With  all  the  prophet's,  all  the  poet's  rage. 
High-beaming  o'er  the  unperishable  page  i        628 

The 

Poem  in  two  Books."  It  is  for,  ever  to  be  regretted  that  thi^ 
true  Poet  aod  most  excellent  man  has  left  hts  admirable  Poem 
unfinished.  My  mind  dwells  upon  it  with  rapture,  particularly 
on  the  first  part,  even  from  my  boyish  days  at  school. 

(m)  See  the  animated  Preface  to  the  first  edition,  printed  a| 
Kilmarnock,  of  the  Poems  by  Robert  Burns»  the  Ayrshire 
Ploughman,  aq  original,  national  Poet.  The  words  of  Boavs 
are  these  :  *'  The  following,  trifles  are  not  the  production  of 
**  the  poet  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  learned  art,  and 
**  perhaps  amid  the  elegancies  and  idlenesses  of  upper  life,  looks 
*'  down  for  a  rural  theme,  with  an  eye  to  Theocritus  and  Virgil, 
'*  To  the  Author  of  this,  these  and  other  celebrated  names 
*'  their  countrymen  are,  at  least  in  their  original  language, 
••  j1  fountain  shut  up^  and  a  hook  settUL^^  &c.  &c.  Burns,  in  qne 
pf  his  Letters,  calls  himself  <•  J%t  Voice  t^f  CQila ;^'  i.^  of  J^/r, 
•  disuict  of  Ayrshire, 
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The  Muse  indignant  mark'd,  yet  haird  the  day  : 

And  while  her  Burns  pour*d  forth  his  native  lay, 

Bright  with  the  reddening  Holly  graced  his  head, 

And  threw  her  mantle  o'er  the  Plonghman^s  weed.  («) 

Yet 

{n)  The  public  have  now  been  gratified  with  a  complete 
collection  of  Burns's  works  in  verse  and  prose,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  British  literature.  It  is  difficult  to  apeak 
in  terms  of  commendation  adequate  to  the  tempered  zeal,  critical 
jadgmenty  and  discerning  benevolence  wbtcb  induced  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Currie  to  undertake  the  office  of  Editor,  during 
the  arduous  and  honourable  discharge  of  his  most  important 
profession* 

The  character  of  Robert  Burn  j,  his  Life,  his  merits,  and  hia 
most  deplorable  frailties,  have  been  considered  and  appreciated 
in  the  most  candid,  interesting,  and  impartial  manner  by  hisBrothev 
Gilbert  Burns*  by  Dr.  Currie,  Dr,  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Adair ;  but 
by  none  with  more  felicity  and  elegance  than  by  a  Lady  of  a 
refined  and  classical  taste,  polite  accomplishments,  and  culti* 
vated  genius  who  knew  inm  well,  and  proved  herself  his 
friend  and  patron.  They  have  ej^ttnuated  nothing,  but 
have  spoken  of  him  as  he  was;  and  their  narratives  raise 
alternately  our  admiration  and  our  regret.  They  paint  hi% 
principles  and  his  conduct  at  perpetual  variance,  with  a  certain 
turbulence  of  disposition  and  passion  to  which  every  temptation 
was  ruinous,  and  every  indulgence  fatal.     * 

i^btuat  ingens 
Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mistoque  insania  luctu, 

Et  FURllS   AGITATUS  AMOR,  ET  QONSCIA  VIRTUS  ! 

I  think  that  greater  liberality  might  have  been  prudent^ 
exerted  tq  obtain  an  adequate  employment,  and  a  safe  as  well 
9A  honourable  support  for  a  man  destined  :o  beat  up  the  full 
fjiipe  and  dignity  of  the  Foet  of  Scot  land,  who  had  described 

£  e  4  himself 
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Yet  mark,  each  willing  Muse  where  Boydell  draws. 
And  calls  the  sister  pow'rs  in  Shakspeare's  cause  ! 

Br 

himself  to  his  Countrymen  (and  can  they  novo  read  the  words 
without  barren  shame  and  passronate  remorse  ?)  as  "  half-mad^ 
half  feJ^and*  half 'sarkit,*'  lYiTLfi  by  the  strange  and  unaccountable 
occupation  which  they  cmferted  on  him.  That  all  the  noble 
and  learned  Chemists  of  the  North  could  not  discover,  in  the 
whole  table  of  affinities,  a  more  sftnjkathetk  ink  for  a  poet  than 
that .  of  an  Excisemam^  may  excite  something  between  a  smile 
and  indignation  in  the  less-enlightened  Sooth.  It  might  even 
now  draw  iron  tears  down  the  poetical  cheeks  of  the  Msecenas 
of  Scotland,  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas. 

As  to  the  originality  bf  Buavs*s  genius  and  of  bis  command- 
ing faculties  there  can  be-  but  one  opinion.  To  the  harmony 
and  force  of  bis  English  rerse  every  ear  assents  with 
delight ;  and  to  his  Scottish  poetry  his  countrymen  have  borne 
that  decisive  testimony  which  natives  alone  can  confer.  But 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  genius  is  displayed  in  The  Vision, 
which  raises  itself  in  a  preeminence  paramount. to  all, 
at  THE  Ctpkbss  among  the  Shrubs.  I  scarce  except  that  most 
pathetic  and  interesting  poem,  the  Cotter*s  Saturday  N  ight« 

But  the  volume  of  his  Letters,  and  indeed  almost  all  his  prose« 
writings,  must  be  considered  as  a  phoenomenon  in  the  literature 
of  a  ru^tic•  It  seems,  I  think  it  is  taken  generally,  the  style  of  a 
cultivated  gentleman  |vho  has  lived  aod  conversed  with  ease  in  the 
higher  circles  of  society,  nfianly,  correct,  eloquent,  and  affecting. 

But  I  am  told,  that  to  estimate  the  character  of  Burns  with 
justice,  we  should  have  seen  him  in  his  happier  hours,  and 
marked  the  dignity  of  his  natural  deportment,  the  animation 
of  his  eye,  and  the  power  of  his  colloquial  language. 

His 

*  Half-cloathed,  or  rather  balf-shirted.  See  the  Scotch  Glos- 
f ary.  The  words  arc  uken  from  the  poem  called,  "  The  yisioa." 
Part  I. 
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By  art  controU'd  the  fire  of  Reynolds  breaks. 
And  Nature's  pathos  in  her  Northcote  speaks  5 
The  Grecian  forms  in  Hamilton  combine, 
Parrhasian  grace,  and  Zeuxis*  softest  line  ; 
There  Barry's  learning  meets  with  Romncy's  strength^ 
And  Smirke  portrays  Thalia  at  full  length.  (««)  640 

Lo,  Fuseli  (in  whose  tempestuous  soul 
The  unnavigable  tides  of  Genius  roll,) 
The  surge  of  sulphVous  fire,  the  smouldering  light. 
The  bridge  chaotic  o'er  the  abyss  of  Night, 
With  each  accursed  form,  and  mystic  spell 
Depicts,  and  "  bears  up  all  the  fame  of  Hell !"  {0) 

While 

His  sentlmsntSy  tie  fiaih  and  wt-break  if  a  fiery  mind^  oftea 
republican  but  always  patriotic,  and  with  the  old  naticnai 
attachment  yet  unextinguished  in  his  breast,  claim  our  admira- 
tion or  excuse  rather  than  our  censure,  in  a  man  of  sucli 
overbearing  powers  and  talents  out  of  their  place* 
His  track,  where'er  the  Pobt  rov'd, 
Glory  pursued,  and  generous  shame. 

The  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame  f 

{Nov.  1800.) 

{nn)  The  Shakspbare  Gall£ry,  under  the  auspices  of 
Boydell  and  Nicol. 

f^  would  inscribe  the  following  words  on  the  fai^^ade  of  the 
Gallery  under  the  figure  of  Shakspeare ; 

MVSARUM  MONITA,  ET  DeuS  AUCTOR  ApOLLO  !     (N0V.180O.) 

(0)  The  expressions  of  Chaucer  on  the  Poet  Claud ian  in  the 
House  of  Fame  B.  3*  r.  468*  (p.  468.  Uiry's  Edit.)  and  now 

transferred 
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While  Westairs  pencil  to  the  latest  age 

With  milder  beams  irradiates  Milton's  page,  [oo)  , 

For  Athens  Cumberland  {fi)  seems  bom  alone. 

To  bid  her  comic  Patriot  be  our  own,  650 

High 

transferred  to  **  tub  Miltok  Gallery"  by  Fvselk     But 
who  may  speak  of  the  secrets  of  the  abyss  thts  disclosed  by  thia 
mighty  Painter  under  the  mingled  inspiration  of  Dante,  Micliaet 
Angelo,  and  his  great  Original?     Damte  alone t  he  indee4  . 
might  say  in  language  labouring  for  a  vent; 

**  S'  io  avessi  le  rime  e  aspre  e  chiocce^ 

Come  si  converrebbe  ai  trisco  buco» 

Io  premerei  di  mio  concetto  il  suco 

Pill  pienamente ;  ma  perch'  io  non  I'abbo^ 

Non  sen^a  tema  a  dicer  mi  copduco, 

Che  non  e  imprest  da  pigliare  a  gabbo^ 

Desciiver  fondo  a  tntto  V  Universo !"         Inf.  C.  3». 
Such  is  the  JkenciPs  savage  di^nity^  when  a  Painter,  like  F)istli» 
marches  in  the  footitejM  of  sovereign  poets } 
"  Negli  alti  vestigi 

De'  gran  Cantor*  alia  maestra  strada  !'^    (Nov.  1800.) 
{00)  The  magnificent  edition  of  Milton  by  Boydell  and  NicoT, 
with  the  designs  of  that  rising  Genius,  Westall.     Musaruh 

DONA  ! 

(/)  RicHAKD  CoMBBiLAND,  Esq.  9n  author  of  various 
talents,  and  of  very  considerable  learning.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enumeriite  his  compositions,  in  particular  his 
dramatic  works,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  public 
esteem.  In  my  opinion  he  has  done  very  great  service,  as  a, 
T<;r//^^  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  of  literature;  but  I  must 
except  hisNovcls,  in  which  there  is  indeed  much  to  blame,  and 
very  little  to  commend* 

H9 
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High  frqm  tlipxlimes  of  Latium's  happier  day 
The  Muse  on  Roscoe  (^)  darts  her  noontidp  ray  i 
And  with  each  soft,  each  reconciling  pow'r. 
Sheds  gleams  of  peace  on  Melmoth^s  {q)  closing  hour. 

Lo, 

He  is  the  author  of  a  work  called  **  The  Observer,"  and  from 
the  translations,  in  that  work,  of  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
comic  writers,  I  believe  all  learned  readers  will  agree,  that  he 
is  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  (with  whom  we  are  publicly 
jicquainted)  equal  to  the  translation  of  Aristophanes.  I  wisk 
it  were  to  be  the  amusement  of  his  retired  hours.  I  shall  never 
think  he  has  been  **  public  too  long;"  but  as  he  has  <}uitted 
fhe  stage^  {as  he  has  affirmed  himself^  though  Poets  sometimes 
will  make  false  imfiressionsy)  such  a  translation  would  be  an 
easy,  yet  an  adequate  and  honourable  employment  for  a  man  of 
unquestionable  genius,  versatility  of  talents,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  consummate  master  of  the  poetical  language 
of  our  best  ancient  dramatic  writers.  Let  us  hope  that 
Aristophanes  may  yet  be  our  own.     (July  1797.) 

ififi)  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  the  historian  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
<;iEi)led  the  ])l^gpi$c^nt«  See  the  P;  of  L.  Dialogue  III.  at  the 
jconclusion. 

{q)  William  Meilmoth,  Esq.  a  most  elegant  and  distin- 
guished writer,  •*  near  half  9n  age  with  every  good  man's  praise,'* 
His  translation  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  will  speak  for  him»  while 
Roman  and  English  eloquence  can  be  united,  Mr.  Melmoth  is 
a  happy  example  of  the  mild  influence  of  learning  00  a  culti- 
vated m^ndy  1  mean  of  tha^  learning  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
Aliment  of  youth,  and  the  delight  and  consolation  of  declining 
■years.  Who  would  not  envy  this  *•  fortunate  old  man'* 
ji)^  VfiQfl  ^ni^hfd  translation  and  comment  on  Tully>  Cato  f 

01: 
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Lo,  Gmnta  hails  (what  need  the  Sage  to  name?) 

Her  lovM  lapis  pn  the  banks  of  Cam ;  (r) 

While 

CM*  ratberi  who  would  not  rejoiee  ia  tbo  refined  and  meUoweA 
pleasures  of  lo  accompliibed  a  gentleman,  and  to  liberal  » 
scholar?    (i797-) 

(r)  I  wish,  (and  every  Etonian  and  every  member  of  tho 
University  of  Cambridge  of  good  character  will  join  me  heart 
and  hand)  that  this  great,  disinterested,  virtooos,  and  consum- 
mate Scholar  and  Physician,  spw  by  learning  and  religion 
conducted  with  dignity  to  the  close  of  life,  may  be  known  bjF 
this  affectionate  verse  to  all  posterity, 

•*  Tbi  lovi  Iapis  on  the  banks  of  Cam.** 

Diis  DiLECTB  SiNEx,  te  Jopitcr  sequos  oporlet 
Na&ccntem,  et  miti  lastrarit  lumine  Phc^bus 
Atlantisque  nepos ;  neque  enim  niti  charut  ah  orim 
Diis  suferss  pottrit  magna  famisse  pHt^, 
Hiuc  longaeva  viret  lento  &ab  flore  Senectus, 
Nondum  deciduos  scrvans  tibi  frontis  honores, 
Jngeniumqm  vigens,  it  a^lultum  mtntis  aeusnen* 
Ergo  ego  tb  Cliiis  et  magni  nomine  Phccbi 
Mamse  Pater,  jufi£6  longum  salverc  per  jbvum  ! 

MiiToN  ad  Maksum* 
I  know  not  what  should  restrain  me  on  this  occasion.  For  the 
eternal  honoor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  ibis  our  agg^ 
to  the  following  names  which  I  have  selected  with  the  severest 
judgment  of  which  I  am  capable,  Gray,  Hurd,  Ogdbn, 
Salguy,  and  Bryant,  I  will  add  the  name  of  htr  Dikctm 

iiS/l/— ROEERT  GiYNK! 

TaNTO  HOMIHI  PIDUS,  TANTJK  VrRTVTiS  AMATOR, 

(Nov.  1797.) 

I  am  now  to  record  with  a  deep  and   aflfectionate  regret, 

Ihe  depaiturc  of  thb  great  man,  for  such  he  was,  «*  Vir  ver^ 

magnusy 
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While  to  the  goal  in  their  sublime  career 
Bryant  and  Burke  (rr)  the  torch  triumphant  bear. 

,   Whence 

aagnu8»  si  quid  magui  habeat  pirta),  probitas,  fides,  samma 
croditio,  par  a^odcstia,  mores  saactissimi."  In  chennidit  of  bis  owm 
Jitkenst  where  he  had  lived  from  youth  to  extreme  age,  uniformly 
and  coasistently,  in  benevolence  and  beneficence,  as  a  scholar^ 
a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  phyfician,  and  a  ChristiaOi  honoured. 
revered,  and  beloved,  there  he  fell.  The  Ministers  of  religion 
and  the  directors  of  the  public  instruction  have  paid  their 
appropriate  tribute  to  his  memory ;  be  it  mine  to  adapt  and 
Inscribe  in  Grecian  simplicity  on  ,this  humble  but,  as  I  hopc^ 
endaring  Cenotaph  the  words  of  the  primal  Historian : 

<IHTPON  oiiro^v  TON  AFAnHTON)  «ft»4^v  ^r^  t^eji 

Hail  and  Farewell  1     (Nov.  1800.) 

{rr)  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  these  two  ckeat  mek  may  nr^w 
nnclude  their  political  and  literary  labours.  <*  Fioem  digonm  ec 
•ptiffio  viro  et  operc  sanctissimo  faciant  !*'  {h)     (1797.) 

Since  writing  the  above,  when  I  heard  of  the  death  of  that 
tTMEoyALLED  man,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  BuRaE,(0  I  could  ♦ 
qnly  say  to  my  friend, 


H  [>jyX% 


♦  Hcrodot.  L.  i.  Sect.  30.      {})  Quiniil.  Lib.  i».  Cap.  u. 

(0  Ju^y  1797.— See  Mr,  Burke's  charactfr,  in  '*  The  Imperial 
Epistle  irom  Kien  Long.  Emperor  of  Ckina,  tp  Geprgc  the  Third 
of  Great  Britain,"  v.  117.  page  19-  Edit.  8vo.  As  far  as 
depends  npon  me,  the  words  of  Pindar  shaU.ie  verified  on  this 
aftosT  ju.i.v«Tjiio¥i  ssfyVi ;  ^ 
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Whence  is  that  groaa  >  no  more  Britaiiaia  sleeps^ 
Bat  o*cr  her  lost  Musaeus  (j)  bends  and  weeps.   6ic^ 

Lo^ 

H  flaXx  Xuy^Hf 

Keiwi  nHAEIAHSr 

Siicb  was  my  veoeration  for  this  Great  Mav»  when  Hving^^ 
tuch  is  the  depth  of  mj  homage,  and  tbe  secret  affliction  of  my 
spirit  at  his  de partore.  It  appeafs  td  me  expedient  and  grateful, 
that  we  should  all  remember  and  rtretc  the  man  to  wbosd 
frimary  exertions  (it  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently}  we  origi* 
nally  owe  the  public  sense  of  the  morale  politick f^  and  religioifs 
ttan;;er  of  England  from  the  grand  Cabal,  grounded  and  rooted 
m  France,  and  branching  oat  and  overshadowing  arU  Emope. 
We  cannot  indeed,  withoat  much  reflection,  ifndersund  tht  fuU 
nature  and  extent  of  the  public  obligation  to  Mr.Burke^ 

I  would  not  vindicate  any  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grate ; 
miKh  less  a  politician  and  a  statesman*  The  very  region  of  Poli- 
tics is  baneful ;  for  it  is  too  frequently,  •«  the  soil  the  Ficet  like.** 
Every  Statesman,  in  or  out  of  power,  knows  his  own  meanness, 
the  turbulence  of  his  passions,  the  rattles  of  office,  the  irritation 
of  opponents,    the  jealousy  of   rank,  dnd  the  impatience  of 

consorted  power. 

All 

Xov  fxsv  »T€  Oavovr^  Aot^si 

EXittovt'*  oO^Xol  %i 

WctpoL  r€  9rt;pav  raH^'^ 

0*  EXtxoiviai  va^Scvoi 

E<rT«v,  cTfi  Optivw  Tc  vdXvfftixov  i%^v%}t»     JEJo|e» 

Af»  V  AOctvaroir 

£(rXov  7s  4^«^»  xdu  ^6i/A€>oy  iymcts  ®sS¥  iilofiev* 

rind.  Isth.  0. 8. 
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L,o,  every  Grecian,  every  British  Muse 
Scatter  the  recent  flowers,  and  gracious  dciws. 
Where  Mason  lies  j  he  sure  their  influence  felt, 
And  in  his  breast  each  soft  affection  dwelt. 
That  love  and  friendship  know ;  each  sister  art,     . 
With  all  that  Colours,  and  that  Sounds  impart. 
All  that  the  sylvan  theatre  can  grace, 
AW  in  the  soul  of  Mason  **  found  their  place  l" 
Low  sinks  the  laurell'd  head  ;  in  Mona's  land 
I  see  them  pass,  Yis  Mador's  drooping  band,      670 
To  harps  of  woe  in  holiest  obsequies, 
**  In  yonder  grave  y  they  chant,  our  Druid  liesV* 

He 


All  this  is  true:  but  still,  when  I  have  revolved  the  vanoui 
labours  of  Edmund  BuRKBy  and  the  cause  he  has  main- 
tained, (as  it  generailf  regards  government^  rellgioDy  and 
society,  not  the  details  of  the  war  and  it*s  conduct)  I  say,  with  this 
allowance  for  the  feverous  frailty  of  the  passions,  and  the  taint 
of  mortality  in  all  our  best  actions^  I  would  record  in  lasting 
characters,  and  in  our  holiest  and  most  honoorable  temple,  the 
departed  Orator  of  England,  the  Statesman,  and  the  Christian, 
Edmund  Burke!  *'  Remanerario  ejus  Cum  Altissimo  I*' 
(^797) 

(x)    The  Rev.  William  Mason,  M.  A.  author  of  Elfrida, 
!  Caractacus,  Musaeas  a  Monody  on  Mr,  Pope,   The   English 

I     '     Garden^  &c  &c.  8cc,  &c« 
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He  (ss)  too,  whom  Indus  and  the  Ganges  motirfi^ 
The  glory  of  their  banks,  from  Isis  torn. 
In  learnbg's  strength  is  fled,  in  jxidgment*s  prime, 
In  science  temperate,  various,  and  sublime* 
To  him  familiar  every  legal  doom 
The  courts  of  Athens,  or  the  halU  of  Rome, 
Or  Hindoo  Vedas  taught ;  for  him  the  Muse 
Distiird  from  every  flow*r  Hybla&an  dews ;         68# 
Firm,  when  exalted ;  in  demeanour  grave ; 
Mercy  and  truth  were  his,  he  lov'd  to  save. 
His  mind  collected  ;  at  opinion's  shock 
Jones  stood  unmov'd,  and  from  the  Christian  rock, 
Ccelestial  brightness  beaming  on  his  breast. 
He  saw  the  star,  and  worshipped  in  the  East. 

TAou  too,  OcTAvius,  that  dread  hour  must  feel, 
Nor  eloquence,  nor  wit,  nor  patriot  zeal. 
Nor  piety  sincere  without  the  show. 
Nor  every  grace  Pierian  pow'rs  bestow  690 

From 

{ss)  Sir  William  Jones.    One  of  the  Judges    of   thp, 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  Sec.  &c.  Ice.  &c. 
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From  pure  Uyssus,  and  the  Latian  shore. 
What  Swift,  or  great  Erasmus  felt  before. 
May  save  th^e  l—yet,  yet  long,  so  friendship  calls. 
May  guardian  angels  hover  round  the  walls. 
Where  love  and  virtue  fix  their  blest  abode. 
Friend  of  thy  country,  servant  of  thy  God !  {s) 

OcTAvitJS  yes,  it  is,  it  shall  be  mine. 
With  praise  appropriate  (*)  still  to  grace  my  line  5 

To 


(i)  In  this  political  and  depressing  period,  it  is  some  comfort 
to  divert  the  atteotioa  for  a  moment  to  sach  characters  of 
literary  and  poetical  excellence  as  The  Rev.  William  Maaon, 
and  Sir  William  Jones;  and  to  be  able  to  add  my  9wm  Ocuviot. 
OcTAvivs  Optimu8»  are  the  legitimate  words  of  Horace. 

With  an  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  friendship^  (and  vrho 
that  ever  felt  inch  an  affection  will  refuse  to  grant  it  ?)  and  with  , 
sorrow  that  now  he  must  neithtr  be  undent aod  nor  named^  I  assert 
with  truth,  that  Octavivs  is  formed  to  move  among  thef 
highest  and  the  foremost  in  the  State,  though  contented  and 
submitting  to  act  in  a  station,  certainly  not  without  honottr»  yet 
inadequate  to  his  faculties.  "  Exomei  netatu  nostra  glorUmP* 
(»797.) 

{b)  It  is  pleasing  aid  satisfactory  to  tbinlc,  that  edl  the  books 
which  are  absotutely  required  to  strengthen,  exalr,  purify,  and 
inform    the  undersiattding,.  and  consequently  to  correct  and 

F  f  enlarge 
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To  mark  where  Genius  soars,  beyond  controT, 

With 

enlarge  the  afFections  and  tlie  heart,  are  6f  easy  access  tnd  cf 
easy  price.  With  the  luxury  of  learning  and  the  modern 
elegance  of  types  and  paper,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  bat  eamtstfy 
to  dipneati  all  wted!ess  txtremaganct^  and  brilliant  folly  in  tutu 
public Atitnsf  if  they  are  designed  to  be  of  service  to  the  world, 
and  to  be  purchased. 

The  august  and  sublime  monamencs  of  religion  and  of  genius 
nay  be  adorned  without  blame,  or  raiher  with  great  comnieada- 
tion.  When  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  appear  in  all 
the  splendbur  of  typographic  art,  and  the  magnificence  of  deco* 
ration  from  the  pencil,  who  does  not  feel  a  secret  pride  in  the 
honour  reflected  on  the  discerning  liberality  of  his  country? 
Sach  books  may  be  considered  as  typographical  pictures  of 
eminent  artists.  Pictures  however  are  not  necessary  for  the  clo- 
set of  a  student ;  but  they  are  designed  to  adorn  the  museums  of 
a  nation  or  an  university,  and  to  dignify  the  repositories  of  the 
opulent  and  patrician  literati.  Atticus  is  magnificent  in  sifch 
patronage,  though  Rutilus  may  incur  some  censure.  This  is  a 
uoble  and  laudable  use  of  the  superfiuityof  wealth  ;  and  it  is  also 
political  in  the  highest  degree.  In  times  like  these  men  of 
talents  and  genius,  when  unemployed  and  let  loose  upon  the 
world,  become  too  frequently  the  pests  of  society,  and  the  canker 
worms  of  the  community. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  and  to  discern  the 
peculiar  use  of  every  blessing.  In  all  our  actions  we  should 
have  a  view  to  the  stability  of  society,  and  of  well-regulated 
government.  It  becomes  us  all  to  observe  and  separate  the 
essential  and  unvarying  laws  of  order  from  the  principles  of 
confusion,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  sense  from  the  wildness 
cf  ungoveroed   fancy,  .and  of  presumptuous  intellect,     ^hus 
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With  Mantuan  judgment  and  the  Theban  soul ; 

Correct,  majestic,  copious,  full,  and  strong,       70 x 

In  arts,  in  arms,  in  eloquence,  or  song ; 

Still  proud  to  vindicate  unseen,  unknown. 

The  State,  the  Laws,  the  Altar,  and  the  Throne. 

OCTAVIUS. 

tnAy  the  grand  end  snd  kim  ait  last  be  effected ;  and  we  may,  by 
choice  and  conviction,  turn  from  ijing  vanities  to  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  of  life.    (1797O 

(e)  The  advice  of  Octaviui  is  good«  but  not  applicable  to  a 
man  $0  inaignificant  as  his  friend.  But  to  men  of  knowledge 
and  of  ability  in  every  department  of  life  it  is  of  deep 
importance.  I  lament  and  am  indignant,  when  I  think  of  such 
a  scholar  as  Dr.  Parr,  and  the  waste  of  erudition  and  talents. 
Let  him  stand  for  a  genos. 

*^  Knowledge  alone  is  not  our  proper  happiness  i  men  of  deep 
research  and  of  curious  enquiry  should  just  be  put  in  mind,  noi 
U  mistmke  what  tky  an  Mwg.**  But  we  may  all  remember,  that 
as  the  lo?e  of  letters  may  make  us  unsociable,  so  the  love  of 
society  may  make  us  illiterate. 

The  want  of  discretion  and  prudence  has  ruined  more  men 
of  learning  and  genius  4khan  the  time  would  allow  me  ta 
mention.  Without  this  sobriety  of  intellect  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  great*  Without  this  prudence,  without  this  discern« 
ment  of  time  and  circumstance,  and  the  bahit  of  regtdaritj^ 
without  an  attention  to  the  decencies  of  society  and  of  common 
life,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  ail  men,  however  gifted, 
ttiust  indiscriminately  be  conducted,  all  our  attainments  are 
nothing  worth  i  they  will  never  procure  os  esteem  or  respecta- 
bility among  men.    The  world  will  but  smile  at  such  scholars ; 

F  f  2  ani 
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OCTAVIUS. 

Here  close  the  strain  j  and  o'er  your  studiom  how 

May 

and  ministers,  when  called  upon  to  promote  then,  will  tell  yon 
not  withoat  reason,  *^  tbty  art  moi  fr§dt/eiiU.'' * 

Let  me  give  two  passages  on  this  sobject,  one  from  MiltoHp 
the  other  from  Dr.  Johnson,  variously  applicable  and  of  deepest 

consequence. 

•'  He  who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 

A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 

Uncertun  and  nnscttled  still  remains. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Crude  or  inCoxicatCy  collecting  toys. 

As  childfen  gathering  pebbles  on  ch«  shore.^ 

P.  R.  hi  4.  ▼.322^* 
Toi  mtn  of  genius  (as  at  least  they  are  called)  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  this  solemn  admonition :  ^*  This  relation  (of  the  life  of 
''  Savaoi)  will  not  be  wholly  wkhont  it'^s  uae,  if  those  wbo^  in 
<•  confidence  of  superior  capacities  of  attainments,  dtirgg/tni  /J» 
**  eommom  wuMims  tfliftt  sball  be  reminded  tkM  utbingnmll  safff^ 
<<  ihi  TOM/  rf  ^udnuif  >knd  that  negligence  and  irregularity, 
^  long  continued,  will  make  kx^oMgt  ustltst^  w/i  ridicubns^^ 
**  €Uki  ginius  £9nttmptibli.^* 

^*  Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  cast  thine  eyes, 
*^  Jnd  paun  awhile  frtm  letUrs^  to  bb  wrsB.**. 

—I ■■■■■■-■■      .  ..  ,       ,      ,       ,.„■<.     ...^ 

*  The  words  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  such  an  occasion^ 
^hen  he  was  Prime  Minister  in  George  the  Second^s  reign* 
They  were  spoken  of  a  man,  whose  genius,  talents,  eloquence 
and  erudition  honoured  and  supported  the  Church  of  England* 
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May  truth  preside,  and  virtue's  holiest  powV, 


From 


(/)  No  factions  ever  proceeded  umtitm^t  a  rbtolution 
im  aujf  emntryt  but  first  under  the  pretence  and  through  the 
Medium  of  A  RBFOHit.  We  have  been  told  with  effronteiy 
and  with  falshood,  that  the  Constitution  of  England  exists  only 
in  the  imagination ;  yet  we  may  read  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
fact  is  this*  Modem  framcrs  pf  political  constitutions  will 
never  be  satisfied,  till  they  are  laid  down  like  the  elements  of 
mathematics  in  the  manner  of  Euclid*  Definitions,  axioms^ 
postulates,  primary  propositions,  and  subsequent  propositions, 
built  upon  and  proved  by  the  preceding,  with  corollaries  and 
deductions. 

One  strange  writer,  (perhaps  it  is  the  first  time  the  reader 
ever  heard  of  him)  sa^s,  **  a  Constitution  ronstbe  prodnced 
guHn^  0nd  at  tbi  sami  iimi  :  it  must  be  simple  in  it's  constractioo, 
and  PBRFBCT  im  M  it^spartsJ*^  I  had  fondly  thought  that 
Lord  Bacon  had  distinguished  the  works  of  nature  from  those  of 
art,  in  that  masterly  and  memorable  sentence,  **  Natnra  omnium 
partium  rudimenta  simul  parit  et  procreat.*'t  I  suppose  a 
political  Constitution  is  the  work  of  human  art.  Indeed  if  Mr. 
Malkin  were  describing  a  per/get  poem,  epic  or  tragic,  he  could 
not  have  expressed  himself  mere  critically. 

Thus  it  is,  that  ssrr  present  theoretical  writers  spoft  with  man 
tnd  his  passions.     They  certainly  consider  us  all  as  passive 

F  f  3  machines, 

^  Malkin's  Essays  on  Civilization,  Svo.  (i79s)p*i^a. 
t  Bacon  de  Augm.  Scient. 
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From  that  bright  source,    whence  bliss   celestial 
springs, 

Rising 

nacliines,  and  tl>ey  apply  thiir  laujs^  with  as  much  cool  Indif- 
ference  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  with  as  little  feeling,  at 
they  would  apply  the  axe^  or  any  mechanical  instrument,  to  lop 
a  tree  or  to  raise  a  weight.  Their  systems  uniformly  proceed 
on  this  principle  ;  they  never  vary,  and  mercy  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  There  is  no  allowance  for  human  frailty,  no  revision 
of  judgment;  man  has  offended,  and  he  must  die  the  death. 
Gnossins  haec  Rhadamanthos  habet  durissima  regna.  We 
have  all  seen  and  felt,  ntihat  the  revolutionary  principle  ia, 

*<  In  (a)  the  present  state  of  civil  society,  and  of  political  order 
90  wisely  established,  so  vigorously  maintained,  and  so  honourably 
recommended  in  this  still  flourishing,  opulent,  and  powerful 
kingdom,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  emotion  of  the  breast, 
and  the  iadignatidn  of  the  understanding  at  the  nefarious  aod 
desolating  principles  of  modern  philosophy  and  political 
theories.  The  arms,  the  instruments,  and  the  agents  are  before 
us,  and  are  now  fully  understood.  It  was  the  strong  language 
of  Cicero;  ^*  Demonstro  vitia;  tollite :  denuncio  vipi,  anna; 
•*  reroovete/'  (^)  We  would  recover  the  health  which  is  gone, 
and  the  soundness  which  is  lost.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  may 
both  be  recovered ;  but  we  must  all  strive,  in  our  several  capa- 

Cities^ 
■■■■■'■        ■■■■»■ 

(a)  **  In  the  &c."  This  passage  to  page  4^9  at  the  corres« 
ponding  mark  ",  is  taken  from  a  Note  in  the  Poem  called  ^*  The 
Shade  of  Pope  ;*'  to  bring  my  sentiments  on  this  great  subject 
into  one  point  of  view  before  the  reader. 

(fi)  Cic.  Fhilipp.  I.  Sect.  lo. 
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Rising  serene  with  healing  in  their  wings ! 


Still 


cities,  to  direct  the  vessel  of  the  public  mind,  apd  of  the  national 
understanding,  in  a  straight  and  ondeviating  course;  or,  as  it 
is  well  expressed  in  one  of  the  Orphic  fragments  preserved  by 
Clemens,  (r)  IQuvsiv  Kpaiiv^;  voepoy  kvto;^ 

In  the  sublime  but  often  fanciful  theology,  or  as  I  would  rather 
term  it,  the  Thpnomj^  exhihiied  in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  and  more 
fully  in  the  commentary  of  Proclus,  his  animated  rival,  we  read  of 
the  Eyxoc fMOi  ®eoi,  or  superintending  mundane  deities.  I  would 
not  insist  upon  the  imaginary  visions  of  any  man,  however  great; 
but  in  the  way  of  aJaptatUn^  they  have  often  a  force  and  analogy, 
which  is  neither  unpleafing  nor  unfruitful.  I  am  sure  the  pre- 
sent modern  philosophical  writers,  such  as  Condorcet  and  his 
mongrel  disciples  in  England,  Godwin  and  others,  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  reverence  of  mankind,  as  mundane  deities. 
Their  aim  is  not  to  exalt  the  soul  of  man,  but  to  depress  and 
degrade  it  to  the  b<ast,  or  in  St  Thomas  More's  indignant 
language,  **  ad  pecuini  corpuscuii  vilitatem/'  {J) 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Republic  of 
Ucopia,  declared  that  a  person  who  entertained  and  piofessed 
such  sentiments  as  the  modern  philos'  phy  holds  forth  and 
Inculcares,  was  not  worthy  to  be  numbered  amonj^  rational  men, 
much  less  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Citizens.  His  reason  was 
this ;  that  a  contempt  of  all.  laws  and  of  all  in!-titutions  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  such  opinions,  when  a  neon  trolled. 
His    words  are  remarkable:    **  Illuin  ne  bominum   quidenn 

F  f  4  ducunt 

(r)  Clement.  Alexandrip,  L.  5.  p.  443.  £o.  Lugd.Bat.  i6i6» 
{d)  Mori  Utopia,  L,  %. 
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Still  be  your  kno^vlcdge  tcmpVatc  and  (e)  discreet. 

Though 

dacunt  numerOt  iantum  alett  ut  intir  Cintts  p^Monit  qnoram 
insdtutli  moresqae,  si  per  metum  liaat^  oiddcs  floccifactaros  sit''* 
Now  we  have  lived  to  see,  ihiXftar  has  not  restrained  such  Citt\ 
Mens  as  Mr.  Godwin  and  others ;  and  they  have  accordingly 
▼iiified»  set  at  nought,  and  held  oat  to  contempt  the  laws,  the 
religion,  the  manners,  and  the  institations  of  their  country^ 
which  defends  and  protects  them,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Such  Citizens  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
dissolution,  not  of  compact ;  and  we  see  the  frame  and  body 
of  Society  dropping  into  pieces  member  after  member,  when  the 
principle  of  continuity  \%  withdrawn.  **  Nigidinm  vidi; 
Cratippiun  cognovi/'t 

Men  of  the  greatest  minds  and  of  the  widest  intellectnni  view 

have,  perhaps  too  frequently,  indulged  themselves  in  forming 

Utopian  Republics,  and  have  often  unadvisedly  dwelt  too  much 

upon  the  unavoidable  evils  of  Society.    Such  pore  spirits  are 

naturally  offended  with  every  species  of  evil.    Bat  when  such 

men,  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  suffer  their  minds  to  be  amused  (I 

fear  it  is  but  an  amusement  at  best)  with  speculative  or  imaginary 

political  excellence,  or  rather  with  the  dreams  of  perfection,  how 

different  arc  tbcir/rw/y*/?/,  and  the  result  of  their  thoughts,  from 

those  of  sciolists  and  sophists.     We  all  regret  the  loss  of  that 

Republic,  which  the  genius  of  Cicero  had  constructed.    There 

are  indeed  a  few  noble  fragments  of  the  building,  preserved  by 

Lactantius,  Macrobius,  and  Augustine  ;  though  the  plan  of  the 

entire  edifice  by  the  hand  of  that  consummate  practical  States* 

man  and  experienced  Philosopher^  cannot  be  traced  from  tho 

remains* 

^ , — _. 

*  Mori  Utopia,  Lib.  2.  p.  234.  Ed.  Glasg.  2750. 

f  Cicero  in  Timaro^  Fragm.  de  Univcrsitate,  Sect.  1. . 
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Though  not  as  Jones  sublime,  as  Bryant  great ;  710 

With 

remains.    I  believe  be  would  have  corrected  many  of  the  errors 
of  Plato. 

But  it  is  not  without  it's  use  to  compare,  (if  we  have  leisure^ 
and  as  far  at  we  may  compare  them)  the  work  ot  the  sublimesc 
Heathen  Philosopher  with  that  of  the  Christian.  Statesman  Sir 
Thomas  More.  I  speak  upon  the  whole ;  for  I  am  sensible 
of  their  errors,  particularly  in  the  Athenian;  yet  when  wit 
think  of  Plato,  we  must  not  forget  the  state  of  the  Heathen 
world  antecedent  to  Christianity.  But  nevertheless,  these 
great  men  proceeded  upon  the  true  dignity  of  the  human 
mind,  when  undebased  by  vice ;  and  bottomed  their  opinions 
Upon  the  most  solid  science.  Their  views  were  large,  com-* 
prehensive,  connected ;  they  knew  the  nature  and  the  state 
of  man ;  and  they  saw  what  it  would  admit,  and  what  it  would 
not  bear.  When  they  proposed  some  amendment,  or  some 
.  institution  which  did  not  then  exbt,  it  was  in  the  way  of 
suggestion,  and  not  of  dogmatical  imposition.  They  never  ' 
moved  through  the  state,  with  the  sword  and  the  scythe  in  their 
bands.  What  they  saw,  was  with  the  eye  of  a  well-iDstrucce4 
«nind,  long  prepared  by  study  and  exercised  in  ditcernment. 

These  persons,  in  their  generations,  were  indeed  among  the 
superintending  mundane  deities  of  their  country.  Not  so  the 
modern  Directors  of  human  affairs;  though  they  aspire  to  be 
thought,  and  to  act,  as  the  gods  of  this  nether  world.  They 
would  sit  with  the  thunderbolt  in  their  hands^  and  the  storms 
under  their  feet;  yet  even  Mythology  condemns  them,  and 
points  to  her  Salmoneus.  fiut  we  stand  not  oh  the  ground  of 
fable;  for  what  is  the  most  extended  and  the  most  desolating  power 
pf  tyrant  and  of  rampant  wickedneis  on  the  earth,  for  a  few 

dayi 
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With  humble  step  explore  the  dubious  way. 

Till 

Jayi  or  a  few  years,  before  Hm  **  who  (for  his  own  inscrutable 
**  purposes)  putteth  down  and  setteth  up»  and  alone  rulbth 
**  in  the  kingdoms  of  men  !'* 

The  consideration  of  these  modern  philosophers  oflfers  also 
the  strongest  jirgument  for  the  vigorous  and  unremitting  pro- 
secution of  well  directed  study,  in  all  the  public  seats  of  education 
iR  these  kingdoms.  Plato  declared,  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
atheism  is,  '*  a  certain  ignorance  very  grievous,  which 
notwithstanding  has  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  wisdom."  (<0 
This  apparent  wisdom  must  be  combated  and  overthrown 
by  reason  and  eruditioii ;  the  fallacy  must  be  pointed  out,  and 
the  effect  and  end,  when  perfected,  shewn  to  be  psath  moral, 
mental,  and  political*  / 

T//ese  modern /thilosofthers  and  politicians,  sometimes  tell  us  sneer- 
ing, and  in'Scorn,thatthecode  of  Christians  is  thecodeof  r^iM//>K 
and  they  have  attempted  to  shew  this  more  than  once.  But  surely 
we  may  ask;  What  is  the  nature  of  the  equality  held  forth  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures?  Is  it  not  the  equality  of  the  creatures 
before  Ttis  Crbatok?  the  equality  of  men  before  Goi>,  and 
sot  before  each  other  ?  They  every  where  speak  of  the  political 
distinctions  and  ranks  in  society.  They  ordain  tribute  to  be 
paid  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom,  honour 
to  whom  honour;  and  they  describe  all  lawful  power,  as 
derived  from  God.  The  great  Founder  of  it  himself  acknow- 
ledged the  image  and  stiperscription  of  Caesar :  his  Apostles  de« 
dared  the  gradations  of  power,  delegated  by  authority  ;  and  thejp 

inculcate 

*  ■  .  ..I  .  I  .  ,     ,  „ 

Plato  de  Leg,  L.  lo. 
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Till  Reason's  beams  dissolve  in  perfect  day. 

Prepared 

inculcate  sHbmission  to  the  ordinances  of  man,  for  the  Lord's 
sake;  to  the  AT/a^,  as  Supreme;  to  Governors  and  Magistrates, 
jas  unto  them  who  are  jent  iy  him.  Is  this  the'political  equality 
of  the  boasted  deliverers  or  oppressors  of  the  world  ?  How 
longsball  we /ir^  the  tyrant,  the  blasphemer^  the  disorganizing 
Sophist,  to  triumph  and  to  dtcei*ue  us  ? 

When  indeed  the  modern  systems  are  delineated,  and  the 
cbart  of  the  opinions  and  doctrines  laid  out  in  departments,  C 
would  again  ask,  What  is  the  Picture?  What  are  the  objects? 
Are  the  things  recommended  and  enforced,  either  true,  or 
honest,  or  just,  or  pure,  or  lovely,  or  of  good  report  ?  fs  there 
any  thing  to  be  found  and  felt,  but  insolent  domination, 
sanguinary  and  unrelenting  ordinances,  and  the  tyrannical 
suppression  |nd  overthrow  of  every  existing  institution? 
Throughout  the  whole  of  their  systems,  Is  there  any.  virtue, 
or  any  praise,  or  any  motive,  which  the  good  can  approve,  and 
the  wise  ratify  ?'* 

In  this  present  time  we  must  never  for  a  moment  forget,  thM 
THE  OBJECT   OF  Francb,  yr<?/»  her  first  Revolution^   has  beev 

AND    IS    TO    CHANGE    THE    GOVERNMENT     IN     EVERY    Si  ATS 

IN  Europe,  and  in  every  other  fiart  <f  the  world  which  she  earn 
fervadi^  w  influence. 

Wide  o*er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar. 
See  Gallia  breathes  the  living  cloud  o^  war ; 
And  where  the  deluge  bursts  with  sweepy  sway, 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  are  roll'd  away! 

Look  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Spain,  in  Egypt,  in  the  isles  of  the  Eastern  or  of  the  Western 
Archipelago;  cast  your  view,  broad  and  unrestrained,  from  the 

dominions 
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PreparM  to  prove  (/)  in  Senate,  or  the  Hall, 

That 

dominions  of  the  Porte  to  tb$  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the 
Mi&si&ippi,  not  a  state»  not  a  fortress,  not  a  work,  not  a  fragment 
of  nature  or  of  art,  not  a  cliiT,  not  a  torrent,  not  a  precipice;, 
fcut  has  feit  the  shock  and  impulse  of  rerolntionary  terror. 
jih^sMs  ahyssum  mvuat !  One  deep  has  called  upon  another, 
the  winds  have  blown  the  dgpal  of  encounter,  and  the  cataracts 
are  roaring  and  conflicting;  or  in  the  resounding  language  of 
the  jpoet  of  Paoopolis,  * 

^povram  Co^t/Suvof  t^ofi^Qav  ofjiQfuai  tix^  ) 

X  must  claim  excuse  and  indulgence  for  my  expresstons,  if 
indeed  it  can  be  required  at  an  hoi^r  like  the  present.  Mjr 
si>ind  ts  either  borne  down,  or  hurried  away  with  the  terrors  of 
impending  desolation,  the  overthrow,  or  the  confusion  of  fixed^ 
regulated,  established  government.  My  sensations  are  solitary  ; 
bat  they  are  deep.    Tr>v  ^tr/rtv  /xh  JiepxeTflw  Popc^sioc, 

I  have  indeed  the  consolation  of  aflfectiooate  and  honourable 
Crrendship,  and  I  am  not  without  the  apfnoval  of  a  few  who  . 
ore  wise  and  good:  but  I  cannot  say,  that  "  in  my  life  time 
I  have  had  too  much  of  noise  and  compliment.f"    t  have 
risen  in  silence ;  and  in  peace  and  privacy  it  is  my  desire  to  setj, 

and 

1        .1       i».        ■■■,.— .4.--  ■,.■■■ ■■     ..1.         — >iiiii«iM        in    ■  ■   ■■         ■        > 

*NonnusDiony8«Lib.4t.  v«  84.  p.  1059.  Edit.Hanov.  i6ia 

t  An  expression  in  the  affecting  Will  of  theRt,  H.  Edmund 
Burke.  What  declaration,  what  testimony,  what  experience 
will  convince  us  of  the  **  Vera  bona,  atque  illis  muitum  diveisa^ 
Kniota  crroris  nebula?'* 
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That  states  by  learning  rise,  by  learning  fall  j    • 

Serene 

and  to  depart.  But  caa  any  of  us  see  what  we  have  see*, 
and  not  labour  to  avert  it  from  onr  own  country  ?  If  I 
could  conceive  a  man  of  less  political  significance  than 
jnyselfy  (not  from  my  endeavours,  but  from  my  situation,)  I 
would  call  even  on  him  for  assistance*  But  I  would  also  add 
ttill  more  fervently,  that  if  all  and  each  of  us,  whoy<r«ithe 
time,  and  the  power  of  these  days  of  darkness  and  of  desolating 
tyranny,  can  be  persuaded  in  the  spirit  of  seriousness  and  of 
temperate  national  piety,  "  to  offer  up  prayers  and  supplications, 
with  strong  cries  unto  Him,  who  tt  yet  able  to  savb  xs% 
wxou  DBATH ;''  who  knows,  but  that  '*  We  may  y£T  te* 
heard,  in  that  we  have  feared  ?'* 

The  ohjectf  the  undiverted  object  ^  France  is  ths  ovBKTHftow 
OF  England!  N6s  Nostraq^b,  the  form  of  our  govemmeia^ 
the  fundamental  laws^  and  the  firincifiles  hy  which  Jtrofierty  it  achnon* 
ledged,  and  St cvtLZV.  These  have  been  attacked  by 'assauJt^ 
by  storm«  by  breach,  by  sedition,  by  the  arms  of  ribaldry,  of* 
obscenity,  of  blasphemy.  At  one  time  they  open  upon  as  the 
floodgates  of  treakon  and  madness,  at  another  they  sap  the 
foundation  by  a  circuitous  stream  winding  and  working 
unperteived.  We  appeal  to  facts  and  actions,  not  to  promtsea 
and  declarations.  They  hmnv  that  a  Revolution  can  alone  be 
effected  by  the  process,  intrigues,  and  cabals  offiditical  Refonmru 
theie  is  no  other  mode.    I  speak  not  of  conquest  by  war. 

A  State  may  prove  bankrupt ;  but  I  would  inculcate  one 
truth  with  peculiar  earnestness,  namely  that^  k  RBVOLUTio>r  is 

KOT   THE  MfiCESSARY  CONSBQUBMCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY.   I  VieW 

with  fear  the  finances  of  Great  ferusuD,  but  not  without  a 

rational 
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Serene,  not  seaseless,  through  the  awful  stordi. 

Id 

rational  hope  of  final,  though  tardy  restoration.  *    The  pro-* 
posal  of   Reform  is    my  specific    apprehension.      I  x^ouU 

strennousljr 

♦  In  the  year  1740,  Lord  Boiingbroke  wrote  to  Sir  W, 
Wyndham  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  during  tie  Secessitti 
from  Parliament. 

**  The  British  Constitution  of  Government  is  at  a  great 
CRISIS,  which  must  turn  either  to  lift  w  deatk.  The  disease  can- 
not be  long  borne.  God  knows  whether  the  remeJies  can.'^ 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Correspondence, 
vol.  3.  p.  •)$i»  Fifty  eight  years  have  passed  since  this  was 
written.  The  state  of  the  National  Debt  at  that  period,  and 
the  danger  of  Jacobitism^  may  be  compared  with  the  burthen 
of  the  present  time,  and  the  horrors  of  French  Jacohimimm 
The  present  Scceders  from  Parliament  will  do  well  to  consider 
their  predecessors  in  this  ridiculous,  or  rather  wicked,  scheme. 
Boiingbroke,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  saysf 
^^  The  Jacobite  party  in  Britain  is  an  un-erganized  lump  of  inert 
*^  matter,  without  a  principle  of  life  or  action  in  it,  capable  of 
^  mobility  perhaps,  but  more  capable  of  diviiibility,  and  utterlj 
**  void  of  s/imtaneous  motion,^*  • 

If  it  were  possible  to  describe  a  party  by  it's  opposite 
qualities,  how  curious  and  fearful  is  it  to  contrast  the  Jacobite 
Party  with  the  modern  French  Jacobin  Faction  \n  Great  Britain*^ 
Whatever  be  it's  size  or  dimensions,  it  is  nothing  but  organt' 
%ationy  quid  matter  t  life  and  action^  immobility  in  principle^  full"  of 
spontaneous  motion^  one  and  indivisible^  *' 

Sic  furiis  Caci  mens  effera ;  nee  quid  inausum 
'  m  scetcrisve  dotive  I 

I  Memoirs,  Vol.  3.  p.  55$^ 
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In  principle  sedate,  to  shun  Reform  > 

To 

Strenuously  resist  all  the  proposers  of  Reform ;  Mr.  Pitt 
formerly,  and  Mr.  Grey  at  present.  I  confess  I  never  could 
understand  the  great  Lord  Chatham's  celebrated  expression  of 
**  infusing  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  constitution,  to 
enable  it  to  bear  it^s  infirmities.^'  Junius  (in  his  very  last 
letter)  calls  it  *'  brilliant  and  full  of  intrinsic  wisdom."  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  but  false  glitter,  and  full  of  intrinsic 
nonsense,  when  applied  politically.  It  is  the  mere  rage  of 
metaphor :  it  is  to  call  the  mind  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  tilt 
at  last  we  are  brought  to  think  the  resemblance  to  be  the  verf 
thing  signified.  The  use  of  metaphor  is  to  illustrate,  not  to 
prove. 

Government,  take  it  in  any  of  it's  complex  forms,  can 
be  carried  on  but  in  three  ways :  by  unsullied  principle  and 
iindeviating  virtue  in  the  Governors,  and  perhaps  in  the 
people;  by  force  and  terror;  or  by  mitigated  law  and  influ- 
ence. Who  does  dot  wish  for  thefiist?  Who  expects  to  see 
it  ?  In  states  highly  civilized,  the  mixed  mode  of  law  and 
influence  on  the  minds  of  free  agents  appears  to  me  the  only 
mode  in  which  tranquillity,  security,  and  general  happiness 
can  be  tolerably  preserved,  with  the  allowance  of  human  frailty. 
I  detest  corruption,  open  or  secret,  as  much  as  any  man.  But 
when  I  see  an  assembly  formed  on  any  principles  however 
sublime,  or  deep,  or  disinterested,  I  remember  it  is  formed  of 
men.  Menahder  said  long  ago ;  AvSgowro^  !  IxawQ  irpo^xais. 
It  is  man  ;  his  name  explains  the  rest. 

1  never  will  consent  to  think,' that  Government  is  a  matter 
of  perpetual  experiment.  I  woald  graft  new  regulations  upon 
the  old  principles  by  a  very  gradual  removal  of  what  is  absurd, 

obsolete^ 
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To  mark  man's  intellect^  it's  strength  and  bounds 

Nor 

obsoIete^uselessiOrU  an  acknowledged  incumbrance.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Citizen  Dord  Stanbope«  that  he  would  teach  the  Jud^5 
law,  and  the  Bishops  religion.  I  have  no  such  ambition  t  but  at 
present  I  would  recommend  to  Charles  Abbott,  Esq.  M.  P.  the 
new  Digester  of  our  Laws,  not  to  be  too  subtle  in  the  process. 
Mr.  Abbott  is  a  gentleman  of  learning,  virtue*  ability,  and 
upright  conduct  i  but  in  such  a  cause  the  best  among  us  must 
be  warned  of  the  danger  of  experiment.  *0  xoipof  o^u^^  n  TEip^ 
^^xXspn,  said  the  Father  of  Physic  in  the  depth  of  his  apho- 
riimic  wisdom ;  but  surely  caution  is  not  timidity.  It  is  not 
every  political  chemist  who  can  throw  off  int6  his  work  the 
spirit  of  legislation,  unmingled  with  the  grosser  dregs  and  fecu* 
knee  of  the  masi^ 

Let  us  fma^  and  at  all  times,  be  vigilant  with  determinate 
courage.  We  know,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt^ 
nu^at  freedom,  wiat  gquality  if  fivwer  mm^ng  the  ciiizm^ 
what  fraternity,  what  comfort,  what  happiness,  and  what 
security  France  has  offered  and  given  to  all  countries,  which 
have  either  bowed  voluntarily,  or  have  been  subjected,  to  her 
tyranny. 

Take  Cicero's  expressions.  As  to  theniselves ;  *<  Licet,  quod 
vtdetur,  publicum  judicare;  quod  judicaverint,  vendere.'' 
As  to  otiier  nations,  friend  or  foe;  '*  Perspici  non  potest^ 
vtrum  severitas  acerbior,  an  benignitas  qosestuoiior  sit/*  Such 
are  the  words  in  that  elaborate  and  consummate  Oration  by 
Cicero  on  the  Agrarian  Law,  which  every  man  woald  do  well 
to  rea'd  and  consider  in  the  original^  or  in  a  translation ;  for  it 
is  peculiarly  pertinent  to  the  present  time* 

When 
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Nor  deem  stability  on  change  to  found ; 


To 


When  Demosthenes  raised  his  mighty  voice  against  a  decree 
proposed  by  Aristocrates,  he  bespoke  the  attention  of  hit 
audience  as  to  a  private  nian>  who  had  neither  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  state,  nor  inflaence  from  his  connectionSb 
He  bespoke  their  favour  on  this  ground ;  for  he  thought  the 
interest  of  Athens  was  alone  a  sufficient  plea.  EvEiiav  ny^i 
reuTf  evoy^^Xavretrif  vfjMSt  »^e  ran  V6iroXir£i//ASVAfy  Koti  irta-rBt/Ofj^vafV 
TTccq*  vf/AV  euVf  v^ocyyM  t»»Xix8tov  (^viy^t  Sei^eiv  VBVpaeyfjLsyoTf.  * 
For  my  own  part  ^without  any  othr  pretensions^  political  or  literary, 
than  the  love  I  feel  to  my  country,  her  laws,  her  reh'gion,  her 
ordinances,  and  her  government,  and  the  labour  I  have  exerted 
to  understand  and  to  preserve  them,  I  would  earnestly  and 
affectionately  remind  my  Countrymen  in  this  perilous  and 
pressing  hour,  of  the  eloquent  words  of  Demonax  as  they  are 
recorded  by  Lucian ;  *'  Constitutions  and  doctrines  like  these  you 
•'  'wiJl  nevtr  decree^  till  you  have  first  removed  or  overthrown  the 
•*  ALTAR  OF  MERCY  '/*  The  words  of  the  original  are  full 
of  dignity:  Mt)  icpor^pov^  w  AQmvaiot,  >pn^jo-S(r9e,  av  (jl^i  rm^ 
EAEOT  To>  SojiAOv  jtaB&X'nrB.  t     (1797,) 

(g)  A  celebrated  saying  of  the  famous  Mirabeau^  in  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution. 

I  would,  in  this  concluding  note,  observe  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  affection  to  my  Country,  that  in  all  the  departments 
of  society,  government,  religion,  or  literature,  the  French 
have  at  all  times  maintained  on£  unvarying  system  of 
DBCfiPTioN,  when  under  the  ancient  monarchy,  or  now  under 

G  g  the 

^  Kara  ApiaroupxrHf,  Demosth.  £d.  Gr.  Benen.'  1570.  p.  493* 
f  Lucian*  Demonax.  p.  555.  £dt  Fol.  Bourdeiotii. 
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To  feel  with  Mirabeau,  that "  Words  are  Things/'  (g) 

While 

the  iron,  unrelenting  tyranny  of  their  new  republic.  .Tbeii* 
manner  of  reasoning  is  and  always  has  been  sophistical ;  ws 
are  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  appearance  of 
reason  ;  and  we  have  always  ground  for  distrust.  ^  Take  a 
specimen  from  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  instances. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  collection  entitled,  **  Lettres  Histo* 
riques  et  Politiques,''  a  Fretted  Statesman  used  these  words  to 
Mr.  D*Alembert.  **  Je  ne  veux  point  admettre  dans  les  arrets 
•'  de  Conseil  un  vrai  trivia!,  une  clarte  trofi  famitiere^  Je  veux 
*'  um  vrai  de  recherche,  une  clarte  elegante,  une  naivete  fine, 
*<  toute  brillante  de  termes  pompeux,  releves  inopinement  de 
*'  phrases  arrondies,  de  vocatifs  intermediaires  et  d'adverbes 
•*  indifinis*^^*  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  French 
Statesmen.  Let  them  at  first  be  sufficiently  unintelUgihU,  have 
their  vocatifs  intermediaires  and  their  admerhes  indefinis,  and  the 
business  is  done.  They  have  language  without  meaning,  phrases 
to  blind  the  people,  and  ideas  to  delude  them;  but  when  the 
scheme  is  accomplished,  and  mihen  they  obtain  the  pwoer,  their 
language  becomes  perfectly  intelligible. 

^ext  take  an  instance  in  literature.  Men  of  learning  have 
always  had  a  proper  value  for  the  Greek  language,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  for  me  to  state.  In  general  the  French  are  ignorant 
of  it.  Indeed  Mr.  Camus  (the  Deputy)  some  time  ago  published 
an  edition  of  Aristotle  f,  IlEpt  'Lfum,  moderate  enough  as  I 

thought 

*  Lett.  Hist,  et  Polit.  VoL  4,  p.  176. 
t  I  know  not  whether  the  French  have  been  taught  by  the 
Citizen  Commentator  Camus  to  have  recourse  to  the  metaphy- 
sics of  Aristotlei  when  he  declares  that  */  Equality  is  reallj 

Sajaeness^'^ 
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While  in  Delusion's  ear  their  magic  rings^ 

Through 

thought  from  a  slight  inspection.  Bat  in  general  the  French 
Philosophers,  who  by  their  works  prepared  the  Revolution^ 
are  perpetually  despising  or  ridiculing  the  Greek  language,  t 
only  speak  of  their  manner  of  effecting  their  purpose.  One  of 
the  acutest,  most  dangerous,  and  most  insidious  of  them  al!» 

Mr. 

Sameness,"  or  as  the  Stagyrite  himself  expresses  it,*H  lanTn;^ 
'EvoTTjf.*  The  French  Commentators  never  vary  in  their 
sense.  With  his  **  Magna  Moralia,''  indeed  they  have  nothing  to 
do;  but  they  seem  marvellously  to  agree  with  him  respecting  the 
dignity  and  /trimly  of  the  science  and  practice  rf  (their) 
Politics^  in  every  state  of  Europe*  'H  HoXirM'n  xupiofrciTn  xat 
ap%irsxtQviKni  Tivar  yap  blvxi  xpscjv  ratv  £Vi(rmiACtfy  ev  ra<? 
IloXeo-i,  kan  TTom^  Ixaa-rss  ^AavGaveiv,  xai  pte^pi  Tiyoj,  *ATTH 
Ai  ATAS2EI !  I  am  grieved  to  add  the  words  which  follow : 
CypcofMSv  roLS  BvrifjMTOcras  ^cuv  ^wafJLsanf  'TITO  TATTHN 
OY2A2 !  t  1  cannot  also  help  observing,  that  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  letter  of  a  modern  French  General  to  any  State 
resembles  one  from  a  Grecian  Courtezan,  in  Alciphron's  col- 
lection. The  fraternal  and  meretricious  demand  are  not  much 
unlike,  Philumena  says  to  Crito,  *'  Why  do  you  trouble  your- 
"  self  to  write  so  often  ?  I  want  Fi/fy  (or  fifty  million)  pieces 
<'  OP  Gold;  I  do  not  want  letters:  If  you  love  mf^  give  me 
"money!  Farewell.  (Health  and -Fra/frw/y /'V  The  Greek 
is  more  emphatic:  Yl^vrnKcnirx  yjpvcouv  Sei,  nat  ypxyi^yjirotri  m 
^ci.     El  ME  <DIAEI2  A02."J    (1798.) 

^Arist.  Metaphys.  L.  10.  C. 3.  fArist*  £thic<Nichom.L.  i.C.2. 

%  Alciphron.  Lib.  i.  £p.  40.  Edit.  Bergleri  i79x.  p.  6i. 

Gga 
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Through  states,  or  armres,  in  the  camp,  or  street. 

And 

Mr.  D'AIcmbcrt,  has  these  words.  •*  Ah^  si  <v9us  savUz  le  Grec  / 
Ceux  qui  S9avent,  ou  croient  savoir^  THebrcu,  VArahe^  Ic  Syriatpie^, 
le  Cophte^  eu  le  CofU  (as  if  he  cared  how  it  was  pronounced}  le 
Tersan^  ou  le  Chinois^  pensent  et  parlent  de  mimcy  tXpar  les  memes 
raisms'  *  We  see,  that  the  French  Philosopher  by  ctmfumding 
the  Arabic^  Coptic^  Syriac^  and  Chinese  with  the  Greek^  insinuates 
that  there  is  an  equal  use  in  them  all,  that  is,  to  the  geuerahtj 
of  scholars  and  to  the  world  at  large,  little  or  no  use  at  all.  This 
does  not  merit  any  answer;  j)ut  we  see  the  nature  of  a  French 
Philoso/iher*s  protf^  and  the  manner  of  his  argument.  In  short,  he 
either  knows  every  thing,  or  there  is  no  manner  of  use  at  all 
in  any  thing  which  he  does  not  know. 

I  think  from  continued  observation,  I  understand  the  nature 
of  these  men.  Their  literature,  their  politics,  and  their  philosophy, 
all  terminate  in  the  same  point.  *<  Croye%  Moi,'*  are  the  words, 
whether  they  speak  to  an  individual,  or  to  the  nations  of  the 
universe. 

JVow  since  the  Revolution,  from  reasoning  they  have  betaken 
themselves  to  single  words.  Deception  still.  Mirabeau  said  true, 
**  Words  are  things."  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  Atbe- 
liians  (whose  government  was  popular  and  consequently  tyrannical, 
and  manured  with  the  blood  ,of  her  own  citizens)  had  a 
custom  of  softening  the  appellations  of  things,  which  naturally 
conveyed  an  idea  of  terror*  This  may  be  foUnd  in  a  most 
curious  extract,  preserved  by  the  very  learned  Photius,  from  the 
4th  book  of  the  Chrestomatbia  of  Helladius  Besantinous; 

the 

*  D'Alembert  Melanges  de  Literature  et  de  Fhiipsophie. 
yol.  J.  p.  5*6. 
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And  now  a  School  revolts,  and  now  a  Fleet. 

Go, 

the  words  arc  these.  "  To  /xia  ^v<r(pv^fAx  Xsysiv  Traw  roi;  Ha- 
•*  TsMiois  (pqifvris  Tiv,  ii,a\i(rrx  Sg  TO15  Afevaioij*  Jto  xjti  to  Aerr- 
•*  iJLo^mpioy^  OiKfifJtM  exocXm,  xa%  rov  AvjptKW  K«vov,  ra,s  In 
•*  Epiwwt;,  (TcfMXs  Qsas'  xtX."*  In  the  Mime  manner  the 
French  apply  the  terms,  Equality^  Liberty^  Frattmity^  and 
similar  words,  iot  Tyranny,  DcsoUtioo,  Ofxpression,  and 
Plunder.  This  is  well  understood.  It  would  be  presumption 
to  enlarge  on  this  subject  to  a  kingdom  so  enlightened,  so 
dignified,  and  I  may  add,  so  preparbd  as  Great  Britain. 

We  have  everything  to  lose:  for  we  have  under  our  own  form 
of  government,  comfort,  protection,  honour,  security,  and 
happiness.  The  price  of  preserving  them  is  indeed  great,  very 
great;  but  the  price  of  anarchy,  reform,  and  inextricable 
confusion^  would  be  greater  beyond  all  calculation.  We  have 
a  foe  powerful,  and  perhaps  unrelenting  ;  yet  all  Srates  yield  at 
last  to  circumstances;  and  policy  may  grant  what  affection 
Oiight  refuse. 

The  most  ardent  wish  of  my  heart  is  a  secure  Peace, 
after  a  war  for  ever  to  be  deplored,  bloody,  fatal,  and  expensive 
beyond  all  example;  but  which  I  always  believed,  and  still 
believe,  to  have  been  inevitable.  We  have  still  many  and 
great  resources ;  but  the  times  never  called  with  so  loud  and 
80  commanding  a  voice  for  wisdom,  discernment,  and  integrity, 
for  temperate,  timely,  and  gradual  concession  with  dignity  and 
security,  and  for  an  ceconomy  rigid  and  undeviating,  on  the 
parts  of  our  governors.  The  times  call  equally  for  obedience, 
systematic  acquiescence  under  temporary  pressure,  alacrity  in 
defence,  and  vigilance,  and  loyalty,  and  steadiness,//!  all  ike 
subjects  in  this  land.    We  have  no  need  of  the  Roman  Armiius- 

G  g  3  trium  ; 

*  Photli  Bibliothec.  Sect.  279.  p.  15  93.  Ed.  1653. 
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Go,  warn  in  solemn  accents,  bold  and  brief. 


Tho 


Crium ;  our  arms  are  purified  already.  Our  Soldiers  are  loyal 
and  honourable,  and  without  spot :  they  have  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  foaod  perfect.  I  trust  also  that  our  naral 
flag  will  never  again  wave  but  in  defiance  to  our  enemies.     Wb 

AR£  HOT  LOST,  IF  WE  CONTINUE  FIRM* 

I  see  the  ancient  marks  of  our  country  in  every  loyal  coun- 
tenance. I  would  give  life  to  every  one  who  thinks,  and  who 
loves  our  great  kingdom  and  it's  constitution.  In  times  pf 
national  d]stres3  Poets  have  sometimes  found  means  to  invigorate 
the  public  mind,  and  confirm  it's  stability.  I  speak  indeed  pf 
the  days  of  old,-  **  the  image  of  our  antique  world  :'*  but  noif, 
when  tbp  Temple,  and  the  Citadel,  the  worship,  and  th^  strength, 
and  the  constitution  of  our  forefathers  are  to  be  venerated  and 
defendedt  it  is  happy  that  we  can  trace  and  find  these  powers, 
each  in  their  order.  We  may  be  reminded  of  all  that  was 
depicted  in  the  fabled  palace,  where  the  deities  once  assembled 
in  full  consistory : 

Signa  tamen,  Div^mque  tori,  et  quem  quisque  siicrarat 

Accubitu  genioque,  locus  monstrantur !  * 

But  I  fable  not :  we  have  not  the  images,  but  the  very  things 
before  us ;  and  the  words  of  poetry  are  sec  off  by  the  superior 
force  of  truth. 

We  must  remember  that  all  the  leagues  of  French  Factiqn 
and  their  leaders,  in  England  or  in  any  country,  never  relent. 
They  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  term.  There  is  as  much 
mercy  in  them,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Shakspeare,  as  there  is  mill 
in  a  male  tiger.  In  all  their  combinations,  their  plots,  their 
proscriptions,  and  their  grand  measures^  all  thpy  have  done,  or 
proposed  to  do,  is  to  lay  their  country  bound  in  chains  of  ser? 

vitudei 

*  Statius  Achill.  L,  i, 
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The  slumbering  Minister,  or  factious  Chief; 

Mourn 

vitude,  at  the  feet  of  a  French  Directory.  Bat  Liberty  is  their 
word,  and  the  diffusion  of  general  happiness.  How  is  this  to  be 
effected  ?  Cicero  might  start  up  in  the  Senate,  and  reply ;  ••  Cum 
ferrot  cum  nietu,  cam  privilegio>  cum  praesentibus  copiii  per- 
ditoram,  et  minis,  et  nefario  fxdere,  servitute  oppressam  Civi- 
tatem  tenerent.  Libertatis  signum  posuerunt  magis  ad  ludibrium 
impudentia?,  qoam  ad  simulationem  Reiigionis.''  (a) 

All  this  is  so  :  but  if  they  arp  called  apon  to  retract,  or  to 
declare  theirfull  purpose,  or  to  render  their  reasons  to  their  country, 
they  give  us  manifestos,  and  tltclaratipns  from  their  clubs.  They 
tell  ns  of  corruption,  and  reform,'  and  all  the  sophisms  of 
anarchy  and  revolution.  So  thundered  the  Orator  of  Athens 
against  such  men :  Avt*  t«  a^ro^avai,  (rcfujfjt^ra  IvpKrxHfft^ 
XXI  Vdpxypocfa^f  xai  vpo^xans^  Troymporani  civBpatTrciJTf  xai 
a'SiTcojrgiroi,  [6)  But  Justice  has  her  balance,  and  the  sword 
is  not  borne  in  vain.  **  At  home,  (I  take  the  words  of  Sir  Joha 
Finch  in  the  4th  of  Charles  I.)  at  any  rati  Authority  Mpsx 

BE     VINDICATED    FROM    CONTEMPT;     SXNCB     THE      LIFE      OF 

fSovERNMENT  18  REPUTATION."  We  should  rcmcmber, 
that  *^  None  are  so  bold  as  the  factious  in  company,  none  so 
fearful  apart,"  We  may  have  good  hope,  for  we  have  a 
good  cause.  When  perhaps  the  greatest  statesman  and  the 
greatest  orator  that  ever  headed  an  Opposition,  demands  an 
audience  of  his  Sovereign,  I  would  willingly  suffete^  that  the 

principle 
/  (tf)  Cicero,  Orat.  pro  Domosua  ad  Pontiflces.  Sect.  ^i. 
(b)  Demosthenes.  Orat.  n^f  AaxpiTu  ^fitpa^pa^iV.  Demosth. 
Ed.  Gr.  Benenati  1579*  p.  546.  Why  will  not  our  Statesmen 
study  Demosthenes  ?  Is  he  not  allowed  to  be  the  very  first 
fditical  Orator  ?  Mr.  Fox  virtually  understands  his  manner  better 
than  any  man  in  England  ;  but  he  does  not  exert  it  for  the  saipe 
good  end.    (1797.)  Gg4 
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Mourn  proudest  empires  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

Tiaras, 

principle  of  hit  heart  is  not  democratic:  though  I  think  his  prin* 
ciplcSy  in  general^  are  very  daDgeroos  at  this  time..  I  would 
hope^  that  we  may  be  redeemed. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus,  that  he 
found  the  city  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marbJe.  I  trust  we  shall 
not  reverse  this  memorable  saying ;  I  trust  that  the  public  credit 
of  the  nation  will  revive,  and  that  i»  this  respect^  whea  speaking 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  will  not  be  engraven  with  an  iron  pen»  and  in 
the  rock  of  England  for  ever,  ^<  Aureum  invenit;  chartaceam 
reliquit;"  **  He  found  it  ofgoUf  he  left  it  of  paptr.'* 

I  think  I  can  discern  the  firm  establishment  of  lawful  consti* 
tutional  power  in  the  plunges  of  meditated  convulsion;  and 
the  return  of  day  in  the  moment  of  greatest  obscuration.  I 
have  loved  my  country  from  my  earliest  years,  from  a  convic- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  it^s  Constitution,  and  of  that  balanced 
liberty  it  was  formed  to  maintain.  I  am  grateful  for  the  pro* 
teccion  and  the  blessings  it  has  afforded,  and  is  yet  mighty  to 
preserve  ;  and  I  will  therefore  join  the  words  and  wishes  of  an 
ancient  Orator ;  *^  Iroperium  securum,  domum  tutam,  exercitus 
fortes,  senatum  fideiem,  popuium  probum,  orbem  quietum, 
quascunque  et  Hominis  et  Caesaris  vota  sunt,  ea  voveo  omnia 
et  ardentissime  exopto !"  * 

I  am  agajtij  (much  against  my  will,  and  I  very  sincerely 
apologize  for  repeating  the  subject,)  fiuailj  called  upon  to  declare 
with  solemnity,  and  with  that  truth  which  I  have  ever  revered 
and  preserved,  that  this  whole  composition,  verse  and  prose,  is 
the  work  of  one  hand.  In  this  assertion  I  have  no  mental  reser- 
vation ;  for  I  never  wore  the  weeds  of  Dominick,  or  drank  from 
the  cap  of  Loyola.  If  this  declaration  will  not  suffice,  I  shall 
leave  the  sable  birds  of  detraction  to  the  hoarseness  of  their  own 
clamours,  and  to  the  worms  on  which  they  feed.  I  shall  soar 
upward  to  the  source  and  fountain  of  light.  j^ 

•  Tcrtullian.  Apolog.  C.  3. 
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Tiaras,  fanes,  and  pontiffs,  crown  and  bust ; 

And 

It  is  also  frequently  insinaated  and  sometimes  boldly  asserted, 
to  be  written  /»  conjunction  with  manyMearned  and  eloquent 
friends  in  tlie  groves  and  retreats  of  our  beloved  Academt  It  is 
true  indeed,  ^*,  By  the  waters  of  Cam.  I  have  sat  down  and  wept, 
when  I  remembered  thee,  O  Sion!  as  for  my  harp,  I  have 
often  hanged  it  up  among  the  trees  that  are  therein/'  I  wished 
CO  "  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion."  But,  as  it  seems  i:  is  an 
honourable  Conspiracy 9  a  Conspiracy  to  vindicate,  to  recommend, 
and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  government,  of  Christian  religion,  of 
learning,  and  of  good  manners.  Would  it  were  so!  Such 
united  talents  naight  do  their  perfect  work.  I  have  only  to 
lament  the  unworthiness  of  him  who  has  presumed,  without 
^sistance  or  co-operation,  to  undertake  that  office  alone; 

*•  To  intermit  no  ivafcif 
Against  thb  wakbful  foe,  and  wide  abroad, 
Tbrougif  aUtho  coasts  of  dark  destruction,  seek 

DELIVbRANCB  FOR  US  AtL  !*' 

If  indeed  I. had  either  personal  hope,  or  personal  fear,  in  the 
political  or  in  the  literary  world,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that 
I  should  not  have  pablished  this  work.  He  mu>t  rec:?nci[e 
contradictions  who  will  dispute  this  assertion.  Whom  hive  I 
courted?  to  whom  have  1  bowed?  Arbiirary  power  m  any 
shape  is  my  abhorrence.  \  have  walked  in  the  school  of  Locke, 
and  have  passed  through  that  of  Sidney  ;  but  I  have  in  this  hour 
of  maturest  reflection  acknowledged,  approved,  and  ardently  re- 
commended the  tempered  doctrines  which  uphold  government, 
and  prevent  confusion. 

In  the  political  matters  of  this  time,  my  suit  and  service  is  not 
rendered  personally  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Upon  me  ^e  can  Ifave  no  claim. 
My  service  is  to  my  Country,  and  my  praise  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain*  My  praise  is  to  him,  who  by  deli- 
Iterate  and  undaunted  firmness^  with  an  unblenched  dignity,  by 

comma  udirg 
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And  last,  as  through  th^  smouldVing  flames  you  turn. 

Snatch 

commanding  powers  in  speech  and  argument,  and  by  yigoroos 
measures,  though  without  that  promptitude  of  decision  which 
marked  his  great  Father,  has  preserved  and  supported  (long 
may  he  preserve  and  support  them  !)  the  principle  and  stability 
of  the  British  government  and  constitution.  The  main  voice  •/ 
Great  Britain  goes  with  me  in  this.  Such  I  esteem  Mr.  Pitt  :  as 
snch  I  honour  him.  Am  I  bis  enemy  f  I  see  his  errors,  and  per* 
baps  his  vices  too,  and  I  lay  no  flattering  unction  to  them.  I 
am  alive  to  all  his  public  virtnes,  and  I  would  correct  their 
aberrations,  for  they  are  many. 

As  to  Mr.  Fo7  ;  that  he  has  not  discerned  the  signs  of  these 
times,  I  will  not  assert ;  but  that  his  imprudence,  his  unbridled 
licence  of  language,  and  his  plunging  desperate  doctrines  in 
times  like  these,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  have  alienated  the 
mind  of  his  rouncry  from  Him,  that  I  will  maintain.  If  I  were 
to  give  credence  to  ail  his  speeches,  which  I  have  either  heard  or 
read,  I  myst  declare  them  to  be  the  doctrines  of  a  man  ripe  and 
ready  for  a/rj  revolution.  If  he  is  honest  in  his  opinion,  I  can 
neither  think  nor  pronounce  him  honest  to  hjs  country.  He 
should  not  have  thus  exhibited  himself  in  the  House,  or  on  the 
,^ustings.  Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spettacula  poscit !  I  pass  over 
the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  on  St.  Ann's  Hill ;  though  I  would 
fain  cast  a  withering  look  on  the  nocturnal  orgies  , of  dicing 
depredation  and  of  patrician  plunder  before  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  in  the  very  face  of  a  virtuous  and  insulted  Sovereign. 
I  can  separate  the  man  from  the  leader  of  opposition ;  I  am 
feady  to  bow,  and  I  do  bow,  to  his  genius,  to  his  political 
eloquence  without  an  equal,  and  to  his  knowledge  various,  deep, 
lind  extensive.  His  pleasantry,  his  social  friendly  disposition* 
and  the  good  temper  of  his  private  conversation  are  acknowledged. 
Qut  if  he  is  ever  to  direct  the  councils  of  this  kingdom,  he  most 

tread 
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Snatch  the  Palladium,  though  the  Temple  bura^ 


THE  END  OF  THE  POEM. 


tread  back  alfnost  all  his  steps :  if  be  ttirns  to  our  government, 
Ifi  must  be  born  again. 

Kon  hac  everso  veniens  infctiera  ssclo, 
Aut  Tuscum  Tiberim,  aut  Romana  palatia  servet. 
With  opinions  bold  and  candid  as  these,  I  might  obtain  some 
respect  and  perhaps  some  attention  from  the  pablic ;  but  I  could 
hardly  please  either  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox.  .If  I  sought  personal 
fame  ;  my  motive  is  still  more  visionary  ;  no  man  can  account 
for  It.  He  who  loved  fame  best  said  of  it,  "  Just  what  you 
hear  you  have."  I  am  wholly  unknown :  It  is  very  proper 
ihat  I  should  be  so  ;  and  yet  I  would  be  understood  even  on  this 
point.  I  have  not  the  sacred  fear  of  a  coward,  but  the  deliberate 
courage  which  is  inspired  by  reflection,  and  the  confidence 
which  I  am  proud  to  repose  in  honourable  friendship. 

Some  literary  enterprizes  are  indeed  rather  hazardous  in  their 
nature;  and  mine  are  of  that  number.  Yet  I  love  decorum,  and 
I  would  be  guided  by  discretion ;  but  it  is  not  the  form  only  of 
those  virtues,  refined  through  certain  strainers,  that  I  would  pre« 
^erve,  it  is  the  spirit  of  them'.  I  would  have  gentleness  without 
timidity,  and  decision  without  presumption.  But  I  mmt  feel  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  time,  the  burthens,  the  terrors,  the  perils, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  state.  Whoever  would  do  a  public 
service,  must  forget  himself;  his  remuneration  is  from  within. 
As  to  myself,  however  unavailing  my  actions,  my  sentimeots, 
iny  abilities,  or  my  services,  they  are  unknown,  unbought, 
UNSOLiciTEPy  and  shall  be  unaltered.  In  spirit,  in  principlci 
9pd  in  affection,  my  words  and  my  thoughts  are  these ; 

Nm  ante  revellar^ 
Pxanimem  quam  ti  cpmplectar  E-oiaa^  tuumque 
Nemin^  Lisert as,  et  inanem  prosequar  umbram  /     (i 797.) 

THE    END. 
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IN    THE   TITLE-PAGE. 
TpiEi;,  at  vavra,  &€• 
"  Ye,  who  from  your  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  from 
your  education,  are  in  all  things  good  and  kindly  affectioned, 
moderate,  and  worthy  of  the  kingdom,  be  favourable  to  this 
Work." 


IN    THE    PKEf ACE. 

P.    V. 

Nl'V  a  €e7.ri(rr£  Kri^piCo^wv,  ,€v  oii*  &C. 

*•  Noy^r,  my  friend  Cephisophon,  I  am  well  acquainted 

with  the  nature  of  the  persons  who  have  spread  their  reports 

and  writings  concerning  us  among  the  public,  what  and 

who  they  are.     But  as  their   malicious    slanderings   have 

always   been   ineffectual,   and   have  made  themselves   the 

objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt ;   so  now  be  more  fully 

assured  that  they  are  not  only  incnbctual,  but  have  returned 

upon  their  own  heads  with  increased  force.     You  indeed 

have 
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have  acted  a  kind  part  in  acquainting  me  with  their  proceed- 
ings, as  you  think  I  might  be  interested  in  the  information; 
but  I  should  by  no  means  consider  it  as  friendly  in  you»  but 
rather  as  a  direct  injury  done  to  me,  if  you  condescended 
to  make  any  answer  to  the  slanders  of  men  who  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  any  notice  whatsoever  !** 

From  a  Letter  of  Euripides. 


P.  vi. 
£h !  qui  sauroit  sans  moi  &c» 
••  Who  would  ever  have  known  that  Cotin  had  preached, 
that  William  had  translated,  or  Richard  had  sung,  if  I  bad 
not  informed  them  ?  " 


P.  vii. 
Egli  medesmo  prtse  &c. 
••  He  himself  took  the  Shield  from  forth  k's  covering, 
and  made  the  light  of  it  clear  and  conspicuous;  the  in< 
chanted  Lustre  which  burst  from  it,  struck  the  eyes  of  his 
adversaries  so  powerfully,  that  they  became  blind,  and  fell 
around  in  heaps  discomfited,  some  from  the  stern  and  some 
from  the  prow  J' 


P.  ix. 

Caelum  ipsum  &c. 
M  We  assail  heaven  itself  by  our  folly.*' 


P.  xi. 

©AAASSHS  SKHHTPA,  &c. 

•*  We  hold  in/our  own  hands  the  sceptre  and  monarchy  of 

the  Ocean  !t— O  my  Country !  afflicted  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt 

not  hide  thy  glory  ih  ^darkness,  without  lustre  ^d  without 

remembrance." 

P.  xii. 


.  \ 
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p.  xiii 
Sancia  ad  vos  &c. 

"  1  will  descend  to  you  pure  and  untainted  with  ttiat 
teproach/  as  a  man  who  has  nevi^r  b^en  unmindful  of  his 
learned  ancestors*" 


P.  xiii.  ... 

Consu^npta  est  iabula' vulgi,  &c. 

**  The  idle  tales  are  passed  i  ike  Citizens  have  now  leslrned 
to  laugh  at^A^ /ra^^rna/  Mitsf^  so  long  Uic  popular  theme/* 

'(....     Ji  I  ■"  ,  11 11.    hi 
«       '  •     P;  xvii.        . 
.     >     froditadum  laxanty  &c. 

••  While  {by  disseminating  such  doctrines)  they  are 
•pening  the  barriers  of  our  very  gates  to  the  Tyrannic 
enemy,  it  will  become  us  to  adopt  some  great  measures  to 
preserve  our  liberty,  while  it's  existence  is  dubious.'* 


iP,  xviii# 
Deserta  sub  antrp*  &c. 
"•.She  lies  in  her  cavem  forlorn  and  deserted  :  Wbei;e  is 
now  the  aliment  to  supply  her  breasts  ?  Where  are  those 
whom  she  may  consign  to  mighty  destruction  ?-rHitherta 
we. have  had  nothing  but  armsi  and  truxnpet^i  the  instruments 
of  war,  and  wounds,  and  death." 


P.    XX. 

Doctrinae  hsec  Vindcx,  &cr  > 

"  The  Virldicatof  of  the  cause  of  Learning  offers  these 
argleran  admonitioris  to  the  Genius  of  Britain/' 


Till 


XX!. 


i    4»^    ] 

'^  Thft  Oracle  from  Parnassus  has  loudly  decreed,  that 
an  universal  search  should  be  made  after  him  who  is 
concealed.** 


P.  xxii. 
Ex  phrasi,  ex  ore,  ct  locutione,  &c. 
"  From  his  phfai'eology,  his  manner  of  speaking,  Jiis 
peculiar  diction,  and  other  cir^iamstanceSy  I  am  coovinced 
that  the  whole  work,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  the  com- 
position of  Hieronymus  AkaadeK  From  my  constant, 
familiar,  and  domestic  intercourse  with  him,  I  am  as  inti- 
mately acquainted. with  his  genius. and  disposition,  as  he 
himself  can  hc.l*    - 


P.  xxiii. 
Nous  laissons  les  Peres  a  ceux,  &c. 
"  We  leave  the  Fathers  to  them  who  treat  of  ike  Positive: 
in  our  wntings  we  |:ite  only  the  new  Casuists/ — *  But  who 
are  these  new  authors  ? — ^Very  able  and  very  ceUbrakd 
men ;  we  have  Villalobos,  Conink,  Lamas,  Achokier, 
Dealkoser,  Bobadilla,  &c,  &g/— *>Oh,  my  good  Father, 
I  rejoined  in  much  alarm,  arc  these  people  Christians  ?* — 
•  How  ?  not  Christians  !  he  answered  ;  they  Sire  the  very 
persons  by  whom  vre  govern,  &c.'~So  much  the  worse, 
I  said,  but  added  nothing  more." 


P.  xxiy. 
Factoruio  est  copia  noUs,  &c. 
."  We  have  matters  of  fact  in  great  abundancej  this  is  the 
consequence  of  our  residence  at  Rame  :  there  is  my  house^ 
there  is  my  retirement,  and  there  my  days  are  consumed.'* 

"'^"  A  TRANS. 
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THE  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


P.  1* 

Nel  cerchio  accolto^  8cc. 
*'  Retired  within  the  magical  circle,  he  murmured  wordft 
of  mightiest  power.  Thrice  he  turned  his  countenatice  to 
the  East,  and  thrice  to  the  realms 'where  the  Sun  declines : 
"  Whence  (he  cries)  is  this  delay  ?  Do  ye  wait  for  words 
**  more  secret  than  these,  or  of  greater  potency  ?" 


P.  a. 
Quid  de  me  alii,  &c. 
**  As  to  what  some  persons  may  say  of  me,  let  them  look 
to  their  own  words  ;  but  nevertheless  they  will  ulk/* 


p.  3.. 

Vitae  est  avidns,  &c. 
**  That  man  is  greedy  of  life   who  is  not  willing  to  dit^ 
when  the  world  is  perishing  around  him." 


Tftnr  oupiatan  &C* 

'*  Destroy  the  insolence  and  high   language   of  these 

heresies,  and  make  them  of  none  effect/' 

Hh2  P.s. 
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p.  $. 

^*  To  examine  the  cxccllept  with    the  excellent,    and 
compare  their  leveral  merits  with  each  ot{ier." 


P.  6. 

••  The  first  who  strengthened  the  exalted  strains  of  Arcbi- 
lochus  with  a  rampart  of  firm  and  solid  words.*' 


P.  6. 

Magnificabo  Apostolatum  meumi/ 

••  I  will  magnify  my  office-'* 


P.  8. 

TlQ5-    (p/JOirjQffCA/J    &C. 

'*  The  compact  and  condensed  power  of  the  under- 
standing." 

..  P.  10. 

Ego,  si  risit  Scc: 
"  If  X  SQiile  at  the  perfumes  witli  which  Rufillus  is  scented. 
er  at  any  similar  piece  of  folly,  must  I  of  necessity  be 
stigmatized  as  a  man  of  an  envious   and  malicious   dis- 
position?" 

P:  le. 

£1  (JLEV  $9)   Erptpov   &c. 

«•  If  indeed  you  require  me  to  chusc  a  companion,  how 
can  I  forget  the  divine  Ulysses  ?  His  heart,  his  affections, 
and  his  spirit  are  tried,  readyjanfd'  prepared  for  every  enter* 

pris«."  

P.  !«. 
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p.  »2. ;,,      ,;.      ,.  , 

DonuiDy  &c.  ^,y 

«*  The  present  of  the'  fatal'  branch,  now  seen  again  after 
a  long  period." 

^     ■nil  >       11   <      P 

p.  14. 

Semel  Causam  dixi»  &c; 

«<  I  have  once  spoken  in  this  great  Cause  (prepared  to 
repeat  my  words,  if  required)  with  that  spirit  which  I  aoi 
ever  wont  to  assume,  the  spirit  of  an  accuser." 


P.  15. 
Sacvi  spiracula  Ditis*  J^i^g*  ^n*  7» 

**   The  mouths   of  the  cavern   which   leads   to    cruel 
Tartarus/* 


Tibi  nullum  periculum,  &c. 
*•  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  danger  to  which  you  are 
personally  exposed,  separate  and  apart  froio  th^.  destruction 
ofusalh" 


P.i6, 
Senza  levarmi,  &c. 
"  Without  attempting  some  adventurous  flight,  whe^i  \ 
had  pinions  to  support  me,  that  I  might  offer  to  the  world  no 
Ignoble  example  oi  myself." 


p.  17. 

Le  Roi  et  ses  Ministres,  &c. 
'^  The  King  and  his  Ministers  might  perhaps  pemse  these 
H  h  3  memoirs. 
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memoirs,  which  most  assuredly  -are  not  the  composition  of  an 
vniniorned  man." 


P.  19. 

"  Difficulties  of  haM  solution." 


[  Altius  his  nihil  est;  &c. 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  exalted  than  speculations  Ifte 
these ;  they  are  the  very  heights  of  the  world.  The  great 
public  mansion  of  Nature  herself  is  contained  within  these 
boundaries." 


P.  ao. 

Aural  ai  t»,  &c. 

"  These  are  the  vauntings  of  Him  who  fighteth  against 
*GoD  ;  who  glories  in  the  st/eftgth  of  his  wickedness;  who 
threatens  to  destroy  utterly  and  to  confound  the  boundaries 
of  nations,  (once  delivered  by  The  Most  HigH' to  his 
angels  and  messetigers ;)  and  to  make  the  whole  Earth  one 
scene  of  plunder  and  devastation;  who  boasteth  that  he  will 
shake  all  the  sons  of  men,  and  subvert  and  change  t))e  state 
of  every  ancient  ordinance,  institution,  and  regular  govern- 
ment." 


P-  M- 
"  Facerc  aliquid  ad,"  &c. 

*'  (It  cannot  be  supposed)  that  speaking  or  writing  in  the 
Greek  language,  in  preference  to  any  other,  can  have  any 
peculiar  efficacy  in  promoting  the  interests  of  true  piety  or 
learning." 

P.  24. 
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P.  a4* 

Frpns  Ista  parum,  &c* 

<**  His  blow  was  not. brightened  with  chearfulness;  and 
bis  countenance  was  dejected." 


P.  25. 
Aspro  concento/  &;c. 
<<  The  strains  were  harsh;  it  was  the  harmony  of  horror: 
ibrieks,  and  groans,  and  lamentations  loud  and  deep»  were 
beard  to  agree  in  strangest  consonance/^ 


•  P.  25. 

Svegliata  fra  gli,  &c.  Ftirarck. 

*•  Awakened,  as  from  slumber,  among  the  spirits  of  the 
elect,  where  the  soul  ejajoys  a  more  imi^nate  communion 
with  her  Maker." 


P.  25. 
iloTPsp  -mvo'  tuVf  &c. 
"  A  gale  of  odorous  sweets  is  wafted  around^  as  from 
ineadows'^SISlx^hness  atnd  6f  choicest  fcagrancea'* 


.(!•>'>" 


P.  26. 

Capita  argumentorum,  &:c. 
«  The  heads  of  arguments  and  objections  against  certain 
person^   of   morose  and    peevish   natures^    and   without 
erudition." 


P.  27. 
Che  tempo  e  ormai»  &c. 
"  For  it  is  now  high  time  to  offer  some  asmtance  from 
the  celestial  vessel  (called  tjhf^pipolla)  to  those  heads,  which 
'   are  either  empty,  or  scantily  provided  with  sense." 

H  h  4  p.  27. 
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•     ««  Hecate,  with  her' triple  h^iiii,  a  fatal  and'^remendpiu 
prodigy,  the  child  of  Tartarus/'       -  :•...•.-.' 


P.  fly. 
«•  The  favourites  of  Mari." 


P.  )^h 

Kai  SI  E»yuojf  &c«- 

**  The  divine  Bellpna,    and     ^he    Tritonian    goddesi, 
Minerva.** 


P.  28.      / 
Mendici,  mimi,   balatron/^s. 
"  Beggars,  players,  and  varjets  of  every  descriptioii.' 


"  Ulysses  stripped  himself  .of  his  sordi^ijjgKnients,  a4d 
leaped  upon  the  great  threshold. gf  the  mansion.  His  bow 
and  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  were  in  his  hand,  and  he  scat? 
tercd  the  shafts  of  destruction  before  his  feet," 


^'  29, 

S(/vS<xov  MoiffAv  xnayWf 
«'  The  lawful  possession  and  right  of  the  Muses. 


P^^o. 
Pensa,  chc  questo  di  mai  non  raggiorna. 
"  Pause ;  and  reflect,  thrf  3^ay  like  this  may  never  dawn 
Sigain.*'  ■  '•-  '^Xi". 

,    ■  s  P.  30' 


t  -4%  a 

Quo8  orBe  sub  bmhiy  &c. 
^  Wisdom  herself  can  s^arcfely  number  seven  persons^ 
from  anK>Qg  «dl  thp  spjis  pf  inen.  MThoni  shCjC9nJi)0)aour  wkU ' 
such  a  name.'" 

!  *  '  "    ' 

Grave  virps,  Scc^ 
*^  Th«  virulence  of  ihe  iAfdcuoh  ^hai  cdfTiipted  an4 

ide.stroyed  all  that  is  sound,  beautiful^  and  healthy/' 


.  ,  Non  tcnues  ignayo,  &c,  • 
»*.  I  strike  no  feeble  chords  with  an  idle,  unavailing  am-, 
pulse ;  but  holding  my  residence  by  the  Auruncian  tempir* 
.  (where  sleeps  the  spirit  of.  Lucilius)  I  bend  before  the  tombs 
jof  mightiest, piasters,  an4  r^se  my  voice  with  boldnesSf" 


■J.  n    ■■      1^1  n 

THE  END  OF  THE  PASSAGES  CITED  IN  TH^ 

INTR0PUC70RY  LETTER. 
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•P.  3?- 

Audaei  quicunque  afflate,  &c. 
••'  Whoever  thou  art,  ^ho  feelest  thyself  inspired  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  fearless  Cratihas ;  who  tumest  pale  ovtr  th^  page 
of  the  indignant  EupoKs,  arid  of  the  venerable,  dignified 
roaster  of  the  sock*;  look  also  upon  these  my  labours,  if 
^by  chance  you  should  discover  something  matured  and 
perfected  by  study.  May  my  readers  approach  them  with 
an  ear  purified  with  incense  Jrom  their  altars*** 

I    »  P.  40, 

ApoIIineae  helium  j^Ueriie  pharetrse.  Sfaiius^ 

••  The^  childish  war  of  "Apollo's  quiver.'* 

P.  41. 

Talia  dum  celebrp,  &c« 

"  While  I  am  recording  these  events,  the  Fury  of  civil 

Discord  hath  shaken  her  torch  over  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 

kindled   wars  as  fierce  as  those  on  the  plains  of  Phlegra. 

Behold,  Tu£  Capitol  is  blazing  with  sacrircgious  fires, 

and 
*  Aristophanes, 


[    49*    ] 

and  the  Roman  Legions  have  assumed  the  maddening  spirit 
of  the  Gauls  r 


.p.  48, 
Sol  occubuit :  &c. 
^«  The  sun  set;  but  no  night  ensued/ 


P.43- 

Fingimus  haec  ?  &c* 

**  Are  these  things  matter  of.  fiction  ?  Is  Satire  assuming  the 
loftiness  of  the  tragic  buskin  ?  Would  to  heaven  it  were  so.'* 

'        '  P.    45. 

Quae  tibi,  &c. 
"  What  remuneration  canl^oflFer  you  for  a  poem  like 
^this  r 


PhyllidaSy  Hypsipilas^  &c. 
**  The  tales  of  Phillis  and  I^ypsipile,  and  all  the  lamentable 
ditties  of  sing-song  poetasters." 

P,46. 

Unu$«  &c. 
«*  Having  obtained  and  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  he  closed 
bis  eyes  in  the  same  common  sleep'  of  mortality/* 

P.  47.    , 
Deficiens  crumenai 
**  A  purse  under  a  consumption." 


Sine  vi,  &c. 
"  He  will  utter  no  oracular  precepts  but  upon  compuU 
sion/* 

P.  48. 
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Pv48- 

Utrum  cliimsera  bombinans,  &c«. . 

*'  Whether  a  chimaera  buaaing-in  a  vacuum,  has  th^  power 
of  eating  up  or  devQuripg  secpnd  designs,  thoughts,  or  inteti« 
tions?"* 


P.  50. 
Stupet  hia  vitio,  &c. 

^'  He  is  become  insensible  by  long  habits  of  vice,  and  the 
heart  of  the  man  is  waxed  f^t  ^n'd  gross;  he  is  placed 
btyond  the  imputation  of^gliilt,  he'h?is  nothing  to  lose,  and 
is  plunged  so  dee;p,  that  he  cap/iot  rise  eVen  to  bubble  qh 
th^  surface  pi  the  strean^," 


■■<      T     W     W   t 


Pigefscrib^ndi,  &c. 

••  T09  csircless  Qr  too.  idle  to  undergo  the  toil  of  writing 
J  mean,  of  writing  wl^lT;  fcm  as  to  the  quantity  Qf  fah 
compositions,  it  is  put  of  th^  question,'* 


P.  54. . 
Une  boutique  de  verbiage, 

"  A  mere  word-shop," 


A  Germanic  question,  .to  ridicule  the  absurdities  of  meta-^ 
physics  run  mad.  See  a  similar  collection  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinos  Scribjerus ;  for  instance  :  ^^  An 
**  praeter  B^se  reaU  actualis  £»sentiae  sit  jiliud  esse  ntcessarittm 
••  quo  res  actuaiiter  existat  ?"— In  English,  thus ;  *'  Whether, 
*^  besides  the  real  beingof  actual  being,  there  be  any  other 
^  being  necetsary  to  cause  a  thing  to  be  ?'* 

^  P.54* 


t    4M    ] 
P.  54, 
De  Causis  corrupue  Eloquemis. 
"  A  treatise  on  the  Causes  vrby  Eloquence  has  been  so 
much  corrupted." 


P.  54-    . 
Abundat  dulcibus  vitiis. 

*•  He  abounds  wkh  luscious  faults." 


35- 


•  Oc/  yap  £y  pt€(roi(Tt,   &Cip 

"  The  gifts  of  the  Muses  are  not  offered  to  every  one 
who  passes  by,  as  common  favours;  they  must  be  souglit 
after,  and  obtained  with  difEcuIty." 


P.  56. 
Mugitus  labyrinthi. 

••  The  bellowing  of  the  labyrinth." — N.  B.  Put  for  any 
common  topic  of  ordinary  poets  or  writers* 


P.  56-  - 
La  nudrita,  &c. 

**  Trivulzia^   brought  up  and  n^^urishied  in  the  sacred 

cavern.*' 


P-SS.  . 

Per  piu  fiate  gli  occhi,  &Cf 

**  'That  work  often  affected  us,  and  our  cheeks  turned  pale 
as  we  were  reading  it;  but  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
quite  subdued  us.  As  wc  were  proceeding,  I  exclaimed; 
•'  Alas!  what  softness  of  sentiment,  what  extasy  of  rapture, 
^  conducted  these  wrcichc4\i>uls  to  the^aths  of  sorrow !" 

P.  60. 
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P.  60. 
Omnes 

AdmoiMt*  &c« 
*^  He  gives  admonition  to  all,  and  cries  with  a  loud  voice 
through  the  shades;  Give  ear  unto  me,   and  be  warned; 
revere  justice,  and  despise  not  the  power  of  the  Gods." 


P.  61.  I 

Sunt  adhuc  curx,  &c. 

••  The  offices  of  kindness  and  fidelity  are  yet  cultivated 
among  men  :,some  are  still  to  be  found  who  will  perform 
the  duties  of  friendship  to  the  departed/^ 


P.  62. 
Agri,  edificia,  loca,  &c. 

"  Lands,  edifices,  esutes,  possessions  of  fvery  species,  all 
have  been  seized  within  their  grasp  ;  the  heaven  above,  and 
the  sea  excepted,  all  have  been  declared  public  property,  by 
gift^  by  asngnmtntf  by  auction."  , 


P.  62. 
Si  vous  voulez  une  Revolution,  &c. 
**  If  you  are  in  earnest  for  zRcUolution^  you  must  beg^n 
by  annihilating  the  Catholic  religion  in  France." 


P.  65. 
Quantis  suspiriis,  &c. 
••  (They  feel)  by  what  prostration  of  soul,  by  what  prayers 
and  strong  conflicts  of  the  spirit,  even  the  slightest  and  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  obtained!" 


P.  66. 
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Auctor  nominis  ejus  Chrxstus,  &c. 

**  The  founder  o£  that  denominalion  of  worship  was 
Christ  *who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  the  punish^ 
ment  of  death  under  the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate." 


P.  67.. 
Non  est  qui  judscat  vere,  &c. . 

**  There  is  pot  one  who  judgeth  with  true  judgment ;  noj 
not  one.  Their  trust  is  in  nothing;  they  talk  words  of 
vanity ;  they  have*  conceived  noschief,  and  brought  forth 
iniquity."  .  '  ^ 

P.  68. 
I,  Lictor,  &c. 
«  Go,  Lictor,  and  bind  liis  haiuls.'* 


P.  68. 

Graeci  ^ 
Discumbunt,  &c. 

**  Their  entertainments  are  in  the  Greek  fashion  ;  and  the 
pictured  emblem  appears  without  a  veil ;  you  miglit  expect 
to  see  the  dancing-girls  (from  the  East)  displaying  their 
attitudes  before  the  guests."  • 


P.  69.         • 

•*  Wisdom  is  first  pure,  ihen  peaceable." 


P-  7?- 

Si  sic  omnia  I 

V  Would  he  had  always  written  so  !" 


P.  70. 
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P.  70. 

BeHa  femina,  &c.' 

Tfi6  Sftfiles  of  a  pretty  gir!  arc  the  tcari  of  the  piirs^/* 

Italian  Proverb* 


-r-* 


Composuit  octo,  &c^ 

**  He  composed  eight  volumes,  not  wilhout  elegance^ 
kut  without  sufikiedt  dUcemment.'* 


P.  jti 

Propera  stomackum^  &ci 

"  Prepare  your,  stomach  for  these  delicacies ;  and  feasC 
upon  the  ^sh  which  has  been  preserved  for  your  times/' 


Corpus  sine  pectore. 

•*  A  body  without  a  soul/* 


Vitje  Summa  brevis. 

•'  The  short  span  of  life/' 


P-  74- 
Magno  conatu  magnas  pugas. 

•*  Great  eSbits  for  great  trifles/* 


P.  76. 

Quousque  frustra,  &c. 

^  How  long  will  ye  idly  support  these  sons  of  fire  ?" 


p.  77. 
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Ne  pour  la  digestion. 
Bt)rn  for  notbing  but  to  eat  and  digest,' 


P.  80. 
Grande  munus,  &c. 
**  May  he  re-assume  the  weight  and  ^lignity  of  the  tragic 
busRin."^  ' 


P.  81. 
Ces  propos,  diras  tu,  &c. 

"  These  subjects,  you  may  ssty,  are  certainly  pleasant  ixx'i 
Satire,  for  the  amusement  of  a  reader  who  loves  to  laugh. 
But  I  want  the  proofs  let  me  have  it  in  regular  form.  I 
agree  Vith  you  ;  well.  Doctor,  answer  me,  and  take  your 
seat  quietly^  as  in  the. schools.     What  is  ^  Commtntatoti 


P.  85. 

Non  more  probo,  &c# 

*•  The  manner  is  neither  good  nor  respectable;  wtlen  the 

verses,   or  the  subject  of  tlicm,  enter  the  very  marrow,  and 

when  the  efifeminate,  lascivious  accents  provoke  and  irritate 

the  inmost  sensations."  ^ 


P.  85. 
Pauca  9UO  Gallo,  &c^ 
«<  Such  effusiona  of  verse  and  fancy,  as  tven  Lyctfrif 


herself  might  read." 


I  i  P.  86. 
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P.  86. 
Hoc  dcfuity  &c. 
**  This  was  the  only  point  in  which  Fabridus 
deficient.*' 


P.  87. 
Carminaque  Aonidum,  &c. 
"  (Minerva)  approved  the  strains  of  the  Muses,  and  their 
honest  indignation*'* 

P.  8«. 

IIflif>^<rK,  19,  &c« 
'«  Such  is  the  power  of  insinuating  flattery ;  it  steals  awaj 
the  understanding  of  the  best  and  the  wisest. 

P.  9a. 

Videns  Canes;  primusque M^l^^inpus,  &c. 
**  The  Dogs  descried  him:  first  rushed  forth  Mehunpus* 
Pamphagus,  and  Dorceus,  and  the  swift-footed  Lycisca«  with 
her  brother,  the  quick-scented  Ichnobates;  and  Asbolus  bbck 
and  shaggy,  and  the  powerful  Nebrophonos,  with  Laeiaps, 
suid  the  fierce  Theron,  Labros,  and  Agriodos,  and  the  shrill* 
toned  Hylactor,  and  others  which  I  cannot  name.  The 
whole  pack,  eager  for  their  prey,  follow  in  full  cry,  where 
the  path  is  rough  and  difficult,  and  even  where  no  path  at  all 
is  to  be  traced.  Alas !  be  flies  from  his  own  attendants. 
Fain  would  he  have  cried  out,  I  am  Action  ;  behold  in  me 
your  lord  and  master. — He  wished  to  be  away  from  them  : 
but  in  vain :  He  is  Itji  in  tktir  power" 

P-95. 

««  Himself  and  his  faithful  attendant."  Or,  «•  The  Knight 
and  his  Squire.'* 

"*~^  P.  56. 
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P.  96. 

Mihi  sit  propositum,  &c.* 

*'  My  resolution  is  to  die  in  a  tavern ;  may  wine  be  ptaceci 

before  my  lips  as  I  am  expiring ;    that  the  angelic  choirs 

when  they  appear  may  say,  '*  Heaven  be  propitious  to  this 

jovial  drinker !" 

P-  97. 

Ilium  pro  literato,  &c. 
•«  Many  were  inclined  to  consider  hi^  as  a  deep  scholar, 
engaged  as  he  was  with  old-wives  fables  and  trifles,  and 
passing  a  learned  old  age  among  the  Milesian  Tales  of  his 
pwn  Apuleius^  and  the  childs-play  of  literature/' 

p.  97. 

Utilium  sagax  rerum. 
<*  Subtle  and  sagacious  in  useful  discoveries/* 


P.  98. 
"^^Altum  Saganae  caliendrui|[i. 
>'  The  towering  head-dress  of  the  Sorceress  Sagana. 


P-  99- 
Mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment/' 


P.  too. 
Cuicunque  veterum,  &c. 
•*  I  would  confidently  put  it  in  competition  with  any  of 
the  ancients/' 


lia  P.  100, 

♦  Cited  by  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  second  Dissertation  prefixed 
to  his  History  of  English  Poetry, 
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P.  lOO. 

timuijf  oiM^tmcL  tuLfmfx* 
^*  Pbantoms  of  the  dead,  withoat  strength  or  substance/ 


^  '^'F.  loi.' 

,  Ecce  pro  Clericis,  &e. 

"  See  what  allegations  I  have  mad^e  in  favour  of  Priests 
and  Presbyters ;  and  so  niay  every  grateful  Clerk,  with  his 
fair  favourite,  say  a  Paternoster  for  me  and  my  sins  1" 


P.  lOK 
*•  Si  quis  dixerit,  &c.*' 
•*  If  any  otie  presume  to  say,  that  a  Bishop  may  have  hii 
foibles,  let  him  be  accursed.'* 

P*  102. 

Et  v^lut'absetttem*  &c. 
»*  May  they  still  call  aloud  with  rival  cries  after  Aclaeon, 
as  though  he  were  not  present.'*- 

'     '        'P.  102. 

**  Hie  liber  est  conglutinatus,  &C4 
•^  This  book  *  is  congUtinaUd^  or  made  up,  of  as  many 
books  as  would,  serve  <?;i^/ii^ /:^^i  for  fuel,  to  dress  sheep, 
oxen,  swine,  pigs,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese,  without 
number ;  or  as  many  as  would  be  suiEcient  for  0nt  High* 
Dryer  to  heat  an  hundred  stoves." 
From  a  book,  intitled,  *•  The  Epistles  of  Obscure  Men.*' 

,      *  /.  e.  The  Notes  on  the  Edition  of  Shakspeare,  by  Johnson 

and  Stecvensy  &c.  &c.  &c. 


END   or   DIALOGUE   THE    FIRST. 


A  TRANSLATION 

O^    THE 

f  ASSAGES  CITED  IN  THE  NOTES 

TO    THE 

SECOND   DIALOGUE 

OP    THE 

PURSUITS    OF    LITERATURE. 


P.  103. 

Er*  ckCXtito;,  &C. 
«*  Yet  untouched  and  without  a  wound,  1  pass  through 
the  thickest  of  the  ranks;  and  may  Minerva  lead  me  by  the 
band,  and  defend  me  ^from  the  missile   weapons   of  the 
enemy," 

P.  IQ5; 
Grato  mi  e  il  sonno,  &c, 

*/  Sleep  is  grateful  to  me,  and  it  is  still  more  grateful  to  be 
made  even  of  marble  itself,  while  wickedness  and  shameless 
effrontery  are  abroad  in  the  world ;  I  esteem  it  happiness 
neither  to  see  nor  to  perceive :  "yet  rouse  me  not  from  re- 
pose, but  let  your  speech  be  soft  and  low." 


P.  106. 
Flebit,  et  insignis,  &c, 
"  He  sTiill  regret  it,  and  befcome  the  burthen  of  some 
populv  iong." 

I  i  3  p.  lojj. 
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P.  109. 

*'  Having  drawn  fonh  the  belt  and  the  paternal  sword. 
buried  deep  under  the  cliffs  and  rocks  sounding  with  stonns^ 
I  again  take  my  stand  of  observation*." 


P.  110. 
Dechirans  a  I'envi,  &c. 

«*  Tearing  to  pieces  their  own  Republic,  we  see  then 
:^ft  lions  opposed  to  lions,  relations  to  relations,  madly  ami 
foolishly  fighting  with  each  other  for  the  choice  01 

TYRANTS." 


P.  111. 
Karatdu  yatav  o^ikt-his'  A^tj?-,  &c. 
**  The  God  of  battle  kindles  the  flame  of  war  in  the  land, 
and  sounds  the  sanguinary  blast  from  his  trumpet.  The 
kingdom  all  around  presents  one  scene  of  devastation,  and  die 
fields  are  bristled  with  spears,  waving  thick  as  the  ears  of 
corn.  Lamentations  wafted  through  the  silent  regions  of 
the  air  are  heard  from  the  pinnacles  of  the  towers,  with 
the  rending  of  veils,  and  the  shrieks  of  women  waiting  for 
misery  upon  mifery,  and  calamity  upon  calamity.'* 


P.  113- 
Gloraerare  sub  antro,  &c. 

'*  To  gather  together,  in  the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  s 

••  thick 

^  This  dark  allusion  of  Lycophron  is  to  a  legend  concerning 
Theseus.  See  PJutatch  in  the  Life  of  Theseus.  If  I  recollect 
right,  there  is  a  picture  in  Lord  Exeter's  collection  at  BurUigk^ 
m  this  subject. 
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"  thick  night,  palled  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell*,"  while 
the  darkness  is  mixed  with  fire  I" 


P,  113.  ^ 

Ubi  p^sinit  &c. 
**  Where  error  drives  them  io  endless  deviations,  from 
tHe  right  path." 

P.  117. 

Dogmatizer  en  vers,  &c, 

"  To  deliver  dogmas  or  sentences  in  verse,  and  to  rhyme 
on  cji^ter  by  chapter," 

P.  119. 

Vitreo  bibit  ille  Priapo, 
**  He  drinks  from  his  glass  goblet,  shaped  like  a  Prislpus.'* 


P.  lao. 
Historia  quoquo  modo  scripta  delectat. 

<•  History  is  always  pleasing,  write  ii  as  you  will." 

?.  I«0. 
^  Scd  tamen  in  pretio, 

•'  But  still  it  has  a  value." 


P. 18S. 

Amoretti  alati. 

••  Little  Cupids  with  little  wings.* 


Ii4  P*  123' 

*  Expressions  from  Shake8peare*s  Macbeth 
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P.  123.      ' 

**  All  things  which  are  habitual,  sUch  as  motions  to  which 
we  are  accustpmed,  are  favourable  to  sleep*  To  a  sailor, 
for  instance,  the  reclining  on  ship-bbard,  a  voyage  at  open 
sea,  the  sounding  of  the  shore,  and  the  noise  of  the  winds, 
and  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  &c.  &c,  &c.'* 


P.  123. 
Apollineo  nqmina  djigna  chorot 
•*  Names  worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  the  choir  of  Apollo," 

P.  124, 
II  cantar,  che  neir  anima,  See, 

**  That  music,  which  is  felt  internally ;  it  is  not  the  car, 
^'  but  the  soul  itself,  which  is  affected." 


P.  126. 
Felix  curanim !  cui,  &c, 
**  Happy  and  fortunate  in  his  cares  and  engagements! 
For  him  the  garlands  of  Helicon,  and  the  idle  laurels  which 
bloom  on  the  brow  of  Parnassus,  have  no  charms  !  But  tho 
powers  of  his  understanding  afe  vigorous,  and  his  mind, 
from  long  experience,  U  bound  tJpto  bear  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  world," 


.P-;2§. 
'  Ingenium  illustre  altioribus  studiis,  &Cf 
"  In  early  youth  he  devoted  all  the  powers  of  bis  illustrious 
mind  to  the  higher  philosophy ;  not,  as  the  manner  of  some  is, 
to  shelter  sloth  under  the  covert  of  a  splendid  name,  but  by 
a  steady  and  deliberate  firmness  against  the  accidents  of  life 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  administration  of  the  state.*' 

*        P.  i«7» 


"  Opum  ccMitcmptor,  &c. 
*•  Superior  to  avarice^   of .  a  persevering   rectitude  of 
principle^  and  unmoved  by  fear," 


P. 127. 
Magnum  est  vectigal  Parsimonia, 
^*  CEconoroy  of  itself  is  a  great  revenue.'* 

P.  127. 
Maecenatis  Rana,  &c, 
'*  The  frog  of  Maecenas  (i.  eJ  his  seal  bearing  the  figure 
of  that   animal)  was    an   object  of   great  terror,^   as    tbo 
instrunsent  of  levyii^g  nioney.'! 


P,  129. 

OlXSI^    ^t;TH(7Ef,    (^(TiOJS^    &C» 

^*  His  sagacity  was  pecqliarly  his  own;  and  being  gifted 
by  nature  with  intuitive  skill,  he  had  moreover  such  a 
promptitudeof  counsel,,  a^  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  ia 
advancing  all  that  was  necessary  upon  any  subject,  and  on 
^he  spur  of  the  occasion. 

P.  130. 
Inforrtiatum  fulmen.  »  -        •   ^ 
'*  An  unfinished  thunder-bok." 


-    P.  130. 

Tres  imbris  torti,  &c, 

Mr.  BuKKE  himself  has  thus  translated  this  passage  in 

part  5r  chapter  5,  of  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 

as  an  example  that  words  may  affect  without  raising  distinct 

images,     '*  Three  rays  of  twisted  shower's ^  three  of  watery 

^  "  clouds^ 
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"  clouds,  three  ofjire,  and  three  of  the  winged  south  wind/ 
"  then  mixed  they  in  the  wort  terrijic  lightnings^  and 
"  sounds  and  fear  t  an^  anger  ^  with  pursuing  ^mes.** 


P.  132. 
Cum  tot  abortivis,  &c. 

*<  Since  the  teeming  womb. of  Julia  has  produced  to 
many  crude  births,  or  rather  abortions,  which  confess  their 
incestuous  sires." 


P.i3». 

*'  While  the  earth  is  burst  asunder  from  its  foundations,  and 
the  very  depths  of  Tartarus  are  disclosed  and  laid  bare  to 


P- 133- 
Quando  ullum  invenient  parem? 

When  shall  they  look  upon  his  like  again? 


P.  134. 
Monumenta  rerum  posteris,  &c« 

*'  He  has  delivered  down  to  all  posterity,  who  may  enquire 
after  them,  the  monuments  and  records  of  these  transactions. 
Young  men  of  character  and  ability  will  be  desirous  of  his 
company  and  conversation,  and  will  learn  from  him,  as  from 
an  oracular  decision,  the  path  which  it  is  their  interest  or  their 
duty  to  follow.  He  will  instruct  them,  and  will  form  their 
minds ;  and  like  an  experienced  pilot,  will  shew  them  what 
is  necessary  to  direct  and  preserve  the  vessel,  when  the  gale 
is  prosperous,  or  when  the  storm  is  raging.    He  will  be 

led 
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led  t6  this  by  a  sense,  of  duty  and  of  common  good,  and 
even  by  the  very  pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  finds  in  the 
office  Itself.'* 


P.  134. 

Magno  discrimine  causam,  &c« 
'*  Are  you  about  to  undertake  the  management  <^f  a  cause 
of  great  importance  ?  First  consult  your  own  self:  say  fairly 
and  honestly,  who  and  what  you  are ;  whether  you  are  an 
orator  of  power  and  strength,  or  Curtius,  or  Matho.  Un- 
derstand well  the  measure  pf  your  eloquence  and  ability." 


Hunc  ne  pi:o  Cephalo,  &c» 
"  I  was  apprehensive  that  you,  Aurora,  might  seize  upon 
him  for  your  own  Cephalua."  ^ 

P.  136. 
Virus  lunare. 

"  Drops  of  infection  distilling  from  the  moon." 

N.  B.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Macbeth,  alludes  to  this  piece  of 

ancient  witchcraft. 

"  On  the  corner  of  the  moon 

Hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; 

I'll  catch  it,  ere  it  fall  to  ground." 


P-  ^39- 
Tuf  Oi;<rfia/i-,  &C. 

"  He  was  the  Scribe,  or  Secretary  of  Nature,  dipping  hit 
i>en  into  mind.  « 

P.  142. 
Nunc  non  e  manibus  illis,  &c. 

Will 
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' '  '*  Will  not  violets  spring  from  the  spot  where  his  mane< 
repose^  from  his  tomb  and  fdtvourecl  ashes  ?V. 


Rite  maturos,  &c. 
^*  To  bring  forth  the  n[i.^tared  birth  in  4ue  form," 


Oro  miserere  laborum^  &c< 
'•  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  all  that  I  have  undergone;  have 
compassion  on  a  mind  which  has  suffered  most  unworthily/* 


P.  146- 
I  Npmen  in  exemplum,  &c* 

«•  We  will  preserve  his  name  for  an  example  to  lato 
posterity." 

•   ,     ■      ■.    •  •  P'  H7....      .    ..,;... 

**  A  Physician  of  consummate  skill ;  generous,  liberal,  not 
to  be  corrupted;  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  needy;  a  gentleman 
in  principle;  a  regulator  and  conductor  of  youth  ;  a  man  of 
sanctity,  justice,  and  piety;  whose  attainments  have  reached 
thp  utmost  heights  of  erudition." 


P.  149. 

Nudus  agas,  &c. 
••  Plead  then  quite  flaked;   madness  is  less  censurable," 
— N.  B.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  indecent  summer  dresses  of- 
the  Roman  advocates  in  the  courts  of  l^w^ 

P.  150. 


P.  156. 
Quel  d'amor  travagliato  Sacf»paiU,e>     Ariosto.O.  F.  c.  ). 
"I  speak.of  tbe./ov<-/47r»  Sacxipadte;^' 


.:         .      P.lfio..  - 

(This  note  is  addressed)  "  Tollie  intelligent* 


P.  151. 
Delia  commodita,    &c.  s 

**  1,  poor  Medoro,  in  gratitude  for  ihc/avourablc  reception 
t  found  in  this  place/'  &c.  &c.  .  . 


P.  151. 

Era  scritto  in  Arabico,  &c. 
••  It  was  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  the  noblisi 
Earl  understood  as  zvellds  he  did  Latin/^ 


P.  15^' 

Ne  sono  a  Fcrrau/'  &c. 

••  I  cagriot.  s^ljot.any  more  of  my  verses  to  Ferraii,  of 
Sacripante  (or  even  to  Carlisle) ;  the  Prince  of  Anglame  calU 
my  attention  from  them;  Ike  J* 


P.  152. 

Of    OsOl    OlXTEl^ayTES-,    &C« 

"  The  Gods  in  compassion  to  the  race  of  men  +  born  to 
4oil  and  trouble,  assigned  the  Muses,  and  Apolloyand  Bacchus 
for  the  coiupanioni^  of  tlieir  festivals." 


P.  152* 
f  Some  manuscripts  read  here,  ^*  politicians." 
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p-  15a. 

ExXt/aif,— cxCoXny  Sec* 
N.  B.  These  are   Greek  musical  terms,   and  technical 
words,  which  it  would  be  needless  to  explain,  and  indeed 
would  answer  no  purpose.    Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Music 
will,  I  believe,  give  their  explanation  at  large. 


P-  ^57' 
Di  Patrii,  quorum,  &c« 

••  Gods  of  my  country,  tutelary  Deities  of  Troy,  y^ 
cannot  surely  have  resolved  to  extirpate  the  sons  of  Teuco-, 
since  ye  have  inspired  the  breasts^f  our  youth  with  suc^ 
loyalty,  such  zeal,  and  witb  such  determined  bravery/* 


THE  END  OP  THE  SECOND  DIALOGUE. 
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A  TRANSLATION 

OF    THS 

PASSAGES  CITED  IN  THE  PREFACE  AND  NOTES 

TO   THB 

THIRD  DIALOGUE 

,  OF    THB 

PURSUITS    OF    LITERATURE. 


P.  159- 
ExXay^av  X*  ap'  o7<rroi,  See, 

••  The  arrows  rattled  in  his  quiver,  as  he  moved  along  In 
all  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.  His  march  was  like  the  Night. 
He  took  his  station  at  a  distance  from  the  ships,  and  sent  foith 
a  shaft;  and  the  soundiitg  of  the  silver  bow  was  terrible. 
His  first  attack  was  on  the  animals,  the  mules  and  Jogs;  but 
after  that,  he  smote  the  army  itself  with  many  a  deadly 
arrow,  and  the  funeral  piles  of  the  slain  blazed  frequent 
through  the  camp." 


P.  i6i. 
Tonnrot  TravS*  uvsp  Tpuvy,  iJirep,  &c. 
*^  I  present  these  considerations  as  the  result  of  accurate 
and  solemn  investigation ;  they  are  offered  in  behalf  of  you 
all;  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  your  Constitution,  and  your 
Laws;  for  your  common  Salvation,  your  Religiotii  your 
Honour,  and  your  Liberty." 

P.  i6i. 
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p.  161.^ 

Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mibi,  &c« 

«•  It  is  the  right  of  every  man,  and  it  is  also  mine,  to 
endeavour  to  support  and  vindicate  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  his  country;  and  while  I  have  the  power  of  appearing 
before  the  public,  I  decline  not  the  danger  of  delivering  my 
sentiments  boldly  and  openly/' 


P.  163, 
ATTdvyxtfai.  Ohs  E^sJ^os",  &€• 
**  Look  upon  •*  the  great  Vision*  of  that  guarded 
mount,"  see  what  a  power  holds  his  watchful  residence  on 
ihe  summit  of  the  cliff,  a  power  able  to  overthrow  yon  from 
your  foundations!"  N.  B.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  Mars 
personified  on  the  highest  mountain  of  Delos. 


:.  P.  164. 

Jnstat  terribilis  vivis,  &c. 
••  She  is  an  object  of  terror  and  dismay  to  all  the  living; 
and  she  claims  the  inheritance  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  perish.  "V^fith  her  there  is  no  pause:  when  plunder 
ceases, lust  wakes  and  rages;  the  rich  tremble  by  day,  and 
the  married  by  night.  At  her  nod  her  Satellites,  with  their 
"Bwords  unsheathed,  start  forth^ prepared  for  action*'^ 


P.  165- 
Sasvis  opus  est  et  fortibus  umbris,  &c. 

«*  She  requires  in  her  seirvice  the  spirits  of  the  cruel  and 
of  the  brave ;  nay,  she  herself  creates  them,  and  *she  finds  her 
account  in  death  under  every  form/* 

P.  168. 

*  An  ezpres^on  adapted  from  the  iLycidas  of  Milton* 
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P>  168. 

Quae  cum  magna  modis,  &c« 

^*  A  Region,  long  the  subject  of  speculation  and  wonder 
to  all  the  surrounding  nations ;  a  kingdom  which  abounds  in 
every  production  which  is  valuable,  and  which  is  defended 
by  the  internal,  consolidated  strength  of  her  own  natives ; 
yet  she  appears  to  have  possessed  no  greater  or  more  illus- 
trious object  of  love  and  veneration  than  this  man/* 


P.  168. 
Omnia  fata  laborant,  &C« 

*•  The  fates  and  fortunes' of  all  around  totter  and  shake, 
if  you  attempt  to  change  what  now  exists  :  the  whole  human 
race  stands  or  falls  in  the  issue  of  this  one  conflict." 


P.  168. 
Animo  vidit,  &c# 
"  These  subjects  he  saw  by  the  power  of  his  mind,  and 
comprehended  them    by  his  understanding ;    and  by  hi^ 
eloquence  he  cast  a  brightness  upon  them/^ 


P.  169. 
ApKgi  EJ2  Avflpw^f,  &e. 
"  One  enlightened  man  with  an  ardent  zeal  is  able  to 
preserve  a  whole  people  upright." 


P.  170. 
La  piova  maladetta,  &c. 
••  It  was  a  storm  of  accursed  quality  ;  of  rain,  cold,  heavy, 
and  frequent,  with  hail  stones  and  sleet,  and  thick  discoloured 

K  k  snow. 
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snow,  pouring  down  in  torrents  through  the  darkened  regions 
of  the  air." 


P-  171- 

Euiei; !— «XX'  «,  &c. 
"  Thou  sleepest  the  sleep  of  mortality ! — Bat  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  thee,  O  Achilles ;  in  life  and  in  d^ath  thou  art 
equally  the  object  of  our  regard  and  veneration." 


P.  172. 
OfKOv  'a/x€pov  flurroif,  &c. 

«•  I  record  the  praises  of  Corinik,  a  state  mild  to  it*s  own 
citizens,  hospitable  to  strangers,  famed  for  opulence,  the 
sacred  residence  of  Neptune,  whose  youth  are  renowned  for 
courage  and  ability.  There  dwells  Eunomia,  the  goddess  of 
well-ordered  governments,  and  her  sisters,  Justice,  the 
unshaken  basis  of  every  state,  and  Peace,  of  like  manners  ; 
the  dispensers  and  arbiters  of  wealth,  the  golden  daughters 
of  Themis,  whose  counsel  never  deceives.  It  is  their  wish 
and  purpose  to  chase  away  injury,  the  bold-tongued  parent 
of  satiety  and  insolence." 

"  Here  too  the  Muse  breathes  forth  her  sweetest,  softest 
inspirations;  and  Mars  himself  flourishes  anew  in  the  prowess 
of  her  youthful  heroes." 


P.  173- 
Haec  Ego  non  credam,  &c. 

**  Shall  I  not  rouse  myself'  at  such  a  call,  and  attack 
them  ?  Shall  I  not  hold  up  the  torch  of  Satire  to  works  like 
these  ?*• 

P.i74» 
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Mt)  ^ly^o^cupsiv,  &c. 
'<  Not  to  be  interested,  or  take  any  part  in  the  welfare  of 
a  State,  which  never  allowed  them  to  share  any  advantage." 


P.  174. 
Oviev  01  Pa^moi  r»rrenv6e¥riff  8cc^ 

*'  The  Romans  were  nothing  humbled^  as  might  have 
been  expected,  engaged  as  they  were  in  an  arduous  war,  and 
deserted  by  all  their  Allies.  But  on  the  contrary^  with  a- 
firm  reliance  on  their  internal  powers  alone,  they  rushed 
forward  to  the  contest  with  still  greater  alacrity,,  and  with  a 
courage  inspired  by  danger  and  necessity.  They  were  bold 
and  confident  of  their  ability,  under  the  guidance  of  good 
counsel,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  efiPect  by  their  own 
native  courage  and  virtues,  without  any  to  participate  their 
glory." 


Ferro  Argolicas,  &g. 
"  To  pierce  with  the  sword  the  inmost  concealments  of 
the  Greeks.'* 


P.  176. 
Tu  ne  cede  malis,  &c. 
**  Suffer  not  your  spirit  to  be  subdued  by  misfortunes ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  steer  right  onward,  with  a  courage 
greater  than  your  fate  seems  to  allow." 


p;  177. 

"  The  fame  of  some  vain  pretenders  to  poetry  Has  been 

K  k  2  noised 
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noised  about   Griece^  Iq  (he  disgrace  of  a  learned  ityk 
distinguished  »rt/' 

''  P,i79-      • 

Plac£  d£  laTk^duction. 

par  Monsieur  Peltier^ 
j£AN  >ioatfURY»  l3octeur»  &c.  &c* 

"  Place  of  Translation. 

John  No&bujbly,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Canon  anJ 
Fellow  of  Eton  College.,    Aged  sixty  eight  ^rarj. 

StephAn.  Weston*  Bachelor  in  Divinity ;  an  Abbe, 
a  Traveller,  and  a  maker  of  verses ;  formerly  Rector  of 
a  parish.     Aged  v  i  fty  years. . 

Charles  Coote,*  Doctor  in.  Divinity,  a  Dean  in 
Ireland.  Aged  fifty-two  yedrs^  according  to  the 
Register. 

Edward 


P.  S.  J'ai  rc^ue  une  lettre,  &c, 

*  P.  $•  "  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Peltier, 
for  whom  I  entertain  M^%^4fi/  amsUeratimt  who  has  informed 
me,  that  there  is  a  little  mistake  concerning  Dr.  Cootb,  the 
celebrated  translator.  He  says,  that  Dr.  Coote  was  not  an 
Irish  Dean,  (and  consequently  a  great  Theologian,)  bat  a 
Doctor  in  the  Civil  Law  in  England,  deeply  versed  in  tlu  Greek 
grammar.  Mr.  Peltier,  with  a  zeal  for  truth  of  the  most 
edifying  nature,  and  with  great  devotion  of  mind,  has  requested 
me  to  correct  the  Register  and  the  Poetry  in  this  panicuUr; 
and  has  also  signified  to  me,  that  the  Rev.  Ma.  Nares,  a 
very  amiable  author  in  his  way,  and  editor  of  the  periodicai 
work  called  The,  Britiik  Critic^  was  very  eager  and  solicitous 
on  the  $ame  account.  Unfortunately,  it  is  wholly  out  of  mj 
power  to  oblige  them;  and  I  returned  an  answer' with  great 
frankness i  "  My.  dear  Peltier,  when  once  a  doctor's  head  is 
^  ^flF,  what  can  be  done  ?'*    ^Ndv.  1 797.) 
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Edward  .Tew,     Bachelor  in  Divinity,    Canon  and 
Fellow  of  Eton  College.     Aged  fifty  seven  years. 

Guillotined  after  the  Greek  fashion^  %^th  of  Floreal; 

gtk  day  of  the  Decade^  1796. 
£xtract  from  the  Registerof  TheLitzkaky  GvihLOTiNE. 

N.  B.    They  ascended  the  scajfold  with  great  resolution ; 
«/  a  quarter  past  ten  in  the  morning^  their  heads  felL 

Extract  from  the  Report  made  to. the  Council  of 
Ancients,  by  the  Executive  Minister  of  Literary  Justice. 


P.  180. 
A^cr6«  SmsXxxai,   &c. 
**  Ye  Sicilian  Muses,  begin  the  strain  of  .woe»'* 


P.  182. 
Je  trouve  dans  le,  &c. 

•*  I  find  in  Elmsley,  the  bookseller,  an  adviser  of  much 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  discretion/' 


p.  183. 

•*  An  oath  is  not  sublime  of  itself;  but  the  place,  the 
manner,  the  occasion,  and  the  circumstsjnces  of  introducing 
it,  nsake  it  sOt" 

P.  186, 

Ao^CUV  SSy    &c. 

•*  Into  all  the  meandrings  of  verbal  obliquity." 


Kk^  P.  x8«. 
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P.  186. 

^  If  a  courtezan  wears  ornaments  of  gold,  let  them  be 
confiscated*  or  let  her  person  be  public.^^^ 


P.  187. 
Mf}}s  rx  Kt/vy^ia,  &c. 

The  Cyprian  verses  are  not  marked  with,  the  accnt  oa 


the  ante-penultima.'* 


P.  187. 
Ex  libris  deprehendi,  &c. 
*'  From  his  writings  I  discovered  him  to  be  a  man  of  a 
glowing  genius,  extensive  reading,  and  comprehensive 
memory ;  but  in  general  more  copious,  than  choice ;  and 
his  style  and  phraseology  rather  -  confused,  than  clear  and 
chastised/' 


P.  188. 
Figura^  animi,  &c; 
"  Let  them  rather  present  us  with  the  features  of  his 
mind  than  of  his  body." 


P.  189. 
Si  tibi  Mistillus,  &c. 
•*  If  your  Cook's  name  is  Mystyllus^  why  may  I  not  call 
him" also  Tarat'alla"* 


P.  igu 

*  The  construction  depends  upon  the  mode  of  placing  the 
accent  on  the  word  ir^fji/icta. 

♦  The  words  Mystyllus  and  Varat^alla^  arc  a  play  upon  two 
Greek  words,  which  cannot  be  explained  in  English. 
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p.  191. 
Pleno  jure — and  usufructuario* 

«*•  Not  of  Asolute  right,  but  only  t  usufructuary.'' 


P. 192. 
Supera  ut  convexa  revisant^  &c.  X 

,  "  That  they  may  revisit  the  superior  regions,  and  again  \ 
manifest  an  inclination  to  return  to  their  corporeal^  visible 
forms.^^ 


P.  192. 
Tfl  vt^i  xai  croi,  &C. 
"  Take  this  reward  as  a  prize,  thou  venerable  old  man^ 
and  preserve  it  for  a  memorial  of  thy  skiH."  ' 


P.  192. 

Melioribus  olim  auspiciis. 

^^  Once  under  more  favourable  expectations." 


P.-194- 
Hoc  Juvenero  egregium,  &c. 
**  I  present  the  illustrious  youth  with  this  distinguished 
mark  of  my  regard,  and  of  his  merit." 


P.  194. 

t  Terms  in  the  Roman  law. 

X  This  was  an  Eton  allnsion  to  Dr.  Norbury's  series  of  old 
xlothesy  re-appearing,  after  having  been  locked  up  for  many 
months.  It  is*  hardly  possible  to  translate  the  spirit  of  it  in 
£nglish» 

Kk4 
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#       p- 194* 

**  When  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things,** 


P.  195- 
Sic  hceat,  &c, 

♦*  In  this  manner  we  may  attempt  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
Grecian  literature/' 


P.  195. 
Tunc  cum  ad  canitiem,  &c« 

*•  What  ?  when  the  hair  is  absolutely  grey  with  years—. 
do  you  ask  me  to  overlook  such  folly? — No;  no;  no;.'* 


P- 199- 
Spiritus  intus  alk  ;  &c. 

'*  The  spirit  feeds  it  within ;  and  the  spul,  by  infusion 

into  every  member,   agitates  the  mass,   and  blends  itself 

intimately  with  th^  whole  body.** 


P.  200. 
Dixerat  Anchises ;  &c. 
"  Anchises  finished  his  speech,  and  led  his  son  iflneas  and 
the  Sibyll  into  the  midst  of  the  Convention  and  the  buzzing 
crowd.  He  then  chose  a  rising  ground,  that  he  might 
observe  the  whole  company  aa  they  came  successivefy  in 
review  before  him,  and  mark  with  discrimination  their 
<ountenances  as  they  passed  by," 


P.  «Q2. 


Decernunt  quodcunque,  &c. 
*♦  They  do  what  they  will  with  our  whole  body  J* 


I^.  202. 
Per  Solis  radios,  &c. 

"  They  swear  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and^  hy  the 
jthunderbolts  of  their  Tarpeian  Jove;  nay,  by  every 
instrument  of  warfare  in  the  celestial  regions/* 


P.  203. 
Ejectos  littore,  &c.     , 
**  I  received  them  outcasts  from  their  own  coasts,   in 
exile,  and  in  poverty ;  and  in  an  hour  of  madness,  folly,    , 
or  inconsiderateness,    I  almost  incorporated  them   in  the 
Jcingdom," 

P.  207. 
Haec  limina  Victor,  &c 
'♦  Through  this  threshold  the  Conqueror  Alcides  passed.** 


P.  210. 
T^nquam  portum,  &c, 
«*  The  haven,    as  it  were,  and   the  sabbath   of   all  the 
contemplations  of  man."  <        ' 


9^  P.  210. 

Te  quoque  dignum,  &c. 
'*  Render  yourself  worthy  of  the  Deity." 


P-  214. 
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P.  244. 

Vineta  caedit  sua* 
He  prunes  his  own  vineyards.*' 


P.ai5. 

Ad  terras  Cotnitata  cadentem,  &:c. 

^'  Let  the  tracb  of  the  avenging  lightning  which  acco»». 
pauidd  him  in  his  fail  to  earth,  now  mark  tho  very  walls/' 


P.  219. 
In  nostros  fabricata  est,  &c« 

**  The  machine  is  raised  to  batter  down  our  own  walls." 


P.  220. 
Naturai 
Perturbatur  ibi,  &c. 

*'  The  whole  body  and  frame  of  Nature  is  thus  thrown  into 
confusion  and  disturbance,  and  every  principle  is  made  to 
change  its  position." 


P.  222. 
Htm  yap  pu>i  mcoroq  ayvoicc;  airxvreCf  &C. 

*•  In  my  opinion,  the  whole  of  their  systems  present  to  us 
nothing  but  the  gross  darkness  of  ignofance,  and  the  blackness 
of  deceit,  with  errors  wide  and  infinite;  nothing  but  mere 
fancies,  and  crude  conceptions,  and  ignorance  which  sets  all 
comprehension  at  defiance.  I  have  therefore  submitted  to 
examine  them,  from  a  desire  to  point  out  the  contradictions 
which  prevail  in  their  writings,  and  to  shew  the  world  that 
they  only  lead  to  discussions  incapable  either  of  limifc  or  of 
definition ;  and  further  to  convince  meUi  that  the  end  and 

result 
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result  of  them   all  is  unsatisfactory  and  productive  of  no 
advantage  whatsoever;  without  any  support  from  matter  of 
fact,  or  from  the  evidence  of  reason." 

P.  a22. 

r^yoi^yoq  ev,  &C. 
"Being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  eargestly/' 


P.  223. 
Notis  et  Commentarlis,  &c. 
"  With  the  unceasing  perpetual  notes  and  copamentarici 
of  Doctor  Guillotine** 


,   P-  223. 

*0    TTfiCVt;, 

"  A  man  of  supreme  eminence." 

P.  224. 
MelHti  verborum  globuli. 
•«  The  honeyed  globules  of  language." 

P.  224. 
Ut  magis  sit  hasce.  &c. 
•*  It  is  far  easier  to  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  than  to  understand  these  strange 
contortions  and  excentricities  of  speech. 


P.  224. 
AvyjH^  e^ovrej,   &c. 
"  Holding  lights  in  their  hands,  and  trilling  out  melodies, 
and  verses  •*  between  ancient  and  modern."* 

P.  224* 

•  It  i|  impossible  to  render  the  original  Greek  word  in 
English,  which  is  compounded  ludicrously.  An  explanatioo 
could  serve  no  purpose  whatsoever.* 
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,      P.   224. 

Salva  res  est,  &c. 
<<  The  matter  is  all  safe ;  he  actually  is  setting  up  for  t 
philosopher ;  pray  what  was  his  name  ?  *  a  strange  one/' 

p.  225. 

Convenisse  Nepfuno,  &c. 
<*  It  was  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  Neptune,  that  the 
offspring  of  his  godship  should  acquire  a  more  ample, form, 
the  time  of  his  gestation  being  protracted/' 


P.  225. 
E^rei  8x,  &c* 

•*  For  the  embraces  of  the  immortals  are  not  ineffectual/ 


p.  226, 
£v  rai;  ayxQaif^  &c. 
<«  In  rich  and  good  soils  they  thin  and  lop  the  com  while 
it  is  growing,  to  prevent  its  being  rank  and  luxuriant." 


P,  227, 
In  nullum  reipublicse,  &c. 
<'  He  became  celebrated  for  an  affected  style,  and  ambitious 
wordiness^  without  any  advantage  whatsoever  to  the  state." 


P.  231. 
O*  ^utriKos  ^.o^Tor,  &c. 

**  The  sound  doctrines  of  natural  philosophy  produce  a 

lecure  and  well-grounded  piety  attended  wuh  good  hope, 

instead  of  a  fearful  and  consuming  supersticign." 

^  P.  232. 

*  The  name  in  the  original  Latin  cannot  be  translated  with 
any  effect,  for  the  rtason  given  in  the  last  remark  ca 
Aristophanes* 


p.  232. 

Sint  hie  etiaiB,  &c. 
♦*  Let  merit  ever  here  obtain  it's  reward." 


P.  234. 
^    Musarum  spondet,  &c. 

**  The  whole  Pierian    choir   and  the  Roman  Phcebuf 
liimself  answer  for  hin|." 


P,  236. 
Huic  Musx  indulgent,  &c. 

**  To  him  every  Muse  is  propitious,  and  Apollo  claims 
Iiim  for  his  own." 


P.  237. 
.  *OSi  r  H«5  vifiysvuvi;,  &c. 

**  Those  regions  where  Aurora  has  fixed  her  palage,  and 
holds  her  festal  solenmities,  and  whence  the  Sun  himself 
"  begins  his  state."  * 


^  An  expression  from  the  Allegro  of  Milton. 


THE   £NQ  OF   THE   THIRD   DIAXOGVE. 


A  TRANSLATION 

OF   TBB 

PASSAGES  CITED  IN  THE  PREFACE  AND  NOTES 

TO    THE 

FOURTH  DIALOGUE 

OF   THE 

PURSUITS   OF  LITERATURE. 


P.  241* 

Ovi*  aXaotJXOvtyiv  e<x*  ^P^^^^t  &«• 
'*  Neptune,  who  shakes  the  earth,  was  not  idle  in  his 
observation,  as  he  was  sekted  on  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
wood-crowned  Samos,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  contest  and  the 
war.  From  that  eminence  appeared  all  Ida,  with  the  city  of 
Priam,  and  the  ships  of  the  Grecians.  He  then  descended 
from  the  craggy  mountain.  Three  steps  he  advanced  in  his 
march,  and  at  thejourth  he  reached  his  destination  at  i£g£  ; 
where  his  imperial  palace,  emblazed  with  gold  and  gems, 
was  erected  in  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  unperishable,  enduring 
for  ever." 


P.  243.  •  ^ 

L'ombra  sua  torna,  &c. 

"  His  shade,  which  had  left  us  for  a  season,  is  now  on 

his  return.'* 
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?•  247* 
O  proceres,  censore,  Sec. 

•♦  O  ye  chiefs  of  the  land,  does  this  require  a  censor  to 
punish  it,  or  an  augur  to  explain  the  prodigy  ?  Do  ye  call 
for  the  arm  of  the  law,  or  the  lustration  of  religion  ?*' 


P.  249. 


H/XEK,    Olf  ISpa  XXI  T«^OJ,    &C. 

••  In  this  our  country  we  have  our  religious  rites,  and  the 
sepulchres  of  our  forefathers.  Here  we  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  intercourse,  society,  and  conversation;  the  blessings  of 
lawful  marriage,  relations,  and  children,  and  the  charities 
of  life.  All  these  we  enjoy  in  common  with  you ;  and  from 
these  obligations  we  hold  ourselves  worthy  of  your  trust  and 
confidence." 


P.  250. 
At  VQS  Trojugena^  vobis  ignoseitis,  &c. 

'^  But  ye,  who  boast  yourself  of   Trojan  ancestry,  find 
excuses  for  one  another ;  and  such  actions,  as  would  disgrace 
the  meanest  mechanic,  are  esteemed  honourable  in  men  of  • 
rank  and  dignity." 

P.  253. 
Tanquam  in  pistrinum,  &c. 

**  He  seems  to  be  confined,  and  shut  up  as  in  a  kind  of 
workhouse."  . 


P-?55- 
Quales  et  quantos  viros ! 

**  Men  indeed  of  eminence  and  of  high  attainments. 


P.  255. 
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P*  255. 
Idoneus  quidem  mea  sententia,  &c. 
*'  In  my  opinion  a  competent  judge,  for  he  was  accus** 
tomed  to  hear  him  speak  often,  and  he  did  not  publish  his 
sentiments  on  his  works  till  the  orator  himself  was  no 
more.  From  this  circumstance  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  has  gone  beyond  the  truth  frOm  the  partiality  of 
friendship." 

P.  255- 
To  yoif  yepxf  sfXTi  Oavovron^. 

••  For  this  is  the  tribute  which  we  pay  to  the  departed.^' 

P.  259.  s 

.  Si  trapassamtno  per,  &c« 

••  Thus  with  slow  and  wandering  steps  we  passed  throQgb 
the  palpable  obscure,  through  the  solid  temperament  of 
darkness,  ihixed  with  drizzling  rain.  Our  talk  Vas  of  the 
lifetoGome/* 


P.  258* 
Episcopatus  non  est,  &c. 

"  The  <jffice  of  a  Bishop  was  not  devised  merely  to  pass 
away  life,  but  it  is  an  ofEce  of  duty,  labour,  and  attention/* 


P.  259. 
•O*  8V)  TOvSe  fjLsriovre^  rov  rponcoii  &d» 
"  They,  who  have  thuS  fashioned  their  manners,  godlike 
Beings,  carried  up  by  devout  aspirations  to  the  heavenly 
regions,  superintend  the  lives  of  all  around  them.  They  are 
set  apart  and  sanctified  unto  God  Himself,  who  is  above 
all,  for  the   sake  of  the  whole  human  race;    by  a  spirit 

and 
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and  disposition  purified  from  every  stain»  by  the  unerrifig 
doctrines  of  true  and  unfeigned  piety^  and  by  words  and 
works  according  un(6  righteousness.  By  these  and  such 
actions  they  offer  up  2^  species  of  propitiation  to  the  Deity 
for  themselves,  and  for  those  of  the  same  common  nature* 
and  cj^mpleat  their  hallowed  ministry  in  full  consumma- 


P.  259. 
Saltern  daretur,  &c. 
.  "  May  the  evening  of  my  life  pass  in  tranquillity,  and 
in  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures." 


P.  260. 
Qaibus  occupatus,  &c. 

'*  The  mind  busied  and  beset  with  ({jolitical}  considera« 
tions^  finds  but  few  intervals  for  polite  literature/" 

P.  261. 
Corpora  lente  augescunt,  &c. 

*'  Bodies  are  »low  of  growth,  but  their  dissolution  $f 
rapi4." 

P.?6i. 
Que  ma  vue  a  Colbert  inspiroit  Tallegresse/* 

"  My  presence  gave  chearfulncss  to  the  minister." 
(Colbert)* 

' '    \' 

P.  262.. 

*  Boileau  is  speaking  of  the  great  Colbert,  and  of  the  Princes 
of  the  bloqd,  and  high 'Nobles  who  honoured  iim  with  t/ieir 
friendship.  Such  times  are  now  passed  for  ever  in  France,  and 
perhaps  in  England. 

LI 
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TrUnco»  non  frondibus,  &c« 
^*  The  aged  tree  ca&t&  a  shadov^  tviih  its  trunk,  not  witli 
its  foliage.** 

..       P.  263. 

*'  To  manage  metaphors  with  discretion,  is  the  mark  of 
a  just  and  comprehensive  mind." 


p..  263. 

••  The  metaphors  which  arc  drawn  from  analogy,  g^nt* 

rally  meet  with  the  greatest  approbation^" 

— - 

p.  263. 

**  They  endeavoured  *a-imputc  tb  them  the  charge  of 
being  enemies  to  the  people,  feome  were  destroyed  from 
private  malice,  and  others  because  the)^  were  the  creditors 
•f  their  murderers/' 


P.  664. 
'Oi  fir  TMs  «oXe(ri»  v/jocrrwrw,  &C. 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  factions  had  each  of  them  a  specious 
name  and  pretext.  Some  held  forth  a  political  equality 
among  the  ciiizems,  and  some«  a  plan  of  a  more  temperate 
ariftt'ocracy.  Their  fpeeches  had  a  reference  to  the  com- 
mon prize  of  contest,  power  and  sovereignty;  and  every 
art  was  used  by  the  antagonists  to  defeat  each  other.  Hav- 
ing obtained  their  ends  either  by  unjust  sentences,  or  by 
acts  of  violence,  they  were  prepared  to  fill  up  th^  measure 
ef  their  ciimes  and  iniquity." 

P.  264. 
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p.  265. 

AiFpo(rairuv  spMrotrv^  &C. 
**  The  rage  after  desires  hard  to  be  atuinqd»  is  increased 
by  the  difficulty." 

P.  265. 

Tristis  FELICIBUS  UMBRIS,   &C. 

^  The  shades  of  the  happy  spirits  in  Elysium  had  a^  gloom 
on  their  appearance.  I  saw  the  Decii,  the  parent  and  the 
son,  souls  which  might  well  expiate  the  guilt  of  war;  and 
Camillas  himself  in  tears.  .  Catiline  stands  in  frantic 
exultation  with  his  chains  burst  and  broken  asunder,  and 
by  him  the  Marii,  terrible  of  aspect,  and  the  bare,  naked 
Cethegi.  I  saw  the  Drusi,  names  of  popular  celebrity. 
Tribunes  extravagant  in  their  proposals  of  laws  and  decrees; 
and  the  Gracchi,  gigantic  ia  their  enterprises^  Bound  ir 
the  dungeons  pf  Pluto,  they  rattled  their  adamantine  iron 
*  chains  in  sign  of  applause;  and  the  guilty  inhabitants  pf 
Tartarus  seemed  to  claim  for  themselves  the  mansions  of 
the  just  and  good.** 


P.  ii67. 
Aspic^e  Gentcm,  &c. 

'*  Loo)l  upon  the  Nation,  and  your  own  Romans,  call 
from  thence  the  genuine  Race  of  Latium,  not  Nobles 
from  Byzantium;  and  Citizens  from  Greece." 


P.  268. 
**  Fare  qg«i  cosa  di  novo  in  quello  stato;   &c. 

"  To  create  all  things  anew  in  that  state ;  to  make  new 
offices  of  government  with  new  names,  with  new  authority, 
Vf^iii  new  men ;  to  make  the  poor  rich ;  to  dismantle  ancient 

L  1  2  cities ; 
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cities^  to  transport ^he  inhabitants  of  one  place  to  another  ; 
and  briefly,  to  Ic^ve  no  one  thing,  ;xor  condition  of  life 
untouched,  and  n^t  to  suffer  the  existence  of  any  one  species 
of  rank,  or  ordcr,^  or  state,  or  possession,  without  an 
acknowledgement'  of  YOUR  having  granted  it,  and  that  the 
occupier  holds  it  OF  you." 


P^  270. 
Nisi  Bellum  Ga^lHcirm  exoriatun 
Excepk  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  war.'^ 


P.  270. 
Ov  pLTjv  aXXdE  fAP/av  ^  re  X^P*»  3cc. 
**  Moreover  the  country  itself,  from  its  vicinity,  and  the 
Ancient  renown  and  valour  of  the  Gauls ^  was  an  object  of 
considerable  terror  to  the  Romans  who  were  about  to  under* 
take  a  war  so  near  home^  and  upon  their  own  borders ;  and 
in  particular,  as  the  Gauls  had  once  taken  their  city.*  Or 
this  account  they  made  a  special  law,  that  the  priests  shoitU 
enjoy  an  exemption  frdm  all  military  service,  except  in  the 
cas^of  a  Gallic  >var.  The  very  preparation  itself  proved 
the  nature  of  their  apprehension  :  for  it  is  net  recorded, 
that  the  Romans  ever  had  so  many  myriads  In  arms  at  ovt 
time,  cither  beforeor  sintc  that  period."  • 


P.  1^70. 
Ul  oportct,  Bcllo  Gallico,  &c. 

«•  There  is  not  a  man,  worthy  of  be^Hg  a  Rpman  citizen, 
who  wiuld  think  of  availing  himself  of  any  indulgence,  or 
exemption  from  service,  in  the  time  of  a  Gallic  war, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  otrr  ancestors." 

N.3.  Tte 
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N.B.  The  object  of  that  oration  of  Cicgro  was  to  inculcate 
this  doctrine;  *'  Galiis  fidem  Yion  hahendam,  homiDibus 
'  levibu$i  perfidis,  ei  in  ip«os  Deos  immortales  impiis :" 
•  6.  **  Th^t  iio  trust  or  confidence  whatsoever  should  be 
'  placed  in  the  Gauls,  a  nation  fickle,  perfidioiu,  without 
'*  f^ithtand  impious  against  the  Gods  themselves." 


P.  271. 
Vocem  adyti  dignam  templo, 
"  A  voice  from  the  interior  shrine,  worthy  of  the  temple," 


P.a/i. 

•*  He  poured  no  libation  from  this  cup,  to  any  of  the 
gods,  save  to  Jove  alone/* 


P.  271. 
^xperiar,  quid  $aera  juvent,  &c. 
•*  I  will  try,  if  the  Sanctuary  can  avail,  or  if  Apollo  be 
deteriful," 


P.  275. 

In  sua  templa  furit,  &c. 

"  The  thunderbolt  rages   against  it's  own  temples,  and 

without  any  matter  to  obstruct  it,  both  in  it's  fall  and  in  it's 

return,  spreads  devastation  far  and  wide,  and  collects  again 

it's  scattered  fires,"     . 


P.  276. 
Talibus  ex  adyto,  &c. 
**  In  words  like  these  the  Sibyll  utters  her  tremendous 
oracled  of  dubious  import,  and  sounds  th^  forth  from  the 
cavern,  blending  truth  with  obscurity." 

L 1  3  P.  276. 
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P,  276. 
.    4^es  Merveilles  que  Dieu  ait  faites^  &c« 
"  The  miradet  whicli  God  has  wrought  for  the  eternal 
salvation  of  Henrietta  of  England.    It  was  necessary  to 
overthrow  a  great  empire  to  restore  her  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.    If  the  laws  of  the  state  are  in  opposition  to 
her  eternal  salvation,  God  will   shake  the  powers  of  that 
4Uate  to  deliver  her  from  those  laws." 


P,  277. 
Me  permettez  vous,  &c, 
^*  May  I  be  permitted,  O  God,  to  look  upon  thy  holy 
and  awfur  counsels  with  fear  and  trembling  ?  Arc  then  tbe 
times  of  confusion  not  yet  accomplished  ? 


P,277. 
"  Nou)i  souhaitons  que  V  Angleterre,  &c. 
•*  Our  principal  wish  is,  that  England,  too  free  ,ui 
her  belief,  and  too  licentious  in  her  sentiments,  may  be 
chlined  down,  as  we  are,  in  these  happy  bonds,  (i*  e.  gf 
the  Catholic  faith,)  which  prevent  the  pride  of  manr  from 
wild  and  wandering  thoughts,  and  bring  it  into  the  captivity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  ChurciT. 


P.  278. 
Arsp  i/xEVo;  «XXa;v,  &C.    ' 
*'  Sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  on  the  holiest  summit  of 

"Olympus." 

^   ■■ 

P.  278. 

Tlpos  TO  oi'Jjov  gffXfTCV. 

**  He  looked  to  that  which  is  eternal  and  incorruptible.*' 

p.  s8o. 
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P,  280. 

Cpnditur  ompe«  &c« 

**  All  tke. company  of  the  stars  are  veiled,*  and  the  con* 
^U^tioos  pass  away  without  a  naroe«" 


P.  aSi. 

^*  He  wasran.'QXpctknced  warrior,  aii(l  his  nature  inclitied 
biBi  to  tnilitary  puirsuits.  ^ut  as  to  the  other  ha'bhs  of  his 
life,  he  was  temperate  and  collected,  of  a  philanthropic 
disposition,  and  so  attached  to  Gre,ek  literature  and  Greek 
writing,  as  to  make  the  profeiTsors  of  them  the  objects  o(  his 
praise,  and  eveti  of  his  Veneration.'^ 


Aux  S^umaisea  fqturs,  &c« 
"  Xo  priQpare  tortures  for  the  Salmasius's  of  a  fature  age/' 


Prima  vcl  voce  Canentisj^  &c,  ^ 

*•  They  yield  to  the  first  notes  of  the  enchanter,  as^ 
tremble  to  hear  the  second  invocation."        . 


P.  285. 
Credidi,  propter  quodlocutus  sum. 
**  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spokeii.." 


P.  »86. 
Exequiale  sacrum,  &c. 
**  The  funereal  dirge,  and  the  strain  which  appeases  tie 
minor  ikadcs^'^ 

L 1  4  P.  289- 
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P.  289. 

^  He  cooU  not  rest-;  but  nourishex},  as  he  was,  with  the 
laurel  of  Apollo,  he  pcoired  forth  his  oracular  strains/' 


P.  119  r; 
Hie  Cimhras  et  summa,  &c. 
''  'Hei  sustained  Ibe  attacks  of  the  Ginbri,  and  met  Ac 
last  extremities  pF  the  state,  and  by  his  single  prowess 
supported  the  city  during-  its  terrors»'A 


P.  292.    . 

'*  Such  a  man,  takjng  all  these  thifigs  into  his  consideiationt 
living  in  quietness  and  tranquillity,  (like  one  who  takes 
shelter  when  the  storm  i^  raging,}  6ccupied  wholly  in  bis 
own  cohcerns,  and  seeing  the  world  around  him  filled  with 
all  manner  of  iniquity,  is  Contented  to  pass  the  time 
of  his  sojourning  here  in  jpeace ;  pure  himself  from  all 
unrighteousness  and  the  works  of  unhb/ihess,  and  with  calm 
confidehte  expects  hi^  dismission  and  'departure  in  dill  the 
fulness  of  hope."  .  '  * 


P.  294. 
Tiff  (^Ko^y  &c. 

Their    own    son,    sporting    among    the    immortal 
rs.'' 


powers." 

P.  296. 
Quest!  crano  gli  scherei,  &c. 
"  These  were  only  the  sportive  fancies  of  a  poetical  pes, 
-not  the  serious  opinions  of  a  catholic  mind. 

P.  ^97* 
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P. 297*  [ 

.    '  '   ■■    TK\Ntrt  ro?o(J>«yo%  &c.  ' 

**  Granta  has  produced  a  son,  bold  and  in  compleat^ 
agrtnour* 


KoeXcc  xoLi  u>I/»  QiSccff  &C* 

•*  The  strains  of  thy  lyre  ar«  deep  and  various ;  thy 
march  is  noble  and  subliri^^,  and  splendour  surrouhd&.thee 
in  thy  progr^a^v  What.^xceltonc^  of  thine  shall  Lthen  select, 
>)Fboart  eiyery  wily  worthy  ctf  honour  and  co^^xneadation  ? 
Thou  hast  disc6vered^  the  remedy  against  deajtb^.a^d  the 
support  of  old  age.  All  haiU  perchance  in  some  fHltire 
aong  I  may  again  remember  thee.'*  ^   ,     ' 

?.  298. 
X  Les  Romains  eurent  aussi,  &c. 

•*  The  Romans  had  also  tbejr  allegories  upon  the  double 
Sun  in  its  succession  at  difTerent  times  of  Che  year.  They 
applied  them  to  their  Remus  and  Romuius.  The  nameTare 
allegorical,  and  all  of  them  relaie  to  ttuyeau 


P.  299. 
lis  en  firent  la  fete,  &c» 

'*  They  changed  the  festival  of  the  X^mures  iifto  /2^mnresJ 


P.  299. 
Nous  avons  vu  dans,  &c« 
'     We  have  seen.in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  Romulus  war 
THE  SUM  ;  that  every  argomeni  proved  it  1" 

The 
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The  proof  is  this.    *'  Le.noin4e  sa  mere,  &c; 
**  The  name  of  his  mother,  that  of  his  father,  his  brother, 
the.death  of  t^is  brother  (Remus),  his  own  napie,  >&c. 


P.  299. 
Ce  qu*  •xprimoient  a  cet  egard,  &c« 

'•  What  the  Greeks  meant  to  express  by  the  Apotheosii 
of  Hercules,  the  Romans  ex]^ressed  by  the,  Apotheosis  of 
their  Romulus." 


•••'*"' ■        P.  29^.         ••'  • 

i^uirtntts  (nom  de  Romultis)'ia,  &€• 
**  Qurriftus   (a  name  of   Romii]u»\   being  tbe  literal 
Iranslatiod  of  MtlcaTthe^  or  Mdicerta^  among  the  T^yrians, 
IS  AMOTHEH  PROOF,  that  they  considered  Rpntulus.  as 

THE  SUN.*' 


P,  299, 
Delframenta  doctrinx. 
*'  The  wild  speculations  (If  leafned  men/ 


P.  300. 
Si  Captivos  aspiceres,  &c. 
**  If  you  regard  the  captive  nations,  behold  the  Molossi, 
the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  the  Brtutians 
and  those  of  Apulia ;  if  you  consider  the  splendid  ornaments 
of  other  countries,  look  at  the  gold,  the  purple,  the  statues, 
the  pictures,  and  all  the  luxuries  of.  Tarentum.'* 


P-  302.       , 
Negatas  artifex  $eqi!i  voces. 
"  He  attempts  to  express  the  language  which'  nature  has 
denied  him/* 

"■  • 

^  P.  30a. 
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P.  302. 

Attaquer  Chapeiain  ?  ab,  cVst,  &c. 

**  What?  attack  poor  Chapeiain  ?  oh,  no;  he  is  such  a 
very  good  sort  of  man.  'To  be  sure,  if  he  had  taken  my 
advice,  he  would  never  have  made  venes :  he  absolutely 
exhausts  and  kills  himself  with  rhyming.  Why  does  he  n<t 
.write  prose  ?— »This  is  what  the  world  in  general  says  of 
him;  and  do  I  say  any  thing  else? 


,  £t  quidnam  «gregium,  &c. 

*'  What  honour  can    result   from  the  destruction  of  a 


building  raised  by  so  puny  a  lyre  ?! 


P.  304. 
Ego  si  risi,  &c. 

**  If  I  indulge  myself  in  a  smile  at  such  trifling  follies, 
must  I  of  necessity  be  an  envious  and  malicious  tempexcd 
inan?  Surely  not/' 


P-  304- 
Munus  Apolline  dignum. 

'•  An  ofiering  worthy  of  Apollo.*^ 


p.  304- 
Criticus,  assuetus  urere,  secare,  &.c. 

**  A  mere  critic,  whose  whole  business  is  to  torture,  back, 
and  abuse  without  mercy,  every  book  of  every  description; 
U)  stab,  or  reduce  with  bis  pen,  all  cpmmas,  syllables,  points, 

words. 
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words,  and  sentences ;  will  not  sucli  a  man  withhold  his 
unrelenting,  tadons  from  attempting  to  destroy  the  good 
order  and  government  of  such  a  kingdom  as  this  ?" 


P.  305,  m    , 

^,    .^   2I90'  UrtXav  TO  ixayos,  &c. 

^  >•(  Tbe  principal   feather   of  the   vain-glorious  bird    i^ 
plucked  and  fallen,"  ... 

F.  309. 
riao-av  HfiY^rixtir,  &c. 

•*  The  very  form,  substance,-  and  image  of  Poetry  in  all 
.its  brigtone»,'*  ... 

P.  309. 

'OroLV  evfittffta^wv,   &C. 

"  When   feeling  the   power  of  enthusiasm,   and  fully 

subdued  by  the  influence  of  the  Muses,  he  calls  forth  into 

action   all   the   primal,    original,    aod  divine  energies  o( 

poeury."  . 

.  P.  ai9. 

TiQv  rojy  riomr^/v,  &c. 

**  The  enthusiasm  of  poets,  whennt  is  roused  an4  set  ia 
motion,  and  communicates  the  impulse  to  others ;  when  it 
receives  it's  fulness  from  above,  and  diffuses  to  all  around  the 
light  imparted  from  heaven.** 


P.  310- 

**  I  call  upon  the  Muses  to  send  forth  their  united  voices^ 
full  and  symphonious,  in  all  the  varied  power  of  harmony ; 

such 


\ 
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such  as  they  ^re  recorded  tp  have  celebrated  in  choral  bands 
at-the  tomb  of  Achilles,  in  Homeric  strains  and  immortal 
inspiration.  Let  us  therefore,  the  sacred  Pierian  choir,  join 
and  breathe  together  all  the  fulness  of  the  song ;  iind  I,  Apollo 
with  the  cluster! og  locks,  seated  in  the  midst  of  you,  will 
myself  preside." 

^.  OpyS,  ri  fuaiff  &c# 

**  The  disposition  of  your  son  has  a  strong  impulse  t« 
learning  and  the  sciences." 


P-3"- 
Legere  si  desideras,  &c. 

"  If  you  are  desirous  to  read  and  study  works  lite  these, 
you  must  be  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business^ 
that  your  mind  may  be  at  full  liberty  to  comprehend  the 
force  of  poetry.  As  to  myself,  tliough  I  was  piloduced  on 
the  very  mountain  of  the  Muses,  where  the  consecrated 
Mnemosyne,  with  her  nine  offspring,  bore  to  Jove  the 
whole  choir  of  the  arts ;  though  I  was  born  in  their  very 
school;  though  I  have  obliterated  from  my  soul  the  very 
traces  of  the  love  of  money  ancf  possessions ;  though'  I  have 
adopted  and  exercised  the  profession,  against  even  tlie 
appeafance  of  success;  yet  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  am 
received  and  enrolled  in  the  assembly.  I  may  be' told,  I 
have  undertaken  a  work  of  weight  and  dignity:  but,  allied 
•as  I  am  to  all  the  literature  of  Greece,  why,  from  indolence 
and  sloth,  should  I  abandon  the  honour  of  ipy  native 
country?" 


P.  312. 
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P.  3*2- 
Neque  eniffl  Aoflium,  &c. 

**  I  wander  not  through  the  Aonian  grove  with  the  steps 
of  a  stranger ;  nor  are  my  brows  now«  for  the  first  time, 
encifcled  with  the  fillets  of  the  Muses/* 


Helas !  je  n*ai  point  vu,  &c« 

'*  Alav!  I  have  never  visited  that  abode  of  enchantment, 
those  scenes  of  beauty  and  delight,  where  Virgil  hath  so  often 
sung.  But  I  swear  by  theppet^and  by' his  sublime  strains,  that 
I  will  visit  them;  I  will  pass  the  Summits  of  the  Apennines; 
I  will  repair  thither,  full  of  his  great  name,  full  of  his 
consecrated  verses,  and  repeat  them  among  the  very  scenes 
themselves  which  inspired  the  bard." 


i*.  317. 

£t  meac,  si  quid,  &c. 

**"  And,  if  any  opinion  of  mine  is  worthy  of  attention,  I 
will  give  it  freely. in  his  favour." 


R  317. 
Sic  gemmas  vaginas,  &e. 

'*  In  this  manner  did  i&ieas  place  the  gemi  of  honour  ia 
tfee  ve/y  front  of  the  scabbard." 


P.  318. 

■*  Like  Stentor,  with  a  heart  of  courage,  and  a  voice  of 
^{^a,  whose  speech  was  equal  to  that  of ^/y  men  united." 

P.  3«8- 
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■        p.  3,8. 

Vicinas  alii  Veneres,  &c. 
**  Let  otber.8  ceFebrate  in  sorig  the  charms  of  many  a 
neighbouring  Venus,  and  the  dances  where  the  Graces 
preside ;  it  is  our  province  to  jecord  the  austere  doctrines 
and  decrees  of  truth.  The  chords  of  oi^r  lyre  souti^  in 
deeper  and  more  solemn  tones,** 


p.  319- 

'Oiov  0  Tft>  VoXXomof,  &c. 

**  How  is  the  branch  of  Apoll6»'s  own  laurel  shaken ! 
bow  is  the  whole  temple  convulsed  !  HencQ^  s^vavint,  ye 
profane.  Apollo  himself  approaches ;  and  the  sound  of  his 
steps  in  the  threshold  is  propitious  !*' 


P.  319. 
I>e«Iodice  paranda,  &c. 

A  housc-wife  doctor,  or  schoolmaster." 


O  nondum  cognita  divum^  &f .' 
«  O  ye  gifts  of  the  gods  not  yet  fully  understood!    AIL. 
liail,  Frugality,  thou  who  art  guardian  and  friend  pf  virtue 
and  modesty,  the  curb  of  luxury,  and  the  tutelar  genius  of 
life  itself  r* 


'  '  ■      -  P-  3^3- 

^  In  quA  Ego  nactus,  yt  mihi  videbar,  8cc.  ^ 

"  Being,  as  I  thought,  in  possession  of  the  vantage  ground, 
with  the  opportunity  of  cutting  down,  or  of  curbing  the 
headstrong  impetuosity  of  youth,  I  was  earned  in  my 
cndcayour,  and  exerted*  every  faculty  of  my  courage  and 

itndecstaadin^t 
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understanding,  not  from  a'  dislike  or  hatred  to  any  one,  but 
from  an  honest  hope  of  correcting  the  errors,  and  healing 
the  disorders  of  xhe  state.     The  Republic  is  sorely  smitten 
and  afflicted !        , 


P.  324-. 
Salve»  magna  parens.  Sec, 

«'  Hail  to  thee,  Eton,  Thou   great  nursing  mother  of 
learning  and  of  men!*' 

P.  324. 

Mussat  tacito,  &c. 
"  Learning  is  struck  duiqb.with  apprehension." 

•P;  3«5. 
Academia  degli  Arcadi,  &c. 

••   An   academy   of    Arcadians  and  Italian    Bujfos  or 
comedians.*' 


p.  326. 

Uni  quippe  va'cat,  &c. 
**  I  have  leisure,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  to  drop  a 
tear  on  the  degenerate  race  and  kindred  of  Newton.'^  - 


P.  326. 
Stupet  acre  primo,  &c. 

^  Achilles  stands  astonished  as  he  first  breathes  that  air. 
ne  asks,  what  places  are  these?  what  wav^sjhe  hears? 
whete  is  his  beloved  Pelion  ?  he  finds  all  things  either 
overthrown,  or  altered  and  strange  to  his  view;  and  he 
cyen  hesitates  to  acknowledge  his  own  mother," 
'    ■        ■     ■ 

P.  328. 
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P,  328. 
Pfivo;  cxXsxroVy  &C«  ' 

**  A  chosen    generation,    a  peculiar  people,    a  royal 
priesthood." 

P.  328. 
Jam  Thebae  juxta,  &c, 

^*  The  scenes  of  Thebes  are  not  far  off;  and  the  gulph  of 
darkness  is  yawning  before  4is." 


Quis  gremio  Enceladi,  &c. 
"  Who  confers  the  tribute  of  reward  on  Enceladus  and 
the  learned  Palamon^  in  proportion  to  their  labours  an4 
'  Satigue  of  public  instruction?'* 


p.  333- 
Status  dicitut  a  stando^  &c. 

"  The  word  **  state"  (or  condition  of  life)  is  derived 
from  **  to  stand/'  because  when  a  man  is  in  possession  of 
cjie  gooU prebend^  we  say,  he  stands  well  in  the  worlds* 


P-  333- 
Recorderis  Marescottum  nostrum,  &c« 

"  You  remember  our  friend  Marescottus  used  to  say,  that 
he  was  indebted  to  our  sacred  art  (of  medicine)  for  three 
things,  which  he  never  shfauld  have  enjoyed,  if  he  had 
taken  upon  him  the  order  of  priesthood,  as  his  parents 
proposed  to  him.  The  advantages  were  these:  a  strong 
athletic  habit  oC  body  to  his  eighty-second  year ;  a  hundred 

M  m  thousand 

*  ThQ  Latia  words  are  lodicroui. 
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thousand  pounds;    and    an    intimate    acquaintance    and 
friendship  with  men  of  tank  and  eminence*'' 

P-  334- 
Siccat  inaequaleSy  &c« 

••  The  Eiiest  is  invited,   but  not  to  an  equality  in  the 

glasses.*' 

P-  334- 
Ipse  capillato,  &c. 

"  My  Lord  himself  drinks  of  the  fnost  costly  vintag^c 
matured  by  years  and  good  keeping." 


.  P-  334- 

E  ben  cosa  certa,  che  Paolo,  &c. 
'«  It  is  a  ceruin  fact,  that  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth,  who 
vas  a  mah  of  a  great  mind,  and  of  immeasurable  thoughts 
and  designs,  was  convinced  that  he  could  himself  rectify 
all  the  disorders  of  the  state,  by  his  pontifical  authority  alone* 
He  never  conceived  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  any 
prince  in  these  afiairs.  It  was  his  custom,  never  even  to 
converse  with  the  ambassadors,  without  thtSmdering  in  their 
ears,  that  h'£  himself  was  above  all  Princes  and  Potentates ; 
that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  of  them  to  live  in  habits  of 
familiarity  with  HIM;  that  he  could  change  and  dispose  of 
kingdoms;  that  h£  was  the  direct  successor  of  HIM,  who' 
liad  cast  down  tod  deposed  kings  and  emperors." 


P-  33S- 
Ubi  Papa,  ibi  Roma !  &c: 

«*  Wherever  the  Pope  resides,  there  is  Rome  I  for  evgr 
and  ever,  till  time  shall  be  no  more!" 

P-337- 


I 
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P-  337- 
Crimine  ab  uno,  &c« 

<*  From  one  single  offence,  learn  the  nature  of  tbem  alL" 

^-  337- 
A.  D.  1544.  Merindoliani  et  Caprarien$e$,  v&c. 
"  In  the  year  1544,  the  Merindoliani  and  the  Caprarians. 
&c.  the  poor  existing  remnant  of  the  Albigcnses^  presented 
to  Francis  the  First,  King  of  France,  the  following  Cotifession 
of  Faith,  which  they  had  received  by  uninterrupted  tradition 
from  their  ancestors,  from  the  year  of  Christ,  ifioo,  &c."* 

Anglia  sic  stabit,  &c. 
**  So  shall  England  stand!  so  shall  she  rehiain  the  lofty 
and  unshaken  citadel  of  Christianity  i" 

P-^39- 
Laeta  et  fortia  surgunt,  &c,  ' 

*'  The  plants  are  lusty  and  vigorous;   for  the  soil  k% 

wholesopie  and  Nature  is  working  at  the  root." 

P.  341. 
Jamque  videnti,  &c. 
«•  While  he  was  booking  on,  she  stained  his  temples  and 
his  forehead  with  the  crimson  of  the  mulberry." 

P-  34«-  ^ 
O  magna  sacer  et  superbus  umbra. 

*'  Hail  to  thee,  in  awful  concealment,  and  in  conscious 
prirfe;  great  is  the  shadow  of  thy  name!*' 

N.  B.  Junius's'  motto  to  his  Letters  is,  <*  Stat  nominis 
Umbra."     Lucan.— •"   There  is  only  the  shadow  of  the 

naiM.*' 

I      ■    111  <■ 
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P-  345- 
State. super  vias.antiquas. 

'*  Stand  firm  upon  the  old  paths." 

P-  345- 
X7c  fii^A/v,  auvayev  vefiXaSf  See, 
*^  Having  thus  spoken,  he  gathered  together  the  clouds, 
and  with  the  trident  in  his  grasp,  perturbed  the  Ocean;  he 
roused  up  all  the  blasts  of  all  the  winds  from  every  quarter, 
and  covered  the  earth  and  the  sea  with  clouds,  and  Night 
was  spread  over  the  face  of  heaven  !*' 

P-346- 
Dicendi  Magister,  &c. 

^  Plato,  at  once  the  master  and  the  example  of  eloquence/' 


P-  347- 
Multos  iliodo  falsa  revisens,  &c. 
*  **  False  philosophy  has  revisited  the  world  and  deceived 
many;  but  Learning  shall  reinstate  them  and  fix  their 
minds  on  solid  ground." 

•P-  347- 
Cur  non  omx)ia  ? 
<•  Why  are  they  not  all  sop" 


P.  347* 
Quis  rapiet  ad  se,  &c« 

••  Who  will  be  eager  tp  appropriate  to  himself  what  ic 
mcpressed  in  a  general  way?'* 


P-  347- 
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P-  347-  . 

Qui  se  fera  connoitre,  &c. 

<*  Who  will  make  himself  known  out  of  season,  and 
without  necessity?** 

P.  347. 
Undo  t)octoris  titulo,  &c. 
"  Why  do  they  glory  in  the  title  of  Doctor^  but  to 
instruct  and  teach  others?" 


P-349^ 
Eypa^  avo  Fctffx'nu  &c. 

^  The  epistle  was  written  from  Rome,  when  Paul  stood 
before  Caesar  Nero  for  the  second  time," 


P-  350. 
Negotium  .£dilibus  dedit,  &c. 

"  He  gave  it  in  strict  charge  to  the  ^Ediles,  not  to  suffer 
any  Roman.who  wore  the  toga  or  gown,  to  remain  in  the 
forum,  except  he  laid  asid^  the  Lacerna*  or  P<^nula.** 


P-  35t. 
Multo  stillaret,  &c. 
When  the  paenula,  or  cloak,  was  dripping  with  therain." 


P.  35^- 


*  The  Lacerna  was  a  garment,  worn  over  the  toga  or  gown, 
in  bad  weather ;  but  chiefly  on  a  journey.  The  old  Schqliast 
on  the  first  satire  of  P^sius,  v.  68.  calls  the  I^cernaand  Pasqula 
bothy  Pallia.    The  pallium  was  a  long  open  manteau. 

Mm  % 
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P.35K 

'*  la  an  indissoluble  connection  and  agreement  according 
to  the  rules  of  At  best  reason." 


P'  352- 
O  Vecchi,  ch'  avete,  &c. 
*'  O  ye  old  iellows^  who  feel  that  you  have  need  of  a 
wife,  &c.  &c."  School/or  Husbands^ 

P-  355- 
Longa  est  injuria,  &c, 

**  The  account  of  the  injurious  transaction  is  rather  longt 
and  the  particulars  of  it  tedious." 


P-  355- 
O  Fortunati ,  quorum,  &c* 

**  Hail,  fortunate  and  favoured  people,  whose  UmpUs  and 
palaces  are  rising  again  under  such  auspices!" — Such  were 
the  words  of  iEneas,  as  he  was  surveying  the  pinnacles  of 
the  city," 

P.  356.' 
Fortunae  majoris,  &c. 

**  A  man  who  reflects  honour  on  his  distinguished  situation, 
and  opulent  fortune ;  of  an  erect  and  independent  spirit." 


P-  357- 
Carbonem  pro  Thesauro.  Proverb. 

«*  A  coal  instead  of  a  treasure." 


P.  357- 
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P-357- 
Oceano  libemu^,  alt. 
**  Let  us  pour  forth  our  libations  to  the  Ocean. 


P-  357- 
Privatis  majora  focis. 

«*  Too  expensive  for  a  private  man's  purse,' 


P.  358. 
D'ou  ce  visage  enfin,  &c. 

"  Whence  is  that  look,  paler  than  a  stock- holder  at  the 
sight  of  a  decree,  which  cuts  off  a  quarter  of  his  income  ? 
Who,  or  what,  has  plunged  you  so  deeply  in  chagrine  and 
melancholy  ?  Is  there  any  edict  in  force Jor  the  reformatiou 

€j  the  kitchen  f" 

•  _ 

p-  358. , 

Prens  moi  le  bon  parti,  &c. 
**  Be  advised,  my  son  ;  choose  what  is  Useful ;  lay  as;de 
all  your  books  and  your  studies.     Be  conversant  in  these 
sublime  sciences;    fling  away  your  Plato,  and  take   this 
Guide  to  the  knowledge  of  finance/* 


P.  36o, 
Vit'A  cedat,  uti  conviva  satun 

"  May  he  take  leave  of  life,  as  a  guest  sat^fied  with  his 
jcntertainment.'*  . 


P-  361. 
Rendono  un  alto  suon,  &c. 
**  They  send  forth  a  sound  as  loud  and  deep  as  the  Nile, 
when  he    deafens  the  neighbouring   shores    with  all   his 

cataracts. 

M  m  4  P.  36^, 
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P.  362. 
Soyez  plutot  ma9on9  &c. 

**  Better  be  a  mechank,  a  builder,  a  mason,  if  snch  is 
your  talent,  a  workman  of  character  in  any  necessary  art 
or  trade,  than  an  ordinary  writer,  or  a  common  maker  of 
verses." 


P.  363- 
ExXscTO^  ysyopicyo;,  &C* 

**  He  was  chosen  for  a  certain  transcendent  excellence 
peculiar  to  his  nature." 


P.  364- 
Par  classes  et  par  titres,  JScc. 

<«  By  divisions  of  subjects,  and  heads  of  sections,  t^ 
dogmatize  in  verse,  and  rhyme  chapter  by  chapter." 


p-  364. 

^  ToLvra,  vfxcjy  Tns  rHwocOeiaSf  &c. 

"  These  are  the  archetypes,  the  exemplars  of  your  scjft 
and  delicate  life;  these  are  the  shameful  and  scandalous 
tenets  of  your  theology ;  these  are  the.  doctrines  of  your 
fornicating  gods.— As  to  pictures  or  images ;  you  have  the 
little  figures  of  Pan,  and  naked  girls,  and  obscene  protrusions 
in  forms  gross  and  palpable.  Your  very  ears  are  impure ; 
ypur  eyes  have  committed  fornication ;  your  countenance  is 
adulterous.  Shame  !  shame !  ye  have  done  violence  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  by  your  corruptions  ye  have  debased  all 
that  is  divine  in  his  composition." 

P-  365- 
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,       •  P-365- 

AXXo  re  ptoi  oSeiv^iflw,  .&C. 

**  I  think  this  circumstance  fully  sufficient  to*  mark 
the  morals  of  the  man;  this  alone  clearly  displays  the 
nature  of  t^e  affections  and  passions  of  his  mind.  For 
when  a  man  stands  in  no  awe  of  the  disgrace  which 
attends  bad  actions,  and  has  no  concern  for,  his 
character,  there  is  no  way  of  transgression  in  which  that 
man  may  not  walk.'  With  a  countenance  cloathed  in 
shamelessness  and  audacity,  he  easily  and  naturally  proceeds 
from  one  bad  action  to  the  most  profligate  attempts/* 


p.  368. 

Transeat  m  exemplum. 

"  May  It  pass  into  an  example." 


P-  370. 
Perche  altrove  non  have,  &c. 

"  (He  does  this,)  because  he  has  no  other  object  to  engage 
his  attention ;  since  he  is  cut  off  from  every  mode  of  action^ 
and  cannot  display  any  other  courage  and  ability  [at  present) 
in  more  arduous  enterprizes." 


p.  371. 

Ut  vellem  his  potius,  &c. 
"  Would  to  heaven  he  had  given  up  to  trifles  like  these 
"all  the  time  he  devoted  to  savage  and  cruel  purposes.'* 


P. 372. 
Wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fury. 


P'  378- 
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P-  373- 
Tri$te  ministerium !  &c« 

*•  A  melancholy  office !  after  the  manner  of  th«ir  anccttor?,- 
they  held  the  ligbtcid  torch  to  the  funeral  pilo,  and  turned 
aside  thtfir  faces." 


P-373- 
H  y'KoicacL  wp^  &C. 

**  The  tongue  is  a  fire ;  a  world  of  iniquity  :  it  defiladr 
the  whole  body,'setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  and 
is  set  on  fire  of  hell ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison.'* 

P-373- 

KaXf)  a)t»arpo^%,  &C. 

*<  A  conversation  and  behaviour  honest  before  meo.--* 
The  meekness  and  mildness  of  wisdom/* 


P--374- 

ApVVfASVO^  1QVT£,    &C« 

*<  Endeavouring  to  secure  his  own  existence  and  the  retura 
of  hi^  companions,  but  in  vain:  for  he  could  not  secure  Us 
friends^  however  anxious  for  their  support." 


P-374- 

Evsi  Tpoiviq  IsfOVt  &C. 
•'  Since  he  had  brought  the  sacred  citadel  of  Troy  to 
destructioUr" 

P.374' 
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;Pv374- 

««  He  took  away  at  once  the  powcir  of  the  Senate?  As  th« 
measures  were  proceeding,  the  words  of  Gracchus  received 
>8till  suonger  confirmation.— The  whole  strength  and  power 
of  the  government  narrowly  escaped  an  utter  subversion." 


P-874- 
Errare  Gives,  si  turn,  &c. 

**  (He  said)  the  citizens  were  under  a  mistake,  if  they 

thought  the  senate  had  now  any  weight  in  the  constitution/* 


u  P.375- 

Mirantur  taciti,  Sec. 

*'  They  stand  in  silent  astonishment ;  and  wait  for  the 
fall  of  the  yet  dubious  thunderbolt." 


p.  376. 

Uu  te,  fortis^ime  Teucrum,  &c. 
*•  How  willingly  do  I  receive  and  acknowledge  thee,  thou 
bravest, ^ boldest  of  the  Trojans!    with  what  plcasuii?  do  I 
call  to  my  remembrance  the  words,  the  voice,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Anchises  1" 

P.  377- 
Impudcns  liqui,  &c. 

"  I  wandered  from  my  own  home,  without  a  blush  for 

my  folly." 

'P.  377. 
Mutemus  Clypeos,  &g. 

*'  Let  us  change  shields,  and  adapt  the  devices  of  the 
Greeks  to  our  own." 

P-379- 
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P.  379- 
-  Hos  mirabantur  Athenae,  &c« 

••  Athens  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  torrent  of  their 
eloquence,  while  they  wielded  at  will  the  passions  of  the 
full  assembly." 


P.  380. 

"  With  singular  sophistry  and  arrogant  presumption." 

P.  380. 
Arc/^0  yi/ii^s  (pjuffH,  &c. 
••  A  celestial  animal  having  nothing  of  pride  or  vanity  m 
iVs  nature,  sent  down  immediately  from  heaven  for  the 
preservation  and  guardianship  of  men  below." 


P.  381. 
Apud  Graeciam,  quae  semper,  &c. 

"  In  Greece,  which  was  ever  ambitious  of  the  sovereign^ 
in  eloquence,  and  particularly  in  Athens,  the  parent  of  every 
science,  in  which  the  highest  power  and  strength  of  speech 
was  first  cultivated  and  brought  to  perfecrion;*'  (no 
peroration  was  ever  permitted.) 


P.  381. 
Epilogos  illi  mos,  &c. 

On  which  Turnebus  thus  comnients  i    ' 
Non  licebat  Athenis,  &c. 

"  The  custom  of  the  city  precluded  him  from  the  use  of 
the  peroration." 

On 
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On  which  Turnebus  thus  commenu : 
<*  It  was  not  permitted  to  attempt  to  move  the  passions.; 
and  they  denied  an  orator  the  epilogus  or  peroration." 


P.  382.  .      . 

£1  avSpacmSanf  .i^  IIo>jfy  aXXff>  &C, 

*•  If  the  city,  O  Athenians,  were  indeed  confessedly 
^  composed  of  slaves,  oi  things  made  over  and  bought,  and  not 
of  MEN  who  consider  themselves  worthy  of  the  rule  and 
governance  over  others,  ye  would  scarcely  have  endured  the- 
affronts  and  insulting  language  of  this  man,  which  he  is  daily 
pouring  forth  in  the.  market  place,  in  th^  assemblies,  in  the 
very  tribunal  itself ;  stigmatizing  men  better  than  himself, 
and  far  higher  descended,  as  poltroons,  and  slaves,  and  th^ 
son9of  slaves," 


P-383-      , 
Ilia  se  jactet  in  aula,  &c. 

*^  Let  iEolus  swagger  in  his  own  Hall  1" 


P.  383- 
Proh  dolor !  impermm,  &c# 

"  Oh  heavy  report !  to  whom  is  the  empire  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  unrelenting  trident  now  consigned!" 


,  p.  384^ 

Eunt  tutis  terrarum  crimina,  &c. 
"  The  crimes  of  the  land  are  wafted  with  impunity  on  the 
sea  :  from  the  time  when  the  ship,  loaded  with  the  plunder 
of  Jason,    first  disturbed  the  rights,  the  repose,   and  the 
majesty  of  the  ocean !" 

P.  3S5. 
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P.  385- 
ToffACUHMf  rayiiarart  aXdkKyiiA;^  &o. 

/*  The  war-cry  of  the  Roman  legions  rushing  to  conqaest^ 
and  the  shouts  of  the  seditious,  surrounded  with  fire  and 
f  word,  were  heard  aloud.  There  was  no  mercy  for  age ; 
nor  could  dignity  find  any  respect.  Wasted  and  gaunt  with 
famine,  they  bellowed  forth  their  groans  and  lamentations : 
while  all  the  Peraea  and  the  neighbouring  hills  resounded, 
and  made  the  tone  deeper  and  deeper.  The  calamities  and 
tufiferings  were  more  formidable  than  the  tumult  itself." 


P.  385- 
Ovreif  ixeyaXoi  01 9  &c« 
**  The  composition  and  words  are  so  sublime,  and  the 
sentiments  so  weighty  and  full  of  matter.    The  whole  bod/ 
of  the  narration  is  dramatic^  and  abounding  with  action.*' 


P.  386. 

Finis  et  aetas,  &c. 

'*  The  age  and  completion  of  all  things  is  gone  backward; 

but  we  will  mark  our  late  dissolution  and  death  with  honour 

and  renown !  our  death  shall  be  delayed,  and  not  without 

honour.'*  ^ 


P.  386. 
Ik  prcnnent  leurs  ordres,  &c. 
'*  They  take  orders  from  them  without  being  conscious 
of  it." 


P-387- 
Me  veterum  frequens,  &c. 

y  Memphis   with  all  her  ancient   pyramids  offers  me  ^ 

instruction : 
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instruction :  tlie  tear  which  falls  over  departed  glory,  the 
busts  and  mutilated  statues  of  Roman  worthies  scattered  up 
and  down  among  the  peoplr»  and  the  smouldering  trunks  of 
empires  smoaking  in  ruins»  present  many  an  awful  subject 
•f  admonition  as  I  sit  in  silence  and  in  sorrow." 


P-387. 
Ecce  iterum  Crispinus !  &c. 

«    **  Behold  Crispinus  again :  I  must  often  call  upon  him, 

a  monster  whose  faults  are  not  compensated  by  a  single 

excellence,'* 


P.  388. 
Si  tardius  anus,  &c« 

**  If  his  limbs  had  not  yielded  so  quickly  to  th^  stroke, 
1m  might  have  dcsepred  ^  8econ.4  thunderbolt." 


P-  895- 
Dat  pperam,  &c» 

"  He  toils  and  labours  with  a  desire  of  uniting  reason 

wtth  madness.'' 


.     P.  396. 
Gros  paquet  de  tpile,  &c. 
"  (He  opens)  his  large  bundle  of  clothes,  green  and,  r^^/ 
his  suits  of  clothes  all  of  one  colour,  and  his  second-hand 
Yelvet  suits  a  little  faded." 


P.  396- 
Vous  Stes  bien  heureux,  &c. 
"  You  are  vbry  fortunate  in  having  applied  to  me,  in 
preference  to  any  other  person.     Heaven  be  praised,  I  carry 

on 
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on  my  profi^sion  in  a  plain,  honest  manner.    I  am  the  only 
old'Clotkcs-man  who  has  ^ny  ^morality  about  him." 


.  P.  396- 

"  We  shall  now  have^  a  criterion  to  distinguish  THIS 
MAN  from  all  other  living  beings,  and  be  enabled  thoroughly 
and  distinctly  to  understand  the  whole  of  him." 


P-897' 
Qui  au  travers  de  toute  sa  piete,  &c. 

'*  Who,  in  spite  of  all  his  piety,  certainly  is  not  an  author 
with  impunity,  (or  wiftiout  paying  for  it),  and  who  has 
the  satisfaction  of  reclaiming  women  of  /dissipation,  and  of 
preserving  spouses,  shaken  bysedacing  lovers.  Arm  to  their 
duty.  But  it  cannot  be  said,  that  all  his  homilies^  and  his 
Vorks,  are  equally  strong  and  delicate." 


P-  397- 
Avoir  pres  de  lui  un  homme,  &g. 

"  To  have  with  him  a  man  (like  myself)  who  knows 
something  of  literature,  and  writes  a  good  hand,  io  make  a 
fair  copy  of  his  homilies'* 


P.  397- 
Nil  habuit  in  tenementis. 

*«*  He  had  nothing  in  the  tenements." 


P.  398. 
Doctor  sanctissimus  ille,  &c* 

^^  The  most  sacred  Doctor  Gregorius  who  bedewed,  and 

even 
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even  inebriated^  the  church  wFth  the  honey  •heavy  dew  of 
his  preaching." 

■  m 

P.  399- 
Per  verita,  h  un  gran  capriccio,  &C.< 

**  In  truth  it  is  a  great  capriccio  (or whimsical  fancy);  but 

in  this  he  keeps  up  to  his  own  style." 

I  ■  ■  I  >   ^ 

P-  403* 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia,  &c«  * 
^*  Pan  would  acknowledge  himself  vanquished^  even  by 
the  decision  of  Arcadia^ 


'  P.  403. 

Hos  ill  is  dico,  &c« 
*'  I  address  this  observation  to  those  who  do  nbt  understand 
me." 


P.  405* 
Temulentus  videtur. 

*'  He  seems  rather  insolent  and  flushed.^' 


P.  408. 
In  hos  tota  mens. 

*'  Rushing  upon  them  with  her  .wbolfe  force." 

P.  408. 
Te,  Venus  Regina,  &c. 
"  O  Venus,  thou  sovereign  goddess,  visit  those  temples 
where  JVartomni  Steevens  call  upon  thee  inpioits  sacrifice." 

P.  408. 
Nobis  non  licet^  &c. 
••  We  who  cultivate  the  muses  of  a  more  chastised  spirit, 
cannot  indulge  ourselves  in  such  licentious   freedom  qf. 
speech." 

Nn  P.  411. 
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P.  411. 

£rgo  omnis  furiis,  &c« 
**  All  Etruria  rose  up  together  with  just  resentment,  and 
with  instant  arms  demanded  that  the  king  should  be  brought 
io  ^punishment.** 


P.  412. 
Ense  velut  stricto,  &c. 
**  Lucilius,  a^with  a  drawn  sword  in  hand»  roused  himself 
into  ardent  indigoation." . 


P.  4ia* 
Nos  genera,  &c, 
''  We  only  touch  slightly  on  the  various  kinds  of  books; 
it  is  not  our  business  to  digest  whole  libraries/' 


/  P.4I4, 

Non  me  Phcebi,  &c. 
"  The  shrifie  of  Fhcebus  has  not  deceived  me." 


P.  414. 
Gubernaclum  non  vi»  &c. 

"  He  dragged  headlong  into  the  deep  with  himself  the 
rudder  (not  torn  from  him,  but  voluntarily  abandoned) 
which  was  committed  to  him,  and  by  which  he  was 
engaged  to  direct  the  vessel.'* 


P;  418. 
Peus,  in  spatio,  &c: 
*<  The  Deity»  in  infinite  space,  as  in  his  own  senseriym, 
lias  an  intimate  perception  of  all  things." 

P.  419. 

*  The  modern  democratic  word  for  m»r^/<r/»^  kings  and  prices. 


I 
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p.  419, 

Deus  creavit,  &c* 
««  God  created  the  universe;  Linnaeus  disposed  it  iii 
order r 


P.  419. 
Stabat  anhela  metu,  8cc: 

"  N^ure  stood  in  awful  apprehension,  looking  upon  tke 
God  who  alone  rules  the  elements!" 


P.  421. 

Nolumus  leges,  &c. 
**  We  will  not  suffer  the  laws  of  Nature  to  be  changed/' 


P.  421* 
**  They  are  seen  by  the  understanding.' 


P. 422. 
Sunt  lacrymae,  &e. 

•*  Tears  are  a  debt  due  to  human  misery,  and  the  woes  o£ 
mortality  affect  the  mind.*' 


P.  424. 
ITaXXofy  xeu  awiy^fifv^  &C. 
**  The  united  effulgence  of  numerous  and  collected  stars 
shining  together/' 

P.   429. 

Tavroi  pTev,  Uavof^  tfxfavKrcUf  &c* 
**  We  have  given  this  narration,  to  the  intent  that  the 
N  n  A  nature 


J 
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nature  of  God  may  be  made  manifest  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  it,  how  various  it  is,  and  how  manifold;  and  to 
convince  them  that  all  events  come  to  pass  in  their  appoiated 
season,  and  that  H£  declares  what  shall  be  hereafte^.  We 
have  related  these  things  to  shew  the  ignorance  and  unbelief  of 
men,  by  which  they  were  not  suffered  to  foresee  any  part  of 
these  events,  and  were  delivered  over  to  the  calamities, 
witho  j:  a  mode  or  possibility  of  escaping  them.'* 


P.  430. 
Ay^pttiVB  r«  ©€«,  TTiirrsp  &C. 
••  Thou  man  of  God,  faithful  minister  and  steward  of  the 
divine  mysteries,  thou  man  of  the  desires  of  the  spirit,  I 
call  upon  thee  as  a  pillar  and  support  of  the  church,  holding 
fast  the  word  of  life,  and  the  main  stay  of  faith,  and  the 
resting-place  of  the  spirit." 


P.431. 
iEacidac  similes,  &c. 

Like  A<^hilles  himself,  they  wield  the  divine  armour.'* 


P.43I- 

Quid  non  libido,  &c« 

*■  What  cannot  the  wild  wantonness  of  the  hutnan  mind 
,  devise  or  raise  up  ?  after  what  species  of  evi|  has  it  not  an 
itching  desire  ? — Some  men  by  malicious  disputations 
question  the  rule  and  governance  of  the  alUpowerful  God ! 
In  propbrtion  to  the  wiliness  of  their  language  they  cut  up 
the  principles  of  the  Faith  by  petty  shifts  and  prevarications; 
and  by  convenient,  pliable  syllogisms  they  loosen  or  con- 
firm the  consiiteocy  of  every  enquiry  and  examination  after 
truth." 

P-  431- 


J 
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^'  He  passeth  from  himself,  as  the  image  to  the  archetype, 
being  already  in  the  possession  or  enjoymentof  the  end  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage." 

'     P-434-  . 

"  Such  IS  the  life  of  gods,  and  of  godlike,  happy,  highly- 
favoured  men :  a  deliverance  and  separation  Irom  the  low 
cares  of  mortality ;  a  life  which  receives  not  its  pleasures  and 
satisfaction  from  the  things  of  this  world.  It  is  an  ascent  or 
flight  of  the  soul,  which  is  one,  simple,  and  uncompounded, 
to  that  Being  who  is  On£,  and  alone  in  an-eminent  and 
incommunicable  sense,  God  H  i  mself  !*'  * 


P-  435. 
Tov  Tftiv  A(rrpoJVf  &c. 
V  The  whole  company  of  the  Stars,  and  the  great  Sun 
himself,  are  not  bodies  of  fire." 


P-435- 
Uvp  lyn  rm  AcrrpojVf  &c, 

**  A  species  of  fire  accommodaUd  to  the  niUure  of  the 
stars." 

P-  437- 

*,  The  language  of  Plotintis  in  these  passages  is  so  sublime, 
and  full  of  meaning,  that  without  a  paraphrase  it  is  absolutely 
f>f/0jj/^/4?  to  express  the  ideas  contained  in  them,  particularly 
in  these  few  words,  ««  <i>vyvi  Moua  vpos  MONON."  The 
translator  feels  what  every  Greek  scholar  will  experience  on 
such  an  attempt.  It  is  sufficient  however  if  the  sublimity  of 
the  ideas  i^  apprehended  by  the  reader, 

N113    ' 
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P.  437. 

'    "  Such  is  the  sacred  oflFering  of  the  Muse^." 

/  - 

P*  439- 
iEstuat  ingens 
Imo  in  corde  pudor,  &c^ 
"  Rage  and  sorrow  mixed  with  shame  are  foaming  In  die 
depth  of  his  soul,  and  love  wrought  up  to  madness,  and 
conscious  merit.** 


P.  442. 
S*io  avessi  le  rime  e  aspre,  &c* 

**  If  I  were  master  of  those  harsh  and  rugged  rhymei, 
which  are  adapted  to  the  melancholy  cavernous  entnmce, 
I  would  express  the  very  inmost  sap  of  my  conceptions; 
but  as  I  feel  Myself  wanting,  it  is  not  without  fear  and 
apprehension  that  I  speak,  for  it  is  no  ordinary  eoteiprise  to 
paint  to  the  world  at  large  the  wonder^  of  th£  Abyss!" 


P/442. 
Negli  alti  vestigi,  &c. 
"  In  the  sublime  track  of  mighty  poets  on  the  high  spd 
master-road/* 


P.  444«  / 

Diis  DiLECTE  Sen  EX,  te  Jupiter,  &c. 

«*  Fortunate  old  man^  favoured  of -heaven !  Jove  himself, 

and  Apollo,  and  tire  God  of  eloquence  must  have  shed  their 

mildest  influence  00  your  birth;  for  no  man  can  be  the 

friend  ofagrcatj^octioohd  U  not  himself  dear  to  the  immorials. 

Favoured 
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favoured  thus»  you  enjoy  a  green  and  lowering  old  age ; 
th«  honours  of  your  brow  are  preserved;  your  understanding 
is  vigorous,  and  your  .mind  in  full  possession  of  it's  adult 
faculties.  In  the  name  therefore  of  Clio,  and  of  the  mighty. 
Phoebus,  all  hail,  thou  venerable  Mansus,  hail  for  agea 
yet  to  come  I" 

P.  444- 
Tanto  homini  fidus,  &c« 

"  A  faithful  friend  to  so  great  a  man ;  and  a  steady  admirer 
of  such  distinguished  excellence." 


P.  444. 
Vir  vere  magnus,  &c« 
••  A  man  truly  great,   if  piety,   integrity,  probity,  the 
highest  erudition,  and  equal  modesty  with  dignity  of  con- 
duct, are  qualities  which  can  be  esteemed  great." 


P-44S- 
TgXewrw  Ttt  Ci«,  &c^ 

**  The  close  of  his  life  was  most  illustrious ;  and  Ais  own 
Athenians  interred  //im,  (their  beloved  Physician,)  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  fell,  with  distinguished  honours  and 
veneration." 


P-  445- 
Finem  dignum  et  optimo,  &c. 

••  May  they  close  their  labours  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
character  of  men  of  virtue,  and  suitable  to  their  consecrated 
works." 


N  n  4  P.  446, 
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"  I  have  a  message  full  of  sorrow  to  deliver  to  you ; 
ivould  it  were  not  so ! — ^Achilles  is  no  more." 


P.  446. 

ToV  (JLSV  HTB  fiotVOVT*  AoiJai,    &C« 

**  But  even  in  death  he  was  not  left  unpraised  or  unsung : 
for  the  virgins  pf  Helicon  encircled  the  pile  and  tomb  of  the 
here,  and  chaunted  their  memorial  dirge.  It  seemed  good 
to  the  immortals,  that  so  great  a  man  should  not  pass  from 
the  world  without  the  hymns  and  harmony  of  the  Muses,'* 


P-  447- 
Remuneratio  ejus  cum  Altissimo ! 
^<  His  reward  is  with  the  Most  Higi^  ! 


P.  449* 
Exomet  aetatis,  &c, 
"  May  he  add  to  the  glocies  of  this  oyr  age !" 

P-  453- 
Natura  omnium  partium,  &Ct 
"  Nature  creates  and  produces,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  rudiments  and  principles  of  the  whole  body^  and  of 
every  compoacnt  part." 


P-  454- 
GnosMus  haec,  &c, 
••  The  Cretan  Rhadamanthtts  sways  over  these  realms  of 
unrelenting  severity." 

P*   460* 
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P-454- 
Demonstro  vitia ;  tollite,  Sec. 

.  *^  I  declare  apd  demonstrate  publicly  the  specific  vicea 
iind,  crimes ;  take  them  away :  I  denounce  to  you  the  force 
intended  to  be  called  into  a£lion«  the  arms,  and  the  instni« 
ments ;  remove  them." 


P-  4SS- 
IdtrvEty  xqaitvif,  &c* 

"  To  direct  the  intellectual  vessel  to  the  heart.'* 


P-455- 
Ad  pecuini  corpusculi,  &c. 

"  To  the  vileness  of  the  bestial  body." 


P-  455- 
Ilium  ne  hominum  quidenj^  &c. 

*.*  They  do  not  consider  him  among  the  number  of  rational 
men,  so  far  are  they  from  enrolling  him  among  the 
citizens,  whose  institutions  and  manners  he  would  ridicule 
and  set  at  nought,  if  he  were  not  restrained  by  fear." 


P.  456^ 
Nigidium  vidi^  &c«  ^ 

**  I  have  seen   the  philosopher  Nigidius,   and   I    was 
acquainted  with  Cratippus." 


P.  458. 
A/x«9*a  fMtKx  xaK^n^  Scc. 
*•  A  certain  ignorance  very  grievous,  which  notwithsland* 
ing  has  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  wisdoip." 

P.  46a 
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P.  46a. 
Abjriltss  abyssum  invocat^ 
One  de^  calletb  upon  aiMtber.'* 


P.  460. 

**  The  ttorniy   rushing  with  a  mighty  noise  from  the 
conflicting  clouds,  roared  with  a  deep  intonation." 


P.  460. 
Vera  bona,  atqtte  illis,  &c. 

**  The  true  goods  of  this  life,  and  those  which  are  found  tQ 
be  essentially  diflfirent,  when  the  mist  of  error  is  dispersed." 


'  P.  460. 

Tw  >J/i;x*)¥  pt«,  &c. 
"  A  sharp-edged  sword  pierceth  through  tny  soul." 

P.  462. 
Sic  furiis  Caci  mens,  &c.. 
*'  So  ferocious  and  infuriate  was  the  soul  of  Cacus  :   be 
left  not  a  species  of  crime,  wickedness,  treachery,  or  fraud 
unattempted,  or  untried." 

P.  463. 
**  It  is  man :  the  name  will  explain  or  excuse  the  rest." 


P.  464. 
O  KOupas  o^z/f,  &C. 

Opportunity  ii  instini;  experiment  is  hazardous." 

P- 464. 
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P.  464. 
Licet  quod  videtur»  &c. 
«♦  Whatever  they  think  proper  they  declare  to  be  ,^tic 
national   property ;    and  what  they  decree  to  "be  so,  thejr 
expose  to  public  sale.'* 

»niii    I         I 
'  P.  464. 

.  Persptci  mn  potest,  &c. 
''  It  cannot  be  determined,  whether  their  severity  is  more 
grievous,  or  their  allia^ice  and  favonr  more  expensive  to  the 
pbjects  of  them*'* 

~  P.  465- 
EfffiiJav  wyi}  Twv  rtcxy^HYtfa^^  &c. 
*'  I  aiD  not  of  the  number  of  those  men  who  are  perpetually 
troubling  and  disturbing  you  ;  t  hold  not  any  office  of  trust, 
or  of  administration  in  the  ^ate.  I  therefore  come  forward 
with  confidence,  and  denounce  transactions  and  crimes  like 
these/* 


P.  466. 
Je  ne  veux  point  admettre  dans  les  arrets  de  conseil,  &c. 
**  I  would  not  allow  the  admission  of  a  trivial  truth  in 
the  decrees  of  council,  or  a  clearness  which  is  too  easy 
and  familiar.  I  choose  to  have  a  subtle  kind  of  truth,  an 
elegant  perspicuity,  a  natural  manner  but  not  wholly  without 
4rt,  set  off  with  words  of  pomp,  unexpectedly  raised  with  a 
roundness  of  phraseology,  with  intermediate  vocatives^  2(ni 
indejinite  adverbs^'* 

P,  466. 

•'  A  treatise  concerning  Zoology.** 

P.  467. 
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P.  467. 

^*  I  want  fifty  pieces  of  gold ;  I  do  not  want  letters*    If 
you  love  me,  give  n^e  money." 


P.  467. 
H  rioXirixi)  Kupwrxvn^  &c, 

**  The  science  of  Politics  is  the  supreme  and  master* 
feunder  of  the  I'esf.  It  is  her  province  to  declare  and  ordain 
I  vrhat  sciences  shall  be  cultivated  in  States,  which  of  them  is 
proper  for  each  person,  and  to  what  point,  and  how  far.—* 
We  see  already  some  of  the  most  respectable  powers  bending 
uj^der  her  dominion. 


P.  468. 
Ah^  j:  vous  saviez  It  Grec  ! — Ceux,  &c, 

•*  Oh,  if  you  did  but  understand  GrceK ! — ^They  who 
understand,  or  think  they  understand  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Pe^ian,  or  Chinese,  think,  and  speak  in  the 
ssime  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons." 


P.  469.    - 
To  tivi  itMTfniJUX  X£yEiv,   &c. 

^*  All  the  ancients  were  very  careful  not  to  use  words  of 
an  inauspicious  sound,  and  in  particular,  the  Athenians. 
They  therefore  did  not  call  the  Prison,  the  Executioner,  or 
the  Furies,  by  their  direct  appellations,  but  by  softer  terms*, 
such  as  'a  Mansion,  a  public  minister,  the  venerable 
Goddesses,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


P.  470. 

*  The  synonimous  words  will  hardly  bear  a  translatiun. 
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i 
P.     470. 

Signa  tamen,  divuinque  tori,  &c. 
**  The  statues,  and  the  couches  of  the  deities,  and  every 
•spot  which  they  had  honoured  with  their  presence  and 
favour,  are  yet  shewn." 


P.  471. 

Avri  m  airoiHvait  &c. 

**  Instead  of  giving  a  plain,  open  avowal  of  their  opinions, 

they  have  recourse  to  sophisms,  and  glosses,  and  exceptions, 

and  (demurring J  declarations.     Such  is  their  character; 

men  without  virtue^  principle^  or  justice. 


Cum  ferro,  cum  metu,  cum  privilegio,  &c. 
"  With  the  sword,  by  terror,  by  pretended  rights  and 
privileges,  with  the  collected  bands  of  desperate  and  aban- 
doned wretches,  by  threats,  by  a  nefarious  league  and 
union;-— by  these,  and  by  such  instruments  and  agents^ 
ihey  would  hold  the  country  in  the  bonds  of  servitude  and 
oppression. ,  They  have  set  up  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  as 
in, mockery  and  derision,  not  with  4  religious  reverence 
and  respect." 


P.  472. 
Auream  invenit,  &c* 

•*  He  found  it  of  gold  ;  he  left  it  of  paper.' 


P.  474. 
Non  hoc  ista  sibi,  &c. 

"  The  times  demand  not  exhibitions  such  a;  the«e." 

P. 


475^- 
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P-  475- 
Non  haec  everso»  &c. 

*^  It  is  not  hy  such  leagues  and  covenaiHS  as  thesr» 
lliat  be  cvx  preserve  the  Tuscan  stream,  and  the  palaces  of- 
Jtome  in  an  age  of  distraction  and  convulsion.' ' 


P-  475- 
Non  ante  revellar»  &c. 

^  I  will  not  be  torn  away  from  thee,  O  Romef  till  I 
embrace  thee  in  thy  last  agony :  thy  name  also,  Liberty, 
will  I  venerate  and  cherish,  and  will  follow  after  thy  very 
shadow,  even  when  it  can  avail  no  more." 


THB  END  OF  THE  CITATIONS 
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